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PREFACE. 



This volume of Exercises, taken in conjunction with the 
Clarendon Press Elementary Latin Grammar, is intended 
to furnish a complete introduction to the commoner con- 
structions of Latin Syntax. 

In consulting friends for the purpose of learning their 
opinions as to the scope and dimensions suitable for a work 
like the present, I found two rather opposite views taken. 
One party cried, * Whatever you do, let us have plenty^ the 
other cried, ' Whatever you do, don't let us have too much! 
There is a good deal in both these views, and I have tried as 
far as possible to satisfy each of them. An abundance of 
examples of each construction is always desirable, and ac- 
cordingly a Supplement has been added containing never 
less than eight, often sixteen, and sometimes as many as 
twenty-four additional examples to each Exercise. (As a 
rule the Supplementary Exercises are mere continuations of 
those in the body of the work, but the opportunity has been 
taken of occasionally inserting some additional matter in 
them, such as exercises on the Cardinal and Ordinal Nu- 
merals, on the words * some,' * any,' &c., which could not 
conveniently be introduced in the first part of the book.) 
On the other hand multiplicity of rules and extreme minute- 
ness of analysis are to be avoided in elementary teaching, 
and I have therefore endeavoured in the covis^sft. '^S. "^^ 
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seventy-two Exercises to illustrate only the most frequently 
recurring constructions. Such points as the difference be- 
tween Subjective and Objective Genitive, the Genitive of 
Value, the Ablative of Price, the Ethic Dative, &c., &c , are 
of course highly important to be known, and many of them 
are glanced at in the Additional Notes, pp. 135 — 143, and 
illustrated in the Supplementary Exercises, but on the whole, 
I take it, the great object in an elementary book should be to 
give in the compactest possible form as much information as 
will enable a boy to make his way through a dozen chapters 
of Caesar, or other easy author, without coming upon much 
that has not already been explained to him in the way of 
construction. 

Some effort has also been made to introduce a notion 
of s(yk in translation. On this point I cannot do better than 
quote the opinion of a late Head Master of one of our 
Public Schools upon reading the MS. of these Exercises. 
He writes, * It is always best to accustom boys as early as 

possible to fke English they will find in books I never 

allowed a literal translation of Abl. Abs., nor of quum with 

Subj., when I was at .' This will account for the 

somewhat minute treatment of the Ablative Absolute and 
Latin Participle, Exx. 49 — 54. 

The first ten Lessons in the book are merely examples 
of the Verb-ending; a few Nouns are also given for de- 
clining. The intention is that no boy shall begin the book 
until he has learnt ihe five Declensions of Nouns, and the 
four Conjugations, Active and Passive, of Verbs. Thus much 
at least a child should be taught, and may without much 
difficulty be taught, before being compelled to write ex- 
ercises. Until the Verb is known there is no such thing 
as writing sense, and the knowledge that he is writing sense 
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lends a wonderful interest to his work. It seems almost 
cruel to set a boy down to a number of disconnected words, 
as, ' insulis,' ' agri,' &c., and require him by mere effort of 
memory to state their various possible meanings, when as 
a matter of fact the actual meaning to be assigned to a word 
in any given instance is only to be gathered from its relation 
to the other words in the sentence. Nevertheless the writer 
of a handbook intended for general use must not avail him- 
self of the opportunity for 'airing' his own particular fancies ; 
so a page or two has been added (under protest) in the 
Supplement for the convenience of masters who pin their 
faith on this method of securing from boys a knowledge 
of Case-endings. 

The Gerundive is the subject of three distinct notices in the 
book. This may seem unmethodical, but it has been done 
designedly. I have found the usages connected with this 
part of the language so very difficult for boys, that it seemed 
better to separate them, and let one be thoroughly digested 
before proceeding to another. The simple use of the Ge- 
rundive as a Passive Verbal Adjective implying necessity is 
easily understood, and comes early in the book ; the substi- 
tution of Gerundive in agreement with Noun for Ge- 
rund + Object, e.g., urbis videndae for urbem videndi, comes 
much later on, and almost immediately precedes a chapter 
on Verbs governing the Dative, which has an important 
bearing on this construction; and, lastly, it seemed appro- 
priate to notice the curious forms amandum est mihi, mo- 
nendum est tibi, for 'I mus/ love,' *thou mus^ advise,' &c., 
immediately after the chapter on Impersonal Verbs. And I 
must add that, in spite of the very strong arguments of Mr. 
Key, Mr. Roby, and other eminent scholars, in favour of 
explaining this construction as an instance of Noixvvaa.^^ 
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Gerund (as though amandum est mihi meant literally ' loving 
is for me '), I have felt compelled to explain it in the older, 
though perhaps less elegant fashion as an Impersonal Ge- 
rundive (i.e. *it must be loved by me'). There is, at any 
rate, very respectable authority for this latter view, and its 
greater convenience for teaching purposes is, I think, un- 
questionable. The boy has already learned that ' must * is 
the translation of the Gerundive ; all that is necessary is to 
make him perfectly clear as to the use of the word * it ' in 
English, though possibly he is already familiar with the sub- 
ject from knowledge of English Grammar. The Dative of 
the Agent of course gives no trouble, because he has already 
learned that it is the regular accompaniment of the Gerun- 
dive. On the other hand he is already confused enough with 
the difference between the English Gerund in -mg and the 
Participle in -mg; he may have learned by bitter practice 
that he must translate ' a \oving wife ' by amans uxor, but 
' lowmg is natural to man ' by the Present Infinitive, amare 
est humanum : but to tell him that the sentence ' men must 
love ' is to be rendered ' loving is for men,' and that the word 
'loving' in this instance is not, as he would naturally sup- 
pose, amare, but amandum, is jo introduce a wholly unneces- 
sary confusion into his mind. 

Teachers who may avail themselves of this book are re- 
minded that its usefulness will be greatly diminished if the 
directions prefixed to the several exercises are not strictly 
attended to. In particular, it is intended that the difficult 
business of genders shall be got over as soon as possible. 
The three or four pages of memorial lines upon this subject 
in the grammar can soon be mastered, and thus all trouble 
upon this point can be set at rest at once. But if the pre- 
cautjon of learning these be neglected, innumerable false 
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concords will be the result, and the boy himself cannot be 
blamed for them, as I have purposely avoided noticing gen- 
ders (except in a few instances) in the Vocabularies, for the 
very reason that I wish to have them learnt off and done with 
at an early period. For a similar reason the Perfects and 
Supines of Verbs are not given in the Vocabularies at the- 
end of the book. 

Short Vocabularies to Exx. 1 1 — 48 are given pp. 147 — 184. 
Before doing any Exercise its Vocabulary should be learnt by 
heart, as the words in it will often be found occurring again 
ill subsequent Exercises. 

My warmest thanks are owed to those who have assisted 
me in the work, more especially to my friends, Henry 
St. John Reade, Head Master of the Godolphin School, 
Hammersmith, Dr. Richard Valpy French, Head Master of 
Stratford on Avon Grammar School, and Thomas Allen, 
Classical Master of Wolverhampton Grammar School, whose 
suggestions have been most valuable, and to whom any 
success which may attend the book will in a great measure 
be due. In a first edition of a work of this sort it must 
happen that, in spite of all care, many rules are inadequately 
illustrated and many useful points neglected. I shall be 
only too glad to receive from all who use the book any 
hints and corrections which may tend to improve it here- 
after. 

J. B. A. 

Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge, 
Ocf. 1875. 
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FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 

EXERCISE 1. 
Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of Voeo, ' I call/ 

Principal Parts, voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatum. See Latin Grammar, 

§47. 

*#* The Verb voco is of the First Conjugation, and is inflected 
exactly like amo. Before doing the Exercise the Active and Passive 
Voices of amo should be learnt thoroughly by heart. 

§ I. In the ^ earlier Exercises the various meanings of a 
Latin Tense should be written down, e.g. voc-ent, they may 
call, may they call, or let them call; also the duplicate forms, 
where any exist, of a Latin Tense, or of any part of it, should 
be mentioned, as vocaris or vocare, vocaverunt or voca'uire, 
vocatus sim orfuerlm, &c. 

Translate : — 

§ 2. Finite Verb, i. voc-at. 2. voc-atur. 3. voc-abit. 
4. voc-abitur. 5. vocav-erunt. 6. voc-atus est. 7. voc-ant. 
8. voc-antur. 9. vocav-ero. 10. voc-amus. ii.voc-et. 
12. voc-entur. 13. voc-abor. 14. voc-as. 15. voc-a. 

Infinite Verb, 16. voc-are. 17. voc-ari. 18. vocav-isse. 
19. voc-atus esse. 20. voc-aturus esse. 21. voc-atum iri. 
22. voc-ans. 23. voc-aturus. 24. voc-atus. 

§ 3. Finite Verb, 1. 1 call.^ 2. Thou callest. 3. Thou 
art called. 4. I shall be called. 5. I shall call. 6. He 
has called. 7. They have called. 8. They have been 
called. 9. He calls. 10. He is called. 11. Let them 
call. 12. Let him be called. 13. He will have called. 
1 4. They will have been called. 1 5. They may have been 
called. 16. They will have called. 
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Infinite Verb. i^. To be called. i8. To be about to 
be called. 19. To be about to call. 20. Having been 
called. 21. To call. 



EXERCISE 2. 
Historic Tenses, Active and Fa49sive, of Voce, ' I call/ 

Translate : — 

% \, Finite Verb, i.voc-abam. 2. voc-abar. 3. voc-abat. 

4. voc-abatur. 5. vocav-i. 6. voc-atus sum. 7. vocav-eras. 
8. voc-atus erat. 9. vocav-erant. 10. voc-ati eramus. 
II. voc-aret, 12. voc-aretur. 13. vocav-isset. 14. voc- 
atus esset. 15. voc-abant. 16. voc-arentur. 17. voc- 
arent. 18. voc-abantur. 

Infinite Verb^, 19. vocav-isse. 20. voc-andi. 21. voc- 
ando. 22, voc-atum. 23. voc-atus. 24. voc-andus. 

§ 5. Finite Verb, i. I had called. 2. Thou hadst 
been called. 3. They called. 4. They were called. 

5. We were called. 6. We were calling. 7. We were 
being called. 8. We should call. 9. We should be called. 
10. We called. 11. Thou wast calling. 12. They would 
have called. 13. They would have been called. 14. Ye 
would be called. 

Infinite Verb, 15. To have called. 16. To have been 
called. 17. To be about to call. 18. To be about to be 
called. 

§ 6. Decline nauta, a sailor^ and aper, a boar, 

* In these Exercises the distinction between Primary and Historic 

Tenses is not maintained in the Infinite Verb. Examples therefore 

of the Infinitive and Participles of all Tenses will be introduced 

indiscriminately, whether the Exercise be on Primary or Historic 

parts of the Finite Verb, 
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EXERCISE 3. - 

Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of Prohibeo, 

*I prevents' 

Principal Parts, prohibeo, prohibere, prohibui, prohibitum. See 
Latin Grammar, § 47. 

*** The Verb prohibeo is of the Second Conjugation, and is 
inflected exactly like moneo. 

Translate : — 

§ 7. jFmt'fe V€rb, i. prohib-et. 2. prohib-etur. 3. prohib- 
ebit 4. prohib-ebltur. 5. prohibu-erunt. 6. prohib-ltus est. 
7. prohib-ent 8. prohib-entur. 9. jJrohib-eat. lo. prohibu- 
ero. ii.prohib-emus. i2.prohib-emiir. 13. prohib-eantur. 
14. prohib-ebor. 15. prohib-es. 16. prohib-e. 

Infinite Verb, 17. prohib-ens. 18. prohib - Itiirus. 
19. prohib-ere. 20. prohib-eri. 21. prohibu-isse. 22. pro- 
hib-ltiirus esse. 23. prohib-itus esse. 24. prohib-itum iri. 
25. prohib^itus, 

§ 8. Finite Verb, 1. 1 prevent 2. Thou art preventing. 
3. Thou art prevented. 4. I shall be prevented, 5. I 
shall prevent. 6. He has prevented. 7. They have 
prevented. 8. They have been prevented. 9. He 
prevents. 10. He is prevented. 11. Let them prevent. 
12. Let them be prevented. 13. He will have prevented. 
14. They will have been prevented. 15. They may have 
been prevented. 16. They will have prevented. 

Infinite Verb, 17. To be prevented. 18. To be about to 
be prevented. 19. To be about to prevent. 20. Having 
been prevented. 21. To prevent. 

§ 9. Decline minister, an attendant, and gener, a son-in- 
law. See Latin Grammar, § 17. 

B 2 
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EXERCISE 4. 

fiistorio Tenses, Active and Passive, of Frohibeo, 

* I prevent.' 

Translate :— 

§ lo. Fim'/e Verb, i. prohib-ebat. 2. prohib-ebatur. 
3. prohib-ebam. 4. prohib-ebar. 5. prohibu-i. 6. pro- 
hib-!tus sum. 7. prohibu - erat. 8. prohib-itus eras. 
9. prohibu-Srant. 10. prohib-itus erat 11. prohib-eret. 

12. prohibu-isset. 13. prohib-ergtur. 14. prohib-itus 
esset. 15. prohib-ebant. 16. prohib-erentur. 17. pro- 
hib-erent. 18. prohib-ebantur. 

Infinite Verb. 19. prohib-endi. 20. prohib-endo. 
21. prohib-itum. 22. prohib-itus. 23. prohib-endus. 
24. prohibu-isse. 

§ II. Fmi/e Verb, i. I had prevented. 2. We had 
been prevented. 3. They prevented. 4. They were pre- 
vented. 5. We were prevented. 6. We were preventing. 
7. We were being prevented. 8. We should prevent. 
9. We should be prevented. 10. We prevented. 1 1. Thou 
wast preventing. 12. They would have prevented. 

13. They would have been prevented. 14. Ye would be 
prevented. 

Infinite Verb. 15. To have prevented. 16. To have 
been prevented. 17. To be about to prevent. 18. To 
be prevented. 

§ 12. Decline aratrum, a plough, and litus, a shore. 
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EXERCISE 5. 

Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of Dueo, 

*I lead.' 

Principal Parts, duco, ducere, duxi, ductum. See Latin Grammar, 

§ 47. 

*«* The Verb duoo is of the Third Conjugation, and is inflected 
exactly like rego. 

Translate : — 

§ 13. J^im'/e Verb, i. due-it. 2. duc-et 3. duc-!tur. 
4. duc-etur. 5. duc-ent. 6. duc-entur. 7. dux -it. 

8. dux-ere. 9. ductus est. 10. duc-lmus. 11. dux-imus. 
12. duc-at. 13. due-antur. 14. duc-et. 15. due-am. 
16. duc-ar. 17. duc-aris. 18. due-eris. 19. duc-eris. 

Infinite Verb, 20. due-ere. 21. duc-i. 22. dux-isse. 
23. duetus-esse. 24. duetum iri. 

§ 14. Finite Verb, i. Head. 2. Thouleadest. 3. Thou 
art led. 4. Thou wilt be Jed. 5. Mayst thou be led. 
6. I shall be led. 7. I shall lead. 8. Let me be led. 

9. Let me lead. 10. He has led. 11. They have led. 
12. They have been led. 13. He leads. 14. He is led. 
15. Let them lead. 

Infinite Verb, 16. To be led. 17. To be about to 
be led. 18. To be about to lead. 19. Having been led, 
20. To lead. 

§ 15. Decline exul, an exile ^ mensis, a mouthy and retS, 
a net. [Note, Rete is Neuter Gender.] 

Note, — For the rule for Genitive Plural, see Latia Gr^scissiax ^ 
Appendix C, III (3). 
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fiXERaSE 6. 

Historic Tenses, Active and Passive, of Duco, ' I lead/ 

Translate : — 

§ 1 6. jFYm'/e Verb, i. duc-ebam. 2. duc-ebar. 3. duc- 
cbatur. 4. duc-ebat. 5. dux-i. 6. ductus sum. 7. dux- 
Sras. 8. ductus erat. 9. dux-erant. 10. ducti eramus. 
II. duc-ereL 12. duc-eretur. 13. dux-isset. 14. ductus 
esset. 15. duc-ebant. 16. duc-erentur. 17. duc-erent. 
18. duc-ebantur. 

Infinite Verb, 19. dux-isse. 20. duc-endi. 21. due- 
endo. 22* ductum. 23. ductus. 24. duc-endus. 

§ 17. Finite Verb, i. I had led. 2. Thou hadst been 
led. 3. They led. 4. They were led. 5. We were led. 
6. We were leading. 7. We were being led. 8. We 
should lead. 9. We should be led. lo. We led. 11. Thou 
wast leading. 12. They would have led. 13. They would ' 
have been led. 14. Ye would be led. 

Infinite Verb. 15, To have led. 16. To have been 
led. 17. To be about to lead. 18. To be about to 
be led. 

§ 18. Decline homo, a man, avis, a bird, and calcar, 
a spur, [Note, Calcar is Neuter Gender.] 
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EXERCISE 7. 

Primary Tenses, Active and Fa49sivey of Vinco, 

* I conquer/ 

Principal Parts, vinco, vincere, vici, victum. See Latin 
Grammar, § 47. 

%* The Verb vinco is of the Third Conjugation^, and is inflected 
like rego. 

Translate : — 

§ 19. Fmtye Verb. i. vine-it. 2. vinc-ltur. 3. vinc-et. 
4. vinc-etur. 5. vic-enint. 6. victus est. 7. vinc-unt. 
8. vinc-untur. 9. vinc-at. 10. vTc-ero. 11. vinc-lmus. 
12. vic-imus. 13. vinc-lmur. 14. victi sumus. 15. vinc- 
antur. 16. vinc-ar. 17. vinc-aris. 18. vinc-eris. 19. vinc- 
eris. 20. vinc-e. 

Infinite Verb. 21. vinc-ere. 22. vic-isse. 23. vinc-i. 
24. victus esse. 25. victQrus. 26. victum iri. 27. victus. 

§20. Finite Verb, i. I conquer. 2. Thou conquerest. 
3. Thou art conquered. 4. I shall be conquered. 5. I 
shall conquer. 6. He has conquered. 7. They have 
conquered. 8. They have been conquered. 9. He con- 
quers. 10. He is conquered. 11. Let them conquer. 
1 2. Let them be conquered. 13. He will have conquered. 
14. They will have been conquered. 15. They may have 
been conquered, 16. They will have conquered. 

Infinite Verb, 17. To be conquered. 18. To be about 
to be conquered. 19. To be about to conquer. 20. Having 
been conquered. 21. To conquer. 22. That must be 
conquered. 

§ 21. Decline exercitus, an army, cornu, a horn, and 
res, a thing, 

* The Third Conjugation being generally found talV^^t \vax^5sRx \Rk 
learn than the other three, a second txa.m^'fc\kas\«ea.^^^^» 
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EXERCISE 8. 

Historic Tenses, Active and Passive, of Vinco, 

' I conquer.* 

Translate : — 

§ 22. Finite Verb, i. vinc-eret. 2. vinc-ereris. 3. vic- 
issent 4. victi essent. 5. vic-erunt. 6. vinc-ebat. 
7. vic-erat. 8. vie -it. 9. victus est. 10. victus erat. 
II. vinc-ebar. 12. vinc-eremus. 1 3. vinc-eremur. 14. vic- 
tus essem. 15. vic-issem. 

Infinite Verb, 16. victus. 17. vinc-i. 18. vinc-endi. 
19. vinc-endo. 20. vic-isse. 21. victurus esse. 22. vic- 
tum iri. 23. vincendus. 

§ 23. Finite Verb. i. They would conquer. 2. She 
would be conquered. 3. She was conquering. 4. Thou 
didst conquer. 5. Thou wast conquered. 6. Thou wast 
being conquered. 7. They had conquered. 8. He 
would have been conquered. 9. He would be conquered. 
10. Ye would conquer. 11, She had conquered. 12. Ye 
conquered. 13. They had been conquered. 14. I was 
conquering. 1 5. I conquered. 

Infinite Verb, 16. To conquer. 17, Conquering. 
18. About to conquer. 19. To be conquered. 20. Con- 
quered. 

§ 24. Decline malus, bad^ ater, blacky and asper, rough. 
See Latin Grammar, § 23. 
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EXERCISE 9. 

Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of Vestio, 

* I clothe/ 

Principal Parts, vestio, vestire, vestivi, vestitum. See Latin 
Grammar, § 47. 

♦** The Verb vestio is of the Fourth Conjugation, and is inflected 
exactly like audio. 

Translate : — 

§ 25. I^tm/e Verb, i. vest-it. 2. vest-iet. 3. vest-iat. 
4. vest-iatur. 5. vest-ietur. 6. vest-Itur. 7. vest-iunt. 
8. vest-iuntur. 9. vest-iant. 10. vestiv-ero. 11. vest- 
imus. 12. vest-imur. 13. vest-iantur. 14. vest-iar. 
15. vest-is. 16. vest-i. 17. vestiv-it. 18. vestiv-enint. 

Infinite Verb, 19. vest-iens. 20. vestitiirus. 21. vest- 
Ire. 22. vest-iri. 23. vestiv-isse. 24. vest-iturus esse. 
25. vest-Itum iri. 26. vest-Itus. 

§ 26. Finite Verb, i. I clothe. 2. Thou wilt clothe. 
3. We shall be clothed. 4. Let us be clothed. 5. I am 
clothed. 6. They have clothed. 7. They have been 
clothed. 8. They are clothing. 9. He clothes. 10. He 
has clothed. 1 1. Let us clothe. 1 2. Let them be clothed. 
13. He will have clothed. 14. They will have been 
clothed. 15. They may have been clothed. 16. They 
will have clothed. 

Infinite Verb, 17. To be clothed. 18. To be about 
to be clothed. 19. To be about to clothe. 20. Having 
been clothed. 21. To clothe. 

§ 27. Decline crudelis, cruel, rmpTy greater, and audax^ 
bold. See Latin Grammar, § 24. 
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EXERCISE 10. 

Historic TenBOS, Active and Fa498ive, of Vestio, 

'I clothe.' 

Translate : — 

§ 28. Finite Verb. i. vest-iebam. 2. vest-iebar. 3. 
vest - iebatur. 4. vest - iebat. 5. vestiv - i. 6. vest - itus 
sum. 7. vestiv- gras. 8. vest-itus erat. 9. vestiv -erant. 
10. vest-iti eramus. 11. vest-iret. 12. vest-Iretur. 
13. vestiv - isset. 14. vest-itus esset. 15. vest-iebant. 
16. vest-Irentur. 17. vest-irent. 18. vest-iebant\ir. 

Infinite Verb. 19. vestiv-isse. 20. vest-iendi. 21. vest- 
iendo. 22. vest-itum. 23. vest-itus. 24. vest-iendus. 

§ 29, Finite Verb. i. I had clothed. 2. Thou hadst 
been clothed. 3. They clothed. 4. They were clothed. 
5. We were clothed. 6. We were clothing. 7. We were 
being clothed. 8. We should clothe. 9. We should 
be clothed. 10. We clothed. 11. Thou wast clothing. 
12. They would have clothed. 13. They would have 
been clothed. 14. Ye would be clothed. 

Infinite Verb. 15. To have clothed. 16. To have been 
clothed. 17. To be about to clothe. 18. To be about 
to be clothed. 

§ 30. Decline* amans^ loving^ volucer, winged, and celer, 
swift. See Latin Grammar, § 24. 

^ All Participles ending in -ns are declined like ingens. 
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EXERCISE 11. 

Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of the First 
Coi)jugation. The Nominative Case and the Verb. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary i, p. 145. 

§ 31. The Pronouns 7, tbou, be, she, it, <we,you, they, are im- 
plied in the endings of the Finite Verb, as, amant, they love ; 
but if a Noun is supplied as Subject to the Verb the Pro- 
noun is omitted in translation, as, poetae amant, poets love, 
not poets they love. 

§ 32. The Subject of the Verb is the person or thing which 
is or does something or has something done to it, as, 

reginft laud-at. The queen praises. 

reginae laud-antur. The queens are praised. 

In the first of these examples regina is said to be the 
Subject of the Verb laudat, and in the second reg^inae is 
Subject of laudantnr. 

§ 33. The Subject of a Finite Verb is always in the 
Nominative Case. 

§ 34, The Finite Verb agrees with its Nominative in 
Number and Person^. 

Translate : — 

§ 35. Finite Verb. i. poetS, accus-at. 2. poetae accus- 
antur. 3. culp-abit. 4. nautS. culp-abltur. 5. ragi- 
ng damn-abit. 6. nautae damn-antur. 7. honorav-it. 

' For instance, if the Noun which is Subject of the Verb be 
Singular Number and Third Person, as regina in § 32, the Verb 
must be Singular Number and Third Person ; if Plural, as reginae, 
the Verb must be Plural. We could not say regina laudan/, oP 
reginae lauda/t/r, any more than we could say in English the que«n 
praise^ or the queens is praised. See also \ "^i V 
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8. honor -atus est. 9. laudav - istis. 10. laud-atus 
est. II. poetSi monstrav - erit. 12. poetae monstr-ati 
emnt. 13. poetae monstr-ati sint. 14. mut-ent. 15. mut- 
entur. 

Infinite Verb, 16. laud-are. 17. kud-ari. 18. accus- 
atQrus. 19. culp-atus. 20. mut-atus. 21. mut-atum iri. 

§ 36. Finite Verb. i. The poets blame. 2. The poet 
is blamed. 3. They will accuse. 4. They will be accused. 
5. Thou dost condemn. 6. The queen is condemned. 
7. I have honoured. 8. I have been honoured. 9. The 
farmers have praised. 10. The farmers have been praised. 
II. We shall have shewn. 12. We shall have been 
shewn. 13. The poet changes. 14. The sailors will be 
changed. 

Infinite Verb. 15. To be about to accuse. 16. To be 
about to be accused. 17. Having been changed. 18. To 
be shewn. 19. Setting- free ^ 20. Changing. 21. To 
have changed. 



EXERCISE 12. 



Primary Tenses of the First Conjugation continued. 
Statement, Question, and Command. The Negative 
Particle. The Vocative Case. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 2, p. 145. 

§ 37. Every sentence is one of three kinds, viz. either 
(i) A Statement, containing a Verb in the Indicative or 
Subjunctive Mood, as, 

reginft laudat. The queen praises, 

regin& laudaret. The queen would praise. 

' Present Participle Active. 
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(2) A Question, which is indicated by the particle -ne, 
which never stands by itself, but is always attached to the end 
of some word in the sentence, as, 

laudat-nS reginft. Does the queen praise? 

laudaret-nS regin&. Would the queen praise f 

, Note, — For the use of num in Questions, see § 324. 

Or (3), a Command, containing a Verb in the Imperative 
Mood or Present Subjunctive, as, 

lauda, regin&. Praise, queen. 

laudet reginft. Let the queen praise. 

Note. — A command given to more persons than one must be put 
in the Plural Number, as, 

laudate, reginae. Praise, O queens. 

§ 38. The word not in Statements is expressed by non. 
Sentences with the word not in them are called Negative 
Sentences, and non is called the Negative Particle. 

§ 39. The Vocative Case is used in addressing a person. 
It should always be marked off from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. 

§ 40. The Nominative Case is generally, but not always, 
^written before the Verb, Thus the Latin for *the queen 
praises' is regina laudat, or laudat regina, usually the 
former. 

Translate : — 

§ 41. Finite Verb. i. necav-erim. 2. poetS, nec-atus sit. 
3. turb-atur agricolS,. 4. turb-antur-ne agricolae ? 5. turb-a, 
agricolS,. 6. turb-ate, agricolae. 7. port-abo. 8. port-abor- 
ne ? 9. non privav-erunt. 10. non priv-ati sunt. 1 1, rog-a, 
reginL 12. rog-ate, nautae. 13. serv-as-ne? 14. serv-atus- 
ne es, nauti ? 

Infinite Verb, 15. rog-atOrus esse. 16. rog-atum iri. 
17. put-ans. 18. turb-atus. 19. serv-ando. 20. priv-andi, 
2 1 . parav-isse. 2 2 . par-atus esse . 
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§ 42. J^tm/e Verb. 1. 1 may have killed. 2. I may have 
been killed. 3. Is the poet disturbing ? 4. Is the poet dis- 
turbed ? 5. I have not disturbed. 6. They will not carry. 
7. Will they carry ? 8. The queen has deprived. 9. He 
has not been deprived. 10. Carry, O queen. 11. Carry, 
O sailors. 12. Have you disturbed, O sailors? 13. Have 
you been disturbed, O poets ? 

Infinite Verb, 14. To think. 15. To be thought. 16. To 
be about to ask. 17. To be about to be asked. 18. That 
must be preserved. 19. By killing. 20. To be about to be 
deprived. 21. To be carried. 22. Of carrying. 



EXERCISE 13. 



Historic Tenses, Active and Passive, of the First 

ConijtigatiQn. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 3, p. 145. 

Translate : — 

§ 43. Finite Verb. i. Cott^ accus>abat. 2. accus-abatur 
Crassus. 3. culpav-erunt 4. culp-ati-ne sunt ? 5. Crassus 
damnav-eraL 6. damnav-eras-ne ? 7. puer honor-aret. 
8. non honor-arentur. 9. laudav-issemus. 10. laud-ati-ne 
essemus, pueri? 11. monstr-abat. 12. monstr-abas-ne, 
Crass€? 13. mutav-L 14. mut-arentur. 15. populus 
excit-aret. 16. populus-ne honor-aretur ? 

Infinite Verb. 17. laud-atum iri. 18. excit-ando. 
19. liber-atQrus. 20. culpav-isse. 

§ 44. Finite Verb. i. I was accusing. 2. Was I being 
accused ? 3. He did not blame^ 4. Wouldst thou blame, 
O Cotta? 5. Thou hadst been condemned, O Crassus. 
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6. He had condettined. 7. The people would honour. 
8. The boy was being honoured 9. I should not have 
praised. 10. Would the people have been praised? 
II. They were shewing. 12. The sailors were being 
shewn. 13. They changed. 14. They were changed. 
15. The boys accused. 16. Did the boys accuse? 

Infinite Verb. 17. To be about to be awakened. 18. By 
praising. 19. Changing. 20. Having been set-free. 



EXERCISE 14. 



Historic Tenses of the First Coujiigation continued. 
The Acdusative Case after Transitive Verbs. 
19'egative Questions. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 4, p. 145. 

§ 45. Verbs are either Transitive or Intransitive. Tran- 
sitive Verbs are those in which the action passes on to some 
person or things which is called the Object, as amo (aliquem), 
/ love {somebody) \ edo (allquid), I eat {something). In- 
transitive Verbs are those in which the action does not pass 
on to any object, as sto, I stand^ dormio, I sleep. 

§ 46. The Noun which stands as the Object of Transitive 
Verbs is put in the Accusative Case, as, 

naiLt& agrioolam aoousat. The sailor acetues the farmer. 

Here agricolam is the Object of the Verb acousat, and is 
said to be governed by it. 

Note — The Accusative is generally, but not always, written before 
the Verb, though in sense it comes after it. As a rule, in Latin, a 
governed word is placed before the word vi\v\ch ^qn^ti!»&'-^. 
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§ 47. In Latin, as in English, two or more Nouns joined 
together by the Conjunction et\ amly require a Plural Verb, as, 

Brutus et Cassius dam- Brutus and Cassius will be coti' 

nabuntur. demned. 

§ 48. The word not in Questions is translated by nonne, as, 

nonne Brutus et Cas- WUl not Brutus and Cassius be 

sius damnabuntur P condemned? 

Translate : — 

§ 49. Fmz/e Verb, i. Cotta puer-um nec-abat. 2. puer 
et puell^ nec-abantur. 3. raging nuntiav-it. 4. fili5, 
nunti-aret. 5. puell^ caenam par-abat. 6. filiae caenam 
parav-issent. 7. put-abant. 8. nonne Brutus et Cassius 
put-abant? 9. nonne caenS. par-abitur? 10. portav- 
erunt 11. poeta privav-erat. 12. poetam privav-erat. 
13. regin^ filiam servav-erat. 14. nonne Cott3, poetam 
necav-it? 15. fili^ turb-at. 16. filiam turb-at. 

Infinite Verb, 17. nec-atum iri. 18. nec-atus. 1^. 
honor-atiirus esse. 20. rog-atus. 21. port-ando. 

§ 50. Finite Verb. 1, The sailor was asking. 2. The 
queen was being asked. 3. I should announce. 4. I 
should have announced. 5. The daughter had prepared 
the supper. 6. Had not the daughter prepared the supper? 
7. I asked. 8. The sailor and the poet were asked. 9. We 
had not prepared the supper. 10. The supper would 
be prepared. 11. The farmer and sailor were killing the 
girl. 12. The son and the daughter were being asked. 
13. Thou hadst deprived, O Crassus. 14. You had 
deprived, O farmers and poets. 15. He disturbed the 

* The Conjunctions atque, ac, and -que, also mean and. The first 
two stand by themselves in the sentence, but -que is always joined 
to the end of some other word, as, pueri puellaeque, boys and girls. 
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ADJECTIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE. 



^7 



people. 1 6. The son was disturbed. 17. Would not 
the supper be prepared? 18. The people had been 
disturbed. 

Infinite Verb, 19. By condemning. 20. To have 
accused. 2.1. To have been accused. 



EXERCISE 15. 



Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of the Second 
Cosijugation. Afip[!eement of Ac^ective with Sub- 
stantive. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 5, pp. 145, 146. 

§ 51. An Adjective or Participle must agree with its Sub- 
stantive in Gender, Number, and Case. 

§ 52. The following are examples of Substantives with Ad- 
jective in agreement declined throughout. 



Singular. 

N. diilds amicus, a sweet friend, , 
V. dulcis amioS, O sweet Jriend, 
A. dulcem amicum, a sweet Jriend. 
G. dulcis amici, of a sweet friend K 

D. dulci amico, to or for a sweet 
friend. 
Ab. dulci amico*, by, with^ ox from a 
sweet friend. 



Plural. 

dulces amid, sweet friends. 
dulces amici, O sweet friends, 
dulces amicos, sweet friends, 
dulcium amicorum, of sweet 

friends, 
dulcibus amicis, to or for 

sweet friends, 
dulcibus amicis^ &y, wOh^ or 

from sweet friends. 



' or a sweet friend s. See Latin Grammar, § 1 3. 
' A Preposition should be used. See Latin Grammar, § 16. Note 
on the signs of the Ablative, 

C 
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N. V. A. dulce pomum, a sweet apple dulci& pomS, sweet apples, or 
or O sweet apple, O sweet apples, 

G. dulcis pomi, of a sweet dulcium pomorum, of sweet 
apple. apples. 

D. Ab. dulci porno, to,/or, by, &c., dulcibiis pomis,/o,/)r, by, &c., 
a sweet apple. sweet apples, 

\* The Genders of Latin Nouns are very various. Before 
doing the following Exercise, the principal rules should be learnt. 
These will be found in Latin Grammar, §§ 16-21. The Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter terminations of the Third Declension [Ap- 
pendix, B. pp. 141-143, omitting the exceptions,] should also be 
added. 

Translate : — 

§ 53. Fmt'/e Verb, i. reginS, jub-et. 2. miiltae filiae 
jub-entur. 3. multi pueri jub-ebuntur. 4. monu-istis, 
impigri agricolae. 5. impigros agricolas monu-istis. 
6. nautae-ne miscu-enint ? 7. nonne miscu-erint, pueri? 
8. mixti sunt. 9. admon-Itus est 10. regin& ignavum 
nautam admon-ebit. 11. fili^ invltum puenim doc-et. 
12. populus doc-ebitur. 13. CottH et Crassus populum 
coercu-erunt. 14. poeti et agricoli coerc-iti sunt. 
15. Cotta pulchram filiam fbv-et. 16. Cotta filium fov-it. 

Infinite Verb, 17. fot-Qrus esse. 18. fotum iri. 19. 
delev-isse. 20. del-etus esse. 21. terr-endp. 22. terrii- 
isse. 

§54. Decline throughout: — i. parva insula, a small 
island, 2. minor insult, a smaller island. 3. fertilis 
insulS,, a fertile island, 4, latus ager, a wide territory, 

§ 55. State the gender of the following substantives* : — 

In the First Declension, mensH, a table, and naut^, a 
sailor, 

' r I^B ^B !■ Ill MB! II^MW I !■ Ill 

■' An ac^ua/ntance with the ^eneial niUs of Gender should be 
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In the Second Declension, anniger, a« armour-bearer, 
lupus, a wolf, and fagus, a beech-tree. 

In the Third Declension, career, a prison^ ratio, reason^ 
and opus, a work. 



EXERCISE 16. 



Friinary Tenses of the Second Conjugation 

continued. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 6, p. 146. 

Translate : — 

§ 56. Finite Verb, i. We are admonishing. 2. The 
lazy poet is admonished. 3. Restrain, O beautiful 
daughter. 4. Restrain, O daughters. 5. Have not the 
king and queen restrained? 6. We have filled. 7. Cotta 
has destroyed a famous city. 8. Brutus and Cassius 
will have restrained the king and queen. 9. He destroys 
the pleasant letter. 10. Let the unpleasant letter be 
destroyed. 11. Shall I have taught.? 12. The farmers 
will have been taught. 13. Thou art taught, O wise 
poet. 14. Let the water be mixed, ig. Has not Cotta 
been admonished? 

Infinite Verb, 16. To exercise. 17. To be exercised. 

shewn by the pupil in dealing with these questions. Such answers 
as the following should be required : — 
fagus, /<?m., being the name of a tree. 

portus, ma&c,^ being a Substantive in -us of the Fourth De- 
clension, 
pelagus, neut., being an exception to the rule that Substantives 
in -us of Second Declension axe 'NlQi:&c\3&^<^» 

C 2 
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i8. To have had. 19. To be about to have. 20. To 
be about to be exercised. 

§57. Decline throughout: — i. fortis miles, a drove 
soldier, 2. atrox certamen, a fierce contest, 3. splen- 
didiun donum, a splendid gift, 4. splendida urbs, a 
splendid city, 

§ 58. State, with reasons^ihe Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

ist Decl. Graecia, Greece, and agricola, a farmer, 

2nd Decl. Corinthus, Corinth [a cityji Cyprus, Cyprus 
[an island], and equus, a horse, 

3rd Decl. viator, a traveller, animal, an animal, and mare 
the sea. 



EXERCISE 17. 



Primary Tenses of the Second Conjugation 
oontiniied. 19'egative Commands. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 7, p. 146. 

§ 59. The word not in Commands is translated by ne, as, 

nd pagn&, miles. Do not fights soldier, 

nd pugnet miles. Let not the soldier Jigkt, 

Note, — This nd must not be confused with the -nS used in asking 
questions. The latter is short in quantity [Latin Grammar, § 4], 
and is always attached to the end of some word in the sentence : the 
nd used in commands is long in qnantity,^Lnd stands by itself as a 
separate word in the sentence. 

§ 60, An Adjective or Participle is not always placed imme^ 
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diately be/ore the Substantive with which it agrees. It may be 
placed just after,, as, 

urbem opulentam habi- TKey inhabited a tutalthy city,. 
tabant.. 

Or it may be separated from i^ Substantive by one or more 
words, as, 

tiTbein auro et argento They have taken a city abound' 
abundantem oepdmnt. ing in gold and silver. 

Translate : — 

§ 6 1. Ft'm'/e Verh i. rex et reginii fion tim-ent. 2. rex 
bonus non tim-ebit.. 3, ne tim-e, bone rei. 4. fidus 
miles non tim-ebit. 5. ne tim-ete, fidi milites. 6. nautae 
non respond-erunt.*7. nautae ne respond-eant.. 8« nautae- 
ne respond-ent ? 9. prohib-emur. 10. epistol^ dulcis et 
jucunda plac-et 11. injucundae epistolae non plac- 
ebunt. 12. mains- rex ne persuad-eat. 13. urbs ob- 
sid-etur. 14. urbs opulent^ et illustris obsid - ebltur. 
15. Cotta et Crassus urbem illustrem et opulentam obsed- 
erunt. 16. ira et injuria noc-ent. 17. lapidem ne 
mov-e, puer. iS. kpidem ne mov-eat puer. 19. pedem 
ne mov-ete, impigri milites. 

§62. Decline throughout r — i. stultus puer, a foolish 
boy, 2. insigne opus, a/amotts work. 3. opulentior urbs, 
a wealthier city. 4. vetustius oppidum, an older town, 

§ 63. Give, with reasons, the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

2nd Decl. taxus, a yew-tree, and fluvius, a river. 

3rd Decl. navis, a ship, laus, praise^ mel, honey ^ Imh^^^ 
a shower, and origo, a beginning. 
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EXERCISE 18. 

Primary Tenses of the Second Conjugation^ 

continued. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 8,. p. 146. 

§r 64. In Latin, as in English, the Infinitive Mood follows 
such Verbs as to love, to fear, to be able, to be accustomed, &c., as, 

miles pugnare parat. The soldier is preparing to 

fighu 

If the Infinitive be Transitive it can govern an Accu- 
sative Case, as, 

dux urbem obsidSre timet. The general is afraid to be- 
siege the city, 

Note. — In the above examples, pugnare and obsidere are said to 
to be governed by parat and timet, respectively, and are therefore 
written before them, in accordance with nile given in § 46, Note, 

Translate : — 

§ 65. JFtm/e Verb. i. The queen fears to prevent the 
soldier. 2, Crassus is preparing to besiege a famous city. 
3. They will hurt. 4. The lazy generals are not be- 
sieging the town. 5. The father and mother have per- 
suaded. 6. Do not persuade, O dear sister. 7. The 
letter will please. 8. The brother, and sister have 
prevented. 9. Do not fear the water, O dear brother. 
10. The mother will teach the daughter to prepare sup- 
per. II. Removes. 12. He has moved. 

Infinite Verb, 13. To be about to persuade. 14. To 

' Verbs of the First Conjugation are also occasionally introduced 
jn this and the following Exercises. 
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have persuaded. 15. To have moved. 16. To have 
been ordered. 17. T6 be about to destroy. 18. To 
have answered. 

§ 66. Decline throughout : — i. asper locus ^ a rough 
place, 2. Candida nubes, a white cloud, 3. tremens 
artus, a trembling limb, 4. melior dies, a better day, 

§ 67. Give, with reasons^ the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

3rd Decl. haeres [G. -edis], an heir, stipes [G. -itis], a 
stakey and nubes [G. -is], a cloud, 

4th Decl. currus, a chariot, and pinus, a pine-tree. 



EXERCISE 19. 



Historic Tenses, Active and Passive, of the Second 

Cocdugation. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 9, p. 146. 

§ 68. In all tenses compounded of a Participle and the 
Auxiliary Verb sum, as monitus sum, monitus ere, &c., the 
Participle must agree in Gender, Number, and Case with the 
Subject of the Verb, as, 

monitus erat. He had been advised. 

inoxiit& erat. She had been advised. 

monitum erat. It had been advised, 

rex monitus erat. The king had been advised. 

refipnft monit& erat. The queen had been advised, 

consiliimi monitum erat. The council had been advised. 

^ Locus makes loca, as well as loci, in the Plural. Loca is, of 
course. Neuter. 
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§ 69. Adjectives belonging to Substantives, but separated 
from them by the Verb sum, must also agree in Gender, 
Number, and Case with them, as, 

hasta erat longa. The spear was long. 

bellmn erat inutile. The war was useless. 

Translate : — 

§70. jFtmye Verb, i. iratn-ne fov-ebas? 2. dux 
illustris iram et invidiam fov-ebat. 3. Brutus-ne milites 
damiirariv juss-it ? 4. admon-Itus est. 5. admon-itli est. 
6. puer vitium vitare doctus erat. 7. sorores- caenam 
parare doctae erant. 8. Brutus equos exerc-ere jussus 
esset. 9. habu-i. 10. habu-gram. 11. caenae sunt 
jucundae. 12, vinum est dulce. 

§ 71. Finite Verb, i. The soldiers were ordered. 2. 
Had the sisters been ordered to praise the boy ? 3. Crassus 
feared to accuse Cotta. 4. The soldiers were restraining 
the general. 5. The generals would not have been re- 
strained. 6. He would have filled. 7. Crassus destroyed 
a city by fighting. 8. The city would have been de- 
stroyed. 9. Had they filled? 10. The boys would be 
taught. 

§ 72. Decline throughout: — i. justa leXy a just law, 
2, fidus servus, a faithful slave, 3. injucundus labor, 
unpleasant labour, 

§ 73. Give, with reasons, the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

3Td Decl. pater, a father, mater, a mother, venter, the 
belly, poema, a poem, calcar, a spur, fax, a torch, sepes 
[G. -is], a hedge, and turbo, a whirlwind. 
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EXERCISE 20. 

Historic Tenses of the Second Conjugation continued. 
Further rules for the Agn^eement of Acfjective with 
Substantive. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary lo, p. 146. 

§ 74^ To translate into Latin a string of Nouns haying the 
word anJ prefixed to the last of them, either prefix the Con- 
junction et to each Noun after the first, or omit it altogether, 
as. 



*} 



Caesar et Fompeios et 

Grassus, or Caesar, ^ Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
Fompeius, Crassus. 



§ 75. An Adjective belonging to several Substantives is put 
in the Plural Number, as, 

frater et soror maesti The brother and sister are sad. 

sunt, 

ignis, aqua, ferrum util- Fire, water, and iron are very 

issima sunt. useful. 

If the Substantives are of different Genders, as in the above 
examples, the rule for the Gender of the Adjective is as 
follows : — 

{a) If the Substantives are names of Jiving things, the Ad- 
jective agrees with the «worthier Gender ^, 

(Jf) If the Substantives are names of things not living the 
Adjective is usually put in the Neuter Plural, 

**♦ Before doing the following Exercise, the rules for the Com- 
parison of Adjectives [Latin Grammar, §§ 26-30] should be learnt. 



* The Masculine Gender is said to be more worthy than the 
Feminine, and the Feminine more wotlVvy lYi^xv ^Scia'^^xs^Kt* 
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Translate : — 

§ 76. jFt'niye Verb. i. pater, mater, frater, soror doc- 
erentur. 2. urbem pulcherrimam, opulentissimam, illus- 
trissimam delev-erant. 3. puella urceum implebat. 
4. Athenienses erant politissimi. 5. puer coerc-etur. 
6. viri, mulieres, pueri coerc-lti erant. 7. ducem, servos, 
populum rex coerc-ebat. 8. reginS servos juss-isset. 
9. mare est procellosum. 10. montes sunt altissimi. 

Infinite Verb, 11. doctum iri. 12. docu-isse. 13. de- 
lev-isse. 14. impl-ere. 15. juss-isse. 16. jussus. 

§ 77. Ftniie Verb. i. The son, the daughter, and the 
slave are exercising the horses. 2. Crete is a very famous 
island. 3. Delos is a more famous island. 4. The sons 
had a wealthy father. 5. The voyage was very unpleasant. 
6. Was not the sea tempestuous? 7. The sun, moon, and 
stars are very beautiful. 8. The night was pleasant. 
9. The day was more pleasant. 10. The evening was 
most pleasant. 

Infinite Verb. 11. To have been ordered. 12. To be 
about to order. 13. Cherished. 14. Having been mixed. 
1 5. Having been advised. 

§ 78. Decline throughout [see Latin Grammar, § 25] : — 
I. ^lius rex, another king. 2- aliud bellum, anether war. 
3. nulla messis, no harvest. 

§ 79. Give, with reasons^ the Gender of the following 
Substantives. [The numbers after each Latin word shew 
the Declension.] 

anus, 4, an old woman ; laus, 3, praise ; res, 5, a thing; 
minister, 2, an attendant ; fulmen, 3, //^^/«2*«^ / libertas, 3, 
liberty; penetrale, 3, an inner room ; jaculum, 2, a dart ; 
Orgetorix, 3, Orgetorix [a Gallic chief] ; and strix, 3, a 
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EXERCISE 21. 

Historic Tenses of the Second Cox^iugation continued. 

The Genitive Case. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary ii, p. 147. 

§ 80. The Genitive is translated by of or the English Pos- 
sessive Case, expressed by an apostrophe and s, as, 

urbis muros obsident. They are besieging the walls 

of the city. 
flli& regis amatur. The king's daughter is loved. 

Note. — In the above examples the Genitives urbis and regis are said 
to be dependent on or governed by the words muros and filia, respec- 
tively. The Genitive may be written either before or after the 
Substantive on which it is dependent. 

Translate : — 

§ 81. jFtntfe Verb, i. justitia, fides, virtus laudantur; 
ir3. et invidia damnantur. 2. certamen erat atrocissimum. 
3. ducis filia tim-ebat. 4. ducem filiS, tim-ebit. 5. regis 
et reginae virtus. laudabltur. 6. nonne Civitas tot^ terr- 
ebatur. 7. totam civitatem mors term -erat. 8. legati 
Atheniensium respond-erunt. 9. respond-eratis-ne, legati 
Atheniensium ? 10. pugnando, necando, obsid-endo, dux 
hostem terru-erat. 

Infinite Verb. 11. timu-isse. 12. terr-itus esse. 13. pro- 
hib-itus. 14. prohib-ltum iri. 

§ 82. Finite Verb. i. The wisdom of the king is 
very great. 2. He was fearing the anger of the soldiers. 
3. Active leaders would not have feared. 4. He feared the 
dangersof the sea, the mountains, <7«flf the rivers ^ 5. The 

' Mountains and rivers must, of course, be in th^ G^\:^to^ Cj^^^. 
The full form of the sentence would be * "H-e feax^ ^'t ^-asv^jxs* ^ 
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walls of wealthy and famous cities were besieged. 6. The 
queen's daughter had persuaded. 7. The soldier and 
sailor were holding spears. 8. The father of the active 
boy had persuaded. 9. The slave of the wealthy king 
had supplied water. 

§ 83. Decline throughout [see Latin Grammar, § 25] : — 
I. unus miles ^, one soldier, 2. uterque exercitus^ et/her 
army, 3. ullH condicio, any proposal, 4. neutrum mare, 
neither sea, 5. ambo fratres, hoik brothers. 



EXERCISE 22. 



Historic Tenses of the Second Conjugation continued. 
Prepositions, Conjunctions and Adverbs. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 13, p. 147. 

§ 84. The Prepositions ad, to or /?/, per, through^ inter, 
bettween or among^ and in, into, govem an Accusative Case ', 
as, 

pauoi ad seneotutem perveniunt. Few come to old age,. 

— — ^ 1 

the sea, of the mountains, and of the rivers. So in the next sentence 
wealthy and famous must each be in the Genitive to agree with 
cities, 

' Unus has no Plural Number, unless it agree with a "Noun which 
has no singular, as unae literae, one letter ; una maenia, one wall, 

' Uterque^ meaning each one of two, and neuter, meaning neither one 
of two, have no Plural, unless they either (i) agree with a Noun which 
has no Singular, as utraque castra, each campy or (2) refbr to two i^ets 
or multitudes of persons or things, as Aequi cum Remis praelio con- 
tendenmt; utriqueacriterdimic&runt; neutris victoria erat, /A« ilf^t/t 
contended with the Remi in battle ; each side fought fiercely ; neither 
gained a victory, 

• The Prepositions governing the Accusative here given are only 
a few of the most common. The complete list is given below in 
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1 

§ 85/ Conjunctions connect words or sentences together, 
as et, and; sed, but; nam, /or; quia, because; igitur, there- 
fore, 

§ 86. Adverbs shew how, nuben^ or fwbere^ as fortiter, 
bravely; nunc, now; 'Mc, here. 

Note, — Adverbs are often written with an accent on the last syl- 
lable, which distinguishes them from other parts of speech, as cit6, 
quicJcly. 

*** Before doing the following Exercise, the exceptional Genders 
of the First and Second Declensions, and the exceptions to the 
Masculine terminations of the Third Declension [Latin Grammar, 
Appendix B, pp. 140, 141] should be learnt by heart. 

Translate : — 

§ 87. Finite Verb, 1, dux machinas ad muros promov- 
ebat. 2. inter patres at plebem certamen atrocissimum 
erat. 3. per totam urbem silentiupi est. 4. Cicero in 
forum advolat. 5. aquae citb praeb-erentur. 6. pater 
nondum persuas-erat. 7. Crassus semper placu-it, sed 
Brutus, Cassius, Cotta nunquam placu-erunt. 8. regin^ 
prohib-itS, esset. 9. ira, invidia, odium sunt damnosissima. 
10. dux urbem obsid-ere parabat, sed hostes non terr-iti 
sunt. n. Cotta laudatur, quia bonus est. 12. pericula 
montium non timu-issent. 1 3. pericul2, maris non terru- 
issent. 

§ 88. Finite Verb, 1, The boy's mother never pre- 
vented. 2. Did not the king's friends often answer? 
3. The wisdom of the ambassadors was very great. 4. The 
soldiers waited for - a - long - time at the gates of the 
city. 5. The wolf is among the sheep. 6. The senators, 
being-frightened, flew into the senate-house. 7. A faithful 
friend abides through all dangers. 8. He did not feat tivs^ 
anger of the ambassadors. 9. TYv^ ^iv>r^ ol\iw%^ ^^-v^^ 
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have frightened the citizens. lo. Many queens hate been 
very brave, ii. The desire of fighting has often been 
very hurtful. 12. The king's daughter would have been 
frightened. 1 3. The brothers and sisters of Crassus would 
not have been frightened, for they are very brave. 

Infinite Verb, 14. To have feared. 15. Going to 
frighten^. 16. That must be frightened. 17. Having 
been admonished. 

§ 89. Decline throughout [see Latin Grammar, § 25] : — 
I. solus civis, the only citizen, 2. alteram genus ^, another 
(or a second) kind, 3. tota gens, the whole race^, 

§ 90. Give, with reasons, the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

grando, 3, hail; latro, 3, a robber; caro, ^^ flesh; 
humeras, 2, a shoulder ; carbasus, 2, canvas; iter, 3, a 
journey ; latus, 3, a side ; and spes, 5, hope. 



EXERCISE 23. 



Historic Tenses of the Second Coisjugation con- 
tinued. FrepositionB continued. Aut, vel, neque, 
and et. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 13, p. 147. 

§ 91. The word or is translated by vel (sometimes by 

* Say about to frighten, 

^ Alter, meaning one, or the other ^ of two, has no Plural, except 
under the conditions which have been already mentioned in the note 
on uterque and neuter. See § 83, note 2. 

^ In the Plural the word the must be omitted, as, totae gentes, 
wAo/e races, not the whole races. 
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aut) ; nor or and . . , not by neque (sometimes written nee), 

legunt vol soribunt. TTiey are reading or writing. 

Deos venerator, neo in- He worships the Oods and does 
juste faoit. 110^ act unjustly. 

Note, — ^In Negative Commands the words or, nor, and , . . not, 
are translated by neve or neo, as, ne dicas neve me turbes, do not 
speak or disturb me. 

§ 92. The words either ...or are translated by aut . . . aut, 
or vel . • . v^ asy ^ 

dons oiviom ant place- The gifts of the citizens will 

bnnt aut displicebunt. either please or displease. 

vel nxaestus vel hilaris Be either sad or merry. 
sis. 

Note, — Aut . . . aut expresses a stronger alternative than vel . . . 
vel. Aut A aut B would mean * either A, and not B, or B, and 
not A ;' whereas vel A vel B would mean * either A or B, whichever 
you please.^ 

§ 93, The words neither . . . nor, or not either . . . or, are 
translated by neque . . . neque [nee . . . nee]^ as, 

neque aquam neque vinum I will give you neither water 
tibi dabo. nor wine ; or / wiU not give 

you either water or wine. 

§ 94. Both, followed by and, is expressed by et . . . et*, as, 

et Fompeius et Crassus. Both Pompey and Crassus. 

Note, — The words either, neither, and both, when used as above are 
Conjunctions. But they are also used as Adjectives, in agreement 
with some Substantive, in which case they are translated by uterque, 
neuter, and ambo respectively. See § 83. 

*^* Before doing the following Exercise, the ex<5eptions to the 
Feminine terminations of the Third Declension [Latin Grammar, 
Appendix B, pp. 142-3] should be learnt. 

' Or by -que . . . et, or -<\\xe . . . -o^t. 
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Translate : — 

§ 95. Ft'm'te Verb, i. vel aqu& vel vinum citd praeb- 
eretur. 2. et aqu& et vinum cito praeb-erentur. 3. dux 
neque timu-it neque respond-it. 4. aut Cortonam aut 
Narniam Galli oppugnabunt. 5. et Cortonam et Narniam 
Galli oppugnaverunt. 6. plerique terr-iti sunt, nee respond- 
erunt. 7. magistri pueros nee doc-ebant nee exerc-ebant. 
8. magister pueros et docu-erat et exercu-erat. 9. regis 
filii vel filiae resp^d-issent. 10. Romani aut^erni-issent 
aut terr-iti essent. 11. Romanos aut terru-isset aut timu- 
isset. 12. cives ignavi sunt, neque corpora exerc-ent. 
13. rex vel respond-eret vel tac*«ret. 14. et dux et 
milites respond-issent. 

§ 96, Finite Verb. i. They have .neither gold nor 
silver; 2. They had both horses and money. 3. Either 
Caesar or Crassus answered. 4. They would either have 
persuaded or displeased. 5. They would both have dis- 
pleased and sinned. 6. We feared neither enemies nor 
dangers. 7. They sinned grievously, and did not practise 
virtue. 8. Neither envy nor hatred nor danger would 
terrify Catiline. 9. The Gauls did not besiege either 
Mantua or Cremona. 10. Answer, either to-day or to- 
morrow, O lazy citizens. 1 1. Both the boy and the girl 
were being taught. 12. The master was teaching both 
the sister and brother. 

§ 97. Give, with reasons ^ the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

Athenae, i, Athens [a city]; orator, 3, an orator ; cor, 
3, a heart; ordo, 3, a rank.; fortitudo, 3, bravery ; lapis, 
3, a stone; turris, 3, a tower ; magnes [G. -etis], 3, a 
magnet ; quies [G. -etis], 3, rest ; pars, 3, a fart ; merx, 
3, merchandise ; dens, 3, a tooth; and cornu, 4, a horn. 
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EXERCISE 24. 

Primary Tenees, Active and Passive; of the Third 
Coigugation. Prepositions continued. The Dative 
Case. Personal and Beflexive Pronouns. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 14, pp. 147, 148. 

§ 98. The Prepositions a, fromf ex, out of, or /rom^ and in, 
/«, govern an Ablative Case \ as, 

epifltolam a Fabio fMSoepi. I have received a letter from 

Fabius, 

Note. — Ab is used instead of a when the next word begins with a 
vowel or h, as ab urbe, ab hostibus. E is sometimes used instead 
of ex. 

§ 99. The Dative Case is translated by the words to or for, 
as, 

dxix militibus praemium The general promised a reward 

proznisit. to the soldiers. 

csienani regi parant. They are preparing supper for 

the king. 

Note I. — The word to is sometimes omitted in the English trans^ 
lation. Thus, to take an instance from the above examples, dux 
militibus praemium promisit might be rendered, * The general pro- 
mised the soldiers a reward.' So, similis puero, like a boy, iScc, 

Note 2. — To when it implies motion to is not a sign of the Djitive, 
but is translated by ad or in with the Accusative, or by the Accusa- 
tive alone if the Substantive be the name of a town or small island. 

Note 3. — For^ when it means on behalf of is usually translated "by 
pro with the Ablative, as pro patria pugnare, * to fight for one*s 
country.' 

* The Prepositions governing the Ablative here given are only a 
few of the most common. The complete list is given below in 
§ 128. 
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*^* Before doing the following Exercise, the Personal Pronouns 
ogo, 7, tu, thoUf or you, and the Reflexive Pronoun se or sese, 
himself, herself, itself, or themselves [Latin Grammar, §§ 32, 33] should 
be learnt. 

Translate : — 

§ 100. Fintie Verb, i. die-it. 2. dic-at. 3. milites 
ne dic-ant. 4. ne dic-ite, milites. 5. umbrS, viatoribus 
est gratissimS. 6. arctim et sagittas in manu tenebat. 
7. ex urbe in agros discess-erit. 8. poet^ praemium 
puero promis-it. 9. ab urbe in agros disced-it. 10. ne 
frang-e, puer. 11. statu^ frang-ltur. 12. statuS frang- 
atur. 13. status frang-etur. 14. portae claud-entur. 
15. portaeclaud-antur. 16. portae claud-untur. 17. caenS, 
mihi paratur. 18. pax impigris militibus non jucunda 
est. 19. hlc monumentum pon-amus, cives. 20. frater 
et soror sese docuerunt. 21. pon-Imus. 22. pon-emys. 
23. pon-amur. 24. ne timete, pueri; nulli hostes vos 
terrebunt. 25. poetS se laudat. 26. interea portae 
claud-untur. 27. quarti legio in hibemi reduc-etur. 

28. ex tanta multitudine nemo hospitium nobis praebuit. 

29. servus boves ad stabul2l redux-it. 30. duc-ite, milites. 
31. duc-ere, miles. 32. duc-imini, milites. 

Infinite Verb, 33. discess-drus esse. 34. claud-endo. 
35. dux-isse. 36. ductus esse. 37. fractus esse. 38. dic- 
tdrus. 39<. freg-isse. 40. fractum iri. 41. posu-isse. 
42. positus. 43. claus-isse. 44. disced-endi. 

§101. Give, with reasons ^ the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

sors, 3, a lot ; Mars, 3, Mars [God of War] ; clavis, 3, 
a key ; collis, 3, a hill ; mons, 3, a mountain; and fraus, 
3, deceit. 
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EXERCISE 25. 

Primary Tenses of the Third Conjugation 
Continued. Apposition. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 15, p. 148. 

§ 102. One Noun following another, and referring to the 
same thing, is said to be in Apposition to the first Noun. It 
must agree in Case (and, if an Adjective, in Gender and 
Number also) with that to which it is in Apposition. [See 
Latin Granmiar, § 76, III, and VI.] The following are 
examples: — 

Ciceroni oonsidi literae A letter is delivered to Cicero 

deferuntxir. the consul. 

nobilitas sola est atque Virtue is the sole and only no- 

unica virtus. bility, 

Titurium magistrum equi- He appoints Titurius master of 

turn nominat. the horse. 

In the first example, consuli is in apposition to Ciceroni; 
in the second, nobilitas sola atque iiniea is in apposition to 
virtus; and, in the third, magistrum equitum is in appo- 
sition to Titurium. 

Note I. — In apposition of the first kind [Latin Grammar, § 76, VI] 
the second Noun is often marked off from the first by commas^ 
especially if it has an Adjective in agreement with it, or a Genitive 
Case dependent on it, as Achilles, fortissimus Graecorum, Achilles, 
the bravest of the Greeks; Darius, rex Persarum, Darius, king of 
Persia, &c< 

Note a. — The word as is often a sign of Apposition in English, as, 
tutamen secum gladium portabat, * He used to carry about a sword 
with him, as a defence.* 

*»* Before doing the following Exercise, the exceptions to the 
Neuter terminations of the Third Declension, and the exceptional 
Genders of the Fourth Declension [Latin Grammar, A^^^ewiv^ "^^ 
p. 143] shonld be learnt 

D 2 
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Translate : — 

§ 103. Finite Verb. i. Tullus, tertius rex Romae, Alba- 
nos petiv-it. 2. neutri initium pugnae faci-unt^ 3. tres 
fratres utriusque gentis, Romanae et Albanae, delecti 
sunt. 4. Romani fratres Horatii appellabantur. 5. Albanos 
fratres Curiatios vocabant. 6. Horatii et Curiatii sese^ 
invlcem pet-unt. 7. duo Horatii cad-unt. 8. tertius frater 
tres Curiatios, spem Albanae gentis, occid-it. 

Infinite Verb. 9. occld-ere. 10. occid-isse. 11. oc- 
cisus esse. 12, petitus. 13. petitum iri. 14. delectQrus. 
15. delectus. 16. fac-ere. 17. fa9i-endo. 

§ 104. Finite V^rb. i. To Titus, the son of Ves- 
pasianus, three legions were entrusted. 2. Domitianus, 
the son of Vespasianus, was twelfth Emperor of Rome 
and the last of the Caesars. • 3. He read- through the 
whole book. 4. He chose Fabius as a companion for 
himself [§ 102, note 2]. 5. The city was called Rome. 
6. They called the city Athens. 7. Achilles, the bravest 
of the Greeks, slew Hector, the bravest of the Trojans. 
8. Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, arts, <i»^ virtue [§ 74], 
is said to have been the inventress of the flute. 9. They 
call us foolish, but themselves wise. 10. Solon was 
esteemed the wisest of men. 11. Croesus esteemed him- 
self the happiest of men. 

§ 105. Decline throughout, in one number only: — 
I. Romana respublica, decus terrarum, the Roman state, 
ihe glory of the earth. 2, Augustus Caesar, Imperator 
Romanus, Augustus Caesar, the Roman Emperor. 3. The- 
bae, Boeotiae caput, Thebes, the capital of Boeotia. 

* For the inflexion of Verbs in -io of the Third Conjugation, see 
Latin GrammAr, p. ^$. * Each other. 
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§ 106. Give, wiih reasons, the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

praeco, 3, a crier ; humus, 2, the ground ; manus, 4, 
a hand; vulgus, 2, the common people ; interpres [G. -etis], 
3, an interpreter ; robigo, 3, mildew ; aestas, 3, summer; 
ars, 3, art; auceps, 3, a bird-catcher ; jubar, 3, sunshine ; 
elephas, 3, an elephant ; ebur, 3, ivory ; and fiir, 3, a 
thief. 



EXERCISE 26. 



Primary Tenses of the Third Conjugation continued. 
The Appoaitional Dative. Fossessive and Pe- 
monstrative Pronouns. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 16, p. 149, 

§ 107. In Apposition of the second kind [Latin Grammar, 
§ 76, VL] the Appositional Substantive is sometimes put in the 
Dative Case, especially when the word denotes either (i) an 
effect produced, or (2) a feeling of the mind ; as in the follow- 
ing examples: — 

flumen erat impedimento The river was a hindrance 
militibus. [literally, was for a hind- 

ranee] to the soldiers. 
civium oalamitates ourae 7%« calamities of ike citizens 
sunt mihi. are a concern [literally, are 

for a concern] to me. 

Note. — The following are a few of the substantives sg used : — 

I. Effects, auxilio, a help or assistance [lit. /or a help]; impedi- 
mento, a hindrance ; praesidio, a guard or protection ; exitio, a 
destruction; decori, an ornament or honour; dedecori, a disgrace; 
Usui, a benefit; detrimento, a damage; praedae, a prey; ludibrio, a 
mockery or laughing-stock; oneri, a burden ; ItvdVcVx o- "t^wij* 
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2. Feelings, voluptati, a pleasure ; dolori, a grief; curae, an object 
of concern or love ; odio, an object of hatred, 

§ 108. Besides being used after the verb suxo, this Dative 
is also found after the Verbs do, I give; mitto, / send; re- 
linquo, / leave ; duco, / reckon or consider, and some others. 
In such examples the word as [already noticed in § 102, note 2, 
as a sign of Apposition] must generally be supplied in trans- 
lation, as, 

Cioeronem praesidio urbi Tliey leave Cicero as a pro- 
relinquunt. tectionfor the city, 

•»♦ Before doing the following Exercise the declension of the 
Possessive and Demonstrative Pronouns [Latin Grammar, %% 34*35] 
should be learnt. 

Translate : — 

§ 109. Finite Verb. i. haec res auxilio nobis erat. 
2. captivorum numerus impedimento exercitui erit. 3. La- 
bienum mitt-et auxilio legionibus. 4. Cotta praesidio castris 
relinqu-Ktur. 5. ampla domus saepe domino dedecori 
est. 6. hominibus hujusmodi animS, oneri ftiit. 7. civibus 
vestris corpus voluptati est. 8. Crassus hunc librum sorori 
meae dono ded-it. 9. mare est exitio avidis nautis. 
10. ea clades dolori nobis fuit. 

Infinite Verb. 1 1 . occisum in. 12. fec-isse. 13. petens. 
14. petitus. 15. miss-flrus. 16. occld-endus. 17. relictus. 
18. reliqu-isse. 19. relict-Qrus. 20. faci-endo. 

§110. Finite Verb, i. This soldier will be a laughing- 
stock to his companions. 2. The sorrows of the king and 
queen are an objed-of -concern to the people. 3. The gold 
of the captives was a prey to the conquerors. 4. These 
arts are beneficial [say, are /or-a-benefit] to us. 5. Has- 
drubal was sent as an assistance to Hannibal. 6. Let us 
^'ve this horse to your brother as a present, 7. The taxes 
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are a burden to the Sicilians. 8. Those letters were a 
proof io us of your kindness. 9. The legions are a pro- 
tection to the city. 

§ III. Give, with reasons^ the Gender of the following 
Substantives : — 

viator, 3, a traveller ; carmen, 3, a song ; laurus, 4, a 
bay-tree; acus, 4, a needle; onus, 3, a burden; pax, 3, 
peace ; vox, 3, a voice ; consuetudo, 3, a custom ; porticus, 
4, a portico ; messis, 3, a harvest; pecus, 3, cattle; aes, 
3, brass ; and os, 3, a bone. 



EXERCISE 27. 



Primary Tenses of the Third Coiijugation continued. 

The Ablative Case. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 17, p. 149. 

§ 112. The Ablative Case is translated by the signs /», <u;///6, 
from^ or by ; and sometimes at^ thariy ofy and/or. The use of 
Prepositions with the Ablative is very common in Latin, but, 
for the present, the words fwitbyfrom^ or hy [when not used of 
place], may be translated by the Ablative alone, unless the noun 
he the name of a living thing, when a Preposition must al<ivays 
be used. With is then expressed by cum ; from by a [or ab 
before a vowel], or e, ex ; and ^ by a [ab]. Notice the fol- 
lowing examples : — 

a. regie more vivriiit. They live in a princely manner. 

/rSgionem ferro ignique He lays waste the region with 

vastat. fre and sword. 

j ooxn multis equitibus He set out with many horse- 

^ profectus est. soldiers. 
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^ r inopla oibi periit. He died from want of food. 

I literas a te aooepi. I have received a letter from 

you. 

. r lapide ocoisus est. He was killed by a stone. 

I a Crasso oooisus est. He was killed by Crassus. 

§ 113. When a Substantive and Adjective [or Participle] 
are in agreement, any words that are dependent upon either 
the Substantive or Adjective [Participle] are usually placed 
bettween them, as, 

soxnina corporis animique The utmost vigour of body and 

vis. mind. 

Tirbs statuls et imaginibus A city adorned with statues and 

omata. images. 

In the first of these examples the words * corporis animique' 
are Genitives dependent on *vis;' in the second the words 
* statuis et imaginibus ' are Ablatives dependent on (or governed 
by) * omata.* 

Translate : — 

§ 114. Finiie Verb. 1. hostem machinis, igni, ferro 
pet-amus, cives. 2. summos reipublicae honores pet- 
amus ^, Quirites. 3. epistolam a Crasso scriptam summo 
gaudio leg-i. 4. rapS,, lactucas, caules ed-it. g. caules 
edit.* 6. arcus et sagittae a militibus frang-entur. 7. po- 
culum auro et argento ornatum ne frang-!te, amici. 
8. veteres harum arbonim rami vento frang-untur. 9. ne 
Crassus epistolam illam tanta ira scriptam mitt-at. 10. canis, 
pastorum comes, multo latratu oves ag-it. 11. hastis 
telis-que* aliis vulneratus est. 12. ab illo milite vulneratus 
est. 

* Notice the different meanings of the verb peto. In this sentence 
it means to seek; in the previous sentence it meant to assail or 
attack. 

* The Conjunction -que, and, is always attached to the end of 
some other word in the sentence. 
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§ 115. I. The city will be attacked by the soldiers in^ 
this manner. 2. The daughters of that king were very 
beautiful. . 3. Your wisdom is said to be very great. 4. 
The most beautiful city of all the earth [say, of the whole 
earth] will be destroyed by those arts 0/ yours, 5. The 
wickedness of these women and of your citizens, O king, 
will be destructive to the whole state. 6. The slaves of 
king Attains have not-yet shut the gates. 7. The famous 
poems of Homerus and Virgilius have been read by our 
grandfathers and will be read by our grandchildren. 
8. Faith has been violated by that proud king. 9. Many 
branches of trees would have J)een broken by the wind. 

10. Let the wicked daughters of king Danaus be slain. 

11. Slay these slaves, O soldier. 12. Slay the wicked 
daughters of king Danaus, O citizens. 

§ 116. Decline throughout : — i. tota ilia nox, the whole 
0/ that night. 2. ego, Imperator, /, the Emperor. 3. mag- 
num istud opus, that great work 0/ yours. 



EXERCISE 28. 



Primary Tenses of the Third Conjugation continued. 
Beports of Speeches in Becta Oratio. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary i8, pp. 149, 150. 

§ 117. In reporting the words used by a speaker, the phrase 
'he said,' or *said he,' which usually introduces them in 
English, is translated by inquit. The same word is used 



* The word in may generally be translated by the Ablative alone, 
ivhen it is not used oi place. 
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also in reporting a dialogue to translate our ' he answered/ 
as, 

* our autem/ rex inquit, ' Bui why* said the king, * do 

* urbem non oppugna- we not attack the city f ' 
mus?' 

*quia/ inq\4t imperator, * Because,^ replied the general, 

* maohinae nondum ex- ' the engines are not yet pre- 
straotae sunt/ pared* 

Note I. — ^The word • inquit' is usually placed after the first or second 
word of the quotation, as in the above example. A Nominative 
Case or other word belonging to * inquit ' may either bd written close 
to it, as ' inquit imperator ' in the second example, or be separated 
from it by the opening words of the quotation, as, 

deinde imperator, * nescio/ * / know not whence you come* 
inquit, * unde venias.' Jhe general then replied. 

Note 2. — ^The words of a speaker are always indicated by inverted 
commas. 

§ ii8. The Nominatives of the Personal Pronouns, ego, tu, 
&c., are rarely expressed in Latin except when some particular 
stress is intended to be laid upon them. Thus I am playing 
may, in nine cases out of ten, be translated by ludo alone. 
But if the meaning is * Jam playing, whilst j'ow (or other people) 
are doing something else,' the Pronoun ego should be sup- 
plied. 

§ 119, The Possessive Pronouns mens, tuus, suus, &c. may 
often be omitted in Latin when it is clear from the sense of the 
words which Pronoun is meant. Thus * pater amat filium ' may 
always, in the absence of a context suggesting any other inter- 
pretation, be rendered * the father loves bis son ' — if it meant 
* the father loves my son or your son * the Pronouns meum or 
tuum would have to be supplied — amo fratrem, *I love rny 
brother ; * amas sororem, * you ^ love your sister,' &c. 



* The Second Person Singular of the Latin verb may often be 
rendered by the pronoun you instead of thou ; indeed it is best to do 
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Translate : — 

§ 120. Fi'mye Verb, i. otium quaer-imus. 2. *nunc*, 
inquit rex, * otium quaer-amus, milites/ 3. praedam bello 
Mithridatico captam redd-amus. 4. sed subitd Crassus, 
* nunquam/ inquit, * praeda nostra vobis redd-etur/ 5. tan- 
ge manum meam, dilectissime frater. 6. portam nos- 
tram manibus [§ 119] ne claud-ite, amici. 7. ' accip-!te/ 
inquit, *hoc praemium, diices; aliud praemium milites 
accipi-ent/ 8. artibus diu et diligenter exercitis hostem 
vic-erunt. 9. *his artibus,' inquit, * hostem vine-emus, 
fortissimi comites/ 10. auream regis coronam tang-unt, 
sed reginae coronam nunquam tetig-erunt. 11. regis et 
reginae capita corona cing-ent. 12. corpus meum ne 
tang-ant cives. 13. corpus meum ne tang-ant, cives. 
14. sacerdotes capita [§ 119] coronis cing-unt. 

Infinite Verb, 15. quaesiv-isse. 16. accip-ere. 17. ac- 
cipi-endo. i8. redditus esse. 19. reddltiirus esse. 
20. victus. 

§ 121. Finiie Verb. i. Let the sailor live. 2. Live, 
O boy. 3. Live happily, O companions. 4. * For-a-long- 
time,' said he, *we have lived happily, wisely, and [§ 74] 
peacefully.* 5. This day will be most fortunate for us. 
6. * That day,' said the queen, ' was most unfortunate for 
you, O my [§ 119] sisters.' 7. They are covering their 
bodies with garments. 8. The bodies of these priests 
will be covered with cloaks and other garments. 9. Do 
you see [§ iig, footnote'] the horses of Crassus and of 
another general? 10. By these arts we shall quickly 
conquer the undisciplined forces of the enemy. 11.' We 

so always except in passages of particular formality or solemnity. 
The possessive tuus may, in the same way, be rendered yottr instead 
of tliine or thy. 
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shall never conquer our enemies/ he said, 'except by 
fighting bravely/ 12. The Athenians have sought plea- 
sure, ease, and sleep. 

§ 122. Decline throughout: — i. sola res, /Ae only thing. 
2. vetus istud vinum, thai old wine 0/ yours. 3. quaedam 
pejor culpa, a certain worse fault. [Lat. Gr. Appendix 

E, II.] 



EXERCISE 29. 



Primary Tenses of the Third Conjugation continued. 
Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 19, p. 150. 

§ 123. The following Prepositions govern an Accusative 
Case: — 

ante, apud, ad, adversus, 

ciroum, circa, citra, cis, 

contra, erga, extra, infra, 

inter, intra, juzta, ob, 

penes, pone, post» and praeter, 

prope, propter, per, secundum, 

supra, versus, ultra, trans. 

And unto these, if motion be intended, 

Let in, sub, super, subter, be appended ^. 



* The meanings are : — ante, before; apud, at, near, and — when used 
of an author — in, as, apud Homcrum, in Homer, apud Platonem, in 
Plato, &c. ; ad, to or at ; adversus (or adversum), against ; circum, 
circa, round, about; citra, cis, on this side of; contra, against; erga, 
towards; extra, outside of; infra, beneath; inter, between, among; 
intra, within ; juxta, near, next to ; ob, on account of, and — when used 
of place — before; penes, in the power of; pone, behind; post, behind, 
after, since ; praeter, beside, except, beyond, contrary to ; prope, near ; 
propter, beside, on account of; per, through, by means of, during; 
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§ 124. The Prepositions, except versus, are placed he/ore 
the Substantives they govern. If the Substantive has an 
Adjective in agreement, or a dependent Genitive, preceding it, 
the Preposition is generally placed before the Adjective, or 
dependent Genitive, as, 

post tot perioula. j^ier so many dangers. 

ad hostitixn castrft. To the camp of the enemy. 

But often it is placed bet<iveen, as> 

iniiltas ob cansas. For many reasons. 

hano in partem. Inio this quarter. 

Translate : — 

§ 125. I'imye Verb. i. virtutem, justitiam, sapientiam 
ante divitias pon-imus. 2. praedam ad portas urbis victor 
deposu-it ; inde ad templum Jovis process -it. 3. Caesar 
quartam legionem adversus Remos mis-it. 4. Cotta tre- 
centos custodes circum castra posu-it, et contra alios 
hostes proced-it. 5. regina extra urbem manebat, quia 
intra muros seditio erat. 6. inter Horatios et Curiatios 
pugn^ praeclarissim§, erat. 7. inter tot pericula nemo 
ducem culpavit. 8. Marcus juxta domum suam monu- 
mentum pcm-ere statu-it. 9. per caedem, per ignes, per 
omnia montium ac silvarum pericula miles proced-et. 
10. ne trans fluvium pueros mitt-amus. li. equites in 
silvam proced-ent. 12. ui hostes impetum faci-et. 

§ 126. Finiie Verb, i. Before supper let there be 
silence. 2. He drives his horses to the right-hand gate 
of the city. 3. He cherishes bitter enmity against the 

secundum, nes^t after ^ according to; supra, above; versus, towards 
(placed after its case) ; ultra, beyond ; trans, across ; in, /o, in/o, upon, 
against (always with a notion of motion to)tfor (of time), in or after 
(of manner, as, in hunc modum, * after this manner *), towards ; sub, 
under, up to, and— when used of time— ^ms/ after, just before, about; 
super, over, above, and — when used of number — 6<sidc& ; ^>afe{VKt,un.d«r . 
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Romans. 4. The waves always roar around the island. 
5. The enemy have pitched their camp on-this-side-of the 
river. 6. Between these two boys there has been a very 
great friendship. 7. The wolves are among the sheep. 

8. * Let us resolve/ said he, * to place riches after virtue.' 

9. I have made this journey on-account-of you, O friends. 

10. The Helvetii live beyond the mountains. 11. They 
are making an attack upon the left wing of the Cartha- 
ginians. 1 2. Let them prepare supper just-before night. 

§ 127. Decline throughout: — i. tantus terror, ^d? great 
terror, 2. talis res, such a thing, 3. nullus ictus, no 
blow. 



EXERCISE 30. 



Historic Tenses, Active and Passive, of the Third 
Conjugation. Prepositions governing the Ablative. 
The Definitive Pronouns. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 20, p. 150. 

§ 128. The following Prepositions govern an Ablative 
Case: — 

a (ab), absque, coram, de, 

palaxn, olaxn, otun, ex or e, 

sine, tenus, pro, and prae. 

And unto these, if rest at be intended. 

Let in, sub, super, subter be appended ^ 

^ The meanings are: — a, ab, from^ by^ on the side of; absque, 
without [this preposition is seldom used] ; coram, in the presence of; 
de, down from, from, of, concerning; palam, in view of; clam, without 
the knowledge of; cum, tvith ; ex, e, out of from; sine, without; tenus, 
as far as (placed after its Case); pro, before (of place), in behalf of, 
for^ according to ; prae, before^ owing to, compared with ; in, m, amidst, 
among ;^ sub, under; super, over; subter, under [only used with 
Ablative in poetry]. 
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*:it* Before doing this Exercise the Definitive Pronouns idem, the 
same, and ipse, se^, should be learnt 

§ 129. The Pronoun ^se is liable to be confounded with se, 
sui, Bibi, since both are translated -self or -selves. It should 
be remembered that se, Bid, sibi, form, or belong to, the 
Object of the Verb of the sentence, but refer back to its Sub- 
ject, as, * Crassus se laudat, * Crassus praises himself (hence this 
Pronoun is called re^exive, i. e. bending back, because it bends 
or refers back to the Subject). Ipse may belong to Subject 
or Object indiflferently, and agrees with some noun, expressed 
or understood, as, * Crassus ipse dixit,' Crassus himself spoke ; 
* Crassus milites ipsos allocutus est,* Crassus addressed the soldiers 
themselves ; Ipse aderam, I myself nvas present. 

Translate : — 

§ 130. Finite Verb. i. plurimas epistolas a te accep- 
^ram. 2. urbs ab hostibus obsid-ebitur. 3. nihil coram 
civibus dix-erunt. 4. pedites de montibus in campum 
descend-issent. 5. nihil de his rebus dix-it. 6. equites 
ex urbe in Remonim fines ducti sunt. 7. Caesar Labienum 
legatum cum tribus legionibus in Treviros mis-it. 8. sine 
vobis, amici, nullum otium habebimus. 9. pro patria 
pugnare statu-issenjt. 10. ad te nuntium ipsum mls- 
issent. 11. epistola ipsa a nobis mitt-eretur. 12. eundem 
ad locum [§124] uterque exercitus process-it. 13. Crassus 
eosdem milites duc-ebat 

Infinite Verb. 14. statu-ere. 15. statu-isse. 16. po- 
situm iri. 17. toU-endi. 18. sustul-isse. 19. sublatus. 
20. victus esse. 21. vix-isse. 22. vic-isse. 

§ 131.- Finite Verb, i. The boy would have touched 
the gate. 2. The doors would have been touched by the 
boy. 3. The poet himself was touched by his son. 4. A 
letter would be sent without-the-knowledge-of the father 
and mother. 5. He determined to speak concernm.^ 
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these things. 6. He covered hts head in-the-presencer-of 
the multitude. 7. Cotta, with a great multitude of soldiers, 
sailors and farmers, had sought the king himself. 8. He 
would have dragged the ambassadors out-of the senate. 
9. Caesar ordered Titurius kis lieutenant [§119] to depart 
from the winter-quarters. 10. The enemy advanced 
without cavalry to the river. 

Infinite Verb. 11. To have advanced. 12. To be on 
the point of departing ^ 13. Having been dragj2:ed. 
14. Having been driven. 15. Having been conquered. 



EXERCISE 31. 



Historic Tenses of the Third Cox^ugation continued. 
Use of hie, is, ille« aa Personal Pronouns. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 21, p. 150. 

§ 132. The Pronouns Mo, is, and ille, are often used as 
Personal Pronouns, and are translated hey sbe^ or iV, in the 
Singular, and they in the Plural. They must agree in Gender 
and Number with the Substantives to which they refer, as^ 

legati ad Oaesarexn missi Ambassadors were sent to 
sunt ; sed eos \or illos or Caesar ; but Caesar did not 

hos] Oaeiiar non aooepit. receive them. 

§ 133. When hie and ille are used in reference to two 
Substantives which have preceded, hie refers to the last men- 
tioned, and may be translated the latter in English, ille refers 
to the first mentioned, and may be translated the former^ as, 

Parthi cum Bomanis The Parthians contend in battit 



Say to he about to depart. 
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praelio oontendunt ; hi with the Romans; the latter 

gladiis, illi sagittis ar- are armed with swords^ the 

mantiir. former with arrows, 

§ 134. The Future Active Participle, and Future Infinitive 
have various idiomatic translations in English. Thus moni- 
tiirus est may be rendered * he is going to advise,* * he is in- 
tending to advise,' ' he is o« the point (?/* advising,* &c. 

Translate : — 

§ 135. Ftntie Verb, 1, legati Cottam petit-iiri sunt 
[§ 134]; eos sine ullo response dimitt-et. 2. do vobis 
statuam; earn ne frang-ite, pueri. 3. nihil circum nos 
est, nisi mare et caelum; hoc nublbus obscurum, illud 
ventis procellosum. 4. grave opus suscep-imus, milites. 
5. Marcus a civibus suis accusatus est: crudelem per- 
fidum-que eum voc-abant. 6. nemo ducem ilium accu- 
saret, neque eum facilb vinc-eres. 7. perifide rex, te e 
domo tua ante cives ipsos trahere statu-imus. 8. in e^dem 
castr2. exercitum dux-erat. 9. hiberna Labieni trans 
fluvium erant. lo, pecuniam omnem Marco redd-iturus 
est [§ 134]. II. Marcus et Balbus mecum^ ex urbe 
disced-ebant : hie poet^ est, ille orator. 1 2. statua reginae 
frang-eretur. 

§ 136. Finite Verb. i. The citizens were dragging the 
chariot of the conqueror into the city. 2. The conqueror 
had been lifted upon the shoulders of the citizens. 3. The 
soldiers foughty»r [§ 99, note 3] their country, their altars 
and their hearths. 4. * Now,' said he, * we should have 
taken-away this great disgrace, O my friends.' 5. The 
queen is intending to touch [§ 134] the statue of Caesar 

^ For cum me, with me. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the 
Personal Pronouns, is always thus written, as tecum, with thee ox you; 
secum, with himself; nobiscum, vnth us ; vQbi^cv&m, wtK ^om« 
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with her hand. 6. The monument would be touched by 
the queen. 7. The statues would have been touched by 
the hand of the queen. 8. The silver vases were being 
broken by the conquerors. 9. ' These statues,' said he, 
* were broken by the violence of our citizens.' to. The 
sailors were undertaking another and a greater work. 
II. * We* also,' said he, ' had undertaken the same work 
without delay/ 

§ 137. Decline throughout: — i. idem ille orator, thai 
same orator, z. rex ipse Albanus, the Alban king him- 
self. 



EXERCISE 32^. 

Primary Tenses, Active and Passive, of the Fourth 
Ck)x\fngation. Use of cgns, illius, &c., as Possessive 
Pronouns. The Genitive and Ablative of Quality. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 22, p. 151. 

% 138. When the Possessive Pronoun, his^ ber, its, their, is 
Rejlexivey i. e. refers back to the Noun which is the Subject of 
the Sentence, and means bu own, her own, its onvn, their own, 
it is translated by suus ; otherwise by cgus or illius, if the 
Noun referred to be Singular, and eorum (earum) or il- 
lorum (illarum), if it be Plural, as, 

Cfttilins rem suam i>er- Catiline squandered Ais pro- 
didit. perty. 



^ The Pronoun nos should be expressed here, as the word is 
emphatic. 
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Croesus Solonem xnune- Croesus honoured Solon with 

ribus honoravit et ami- presents and sought his 

oitiam ejus \pr^ illius] friendship, 

quaesivit. 

Belgae res suas a Caesare The Belgae demand bach their 

repetunt. property from Caesar, 

Oaesar Belgis indioit bel- Caesar declares war against 

lum, et in fines eorum the Belgae, and invades thar 

[or illorum] oontendit. territory. 

§ 139. The word q/" when it denotes (^//V^^ or material is 
translated by an Adjective, as, 

A man of justice and wisdom. vir Justus et sapiens [not 

vir justitiae et sapientiae] . 

But if the English Substantive has an Adjective in agreement 
with it, we may translate literally by the Genitive, and also by 
the Ablatiye, as, 

/ vir sununae justitiae et 
A man of the utmost wisdom \ sapientiae, or,^ 

and justice. X"^^ sununa justitia et 

\ sapienHa. 

Translate : — 

§140. jFi'mle Verb. i. Cotta portas urbis clausit ; sed 
eas rex sua manu aper-it. 2. regina clamat, sed vocem 
ejus rex non audiv-it. 3. custod-iant pueros. 4. custod- 
iant pueri. 5. nautae-ne vos impediv-erunt ? 6. nautas- 
ne vos impedlv-istis ? 7. mun-iunt. 8. mun-iant. 9. muro 
maximae altitudinis [§ 139] urbs mun-itur. lo. urbs a 
militibus spectatae fidei [§ 139] custod-ietur. 11. oppid^ 
mun-ientur. 12. nutriv-erunt 13. nutri-erint ^ 1^4. *pun- 
iemini,' inquit, 'pueri.' 15. auctores horum flagi- 
tionim pun-iti sunt. 16. poetam ilium saepe audiv-imus 

* The use of -ii for -ivi in the Perfect and Tenses derived from it 
is very common in this Conjugation. [See LatiiiL Ot^\sca!Ax^H^^'\ 

E 2 
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canentem. 17. judex, vir insigni virtute [§ 139], Crassi 
filios vinc-iri jussit; sed eonim pater ilium impediv-it. 
18. tunc judex servos suos Crassum ipsum vinc-ire et pun- 
ire jussit. 19. albo pallio sacerdos vest-Itur. 20. mun- 
iendo, custod-iendo, pugnando urbem servabimus, milites. 
21. hos scelestos cives rex accusabit, terrebit, vinc-iet, 
occidet. 22. pueri magistros aud-iunt, et ab illis docen- 
tur. 23. puellae magistrum aud-iant, et ab eo doceantur. 
24. mater filiam suam amavit, docuit, duxit, nutriv-it. 

InfiniieVerb, 25. vinctumiri. 26. vinctus esse. 27.vinx- 
isse. 28. vix-isse. 29. vic-isse. 30. victusesse. "31. vest- 
iens. 32. vest-itiirus. 33. dormiv-isse. 34. custodi-isse 



Latin Grammar, § 61' 
Latin Grammar, § 65]. 



35. mun-Itus. 36. imped-iundus 



§ 141. Decline throughout: — i. illustre carmen nos- 
trum, our famous poem, 2. aliud magnum corpus, another 
great body, 3. eSldem equestris status, the same equestrian 
statue. 4. tu, magnus victor,j/(?«, a great conqueror. 

^.B. English sentences for translation into Latin, to illustrate 
§§ 1381 I39f will be found in the Supplement, p. 168. 



EXERCISE 33. 



Primary Tenses of the Fourth Conjugation continued. 
The Adjective used as a Substantive. Quam, and 
the Ablative of Oomparison. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 33, p. 151. 

§ 143. Adjectives must always agree with some Substantive, 
as bonus rex, a good king. But the Substantives man^ men, 
and tJtin^, things^ are often omitted in Latin ; and the Adjective 
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stands alone, in the Masculine Gender if man or men be 
omitted, and in the Neuter if thing or tlnngs be omitted, as, 

deu8 omnia regit. (Sod rules all things. 

in nostros impetum feoe- They made an attack upon our 
runt. men. 

So vioti, conquered men, or tJix conquered; boiH, the good; 
parva, small things ; magna, great things ; bona, good things , 
goods f or property y &c. 

§ 143. The word than^ after Comparative Adjectives, may be 
translated by quam. Two Substantives coupled by quam must 
always be in the same Case, as, 

famae quam virtutis stu- He is more desirous of fame 
diosior est. than of virtue. 

When the Substantives, if coupled by quam would be in the 
Nominative or Accusative Case, the Second Substantive is 
sometimes put in the Ablative Case [translated by than], and 
quam is omitted, as, 

molestiores sunt pueri Boys are more troublesome than 

puellis [for quam puellae] . girls. 

filium habui multis filia- I had a son more troublesome 

hua [for quam multas than many daughters. 

Alias] molestiorem. 

Translate: — 

§ 144. [Leave out the Latin of man, men, thing, or things, 
when an Adjective is supplied in Agreement.] 

I. Do not hinder ihese men, O citizens. 2. God has 
commanded us to clothe the naked. 3. Many men will be 
punished by Crassus. 4. Experience teaches very many 
things. 5. Will /^^j^ /«^« be guarded ? 6. Small things 
befit a small man. 7. The unlearned sometimes despise 
the wise, 8. Wise men sometimes despise the foolish. 
9. All things declare to us the wisdom of God. 10. They 
announce joyful tidings [say jcyful things\. 11. Who 
[quis] desires to announce bad tidings ? 
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§ 145. [Express ^han by quam.] i. He is an imitator 
0/ the had rather than of the good, 2. We send letters 
more frequently to Antonius than to Lepidus. 3. He 
gives more thirds to you than to ,me. 4. We love light 
more than darkness. 

[Express than by the Ablative.] .5. The dog is more 
faithful to man than the cat. 6. Summer is pleasanter 
than winter. 7. The old man is wiser than the boy. 
8. We loved Caesar more than Crassus. 



EXERCISE 34. 



Historio Tenses, Active and Passive, of the Fourth 
Conjugation. The Adjective, \ised as a Substantive, 
continued. Sum with Dative, for habeo. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 34, p. 151. 

§ 146. Instead of multa prudentia, nulla prudentia, &c., 
for much prudence^ no prudence y &c., a common form is multum 
prudentiae, much of prudence y nihil prudentiae, nothing of 
prudence; the Neuter of the Adjective being used Substantively, 
and followed by a dependent Genitive. So, 

nonnihil sapientiae ei est. He has some wisdom [lit. there 

is to him something 0/ wisdom^, 

parum sapientiae tibi est. Vou have too little wisdom [lit. 

there is to you too little of 
wisdom"]. 

Note, — The Neuters thus used all belong to Adjectives denoting 
quantity. The following is a list of those most commonly found in 
Latin : — quantum, tantum, aliquantum, quid, nonnihil or aliquid, plus, 
plurimum, minus. To these must be added the Adverbs parum, satis, 
nimis. 

§ 147. Notice in the above examples the use of sum with a 
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Dative, instead of the Verb habeo. Est rnitd^ there is to 
me^I have ; est tibi =» tJi?ere is to you ^you have^ &C. 

Translate": — 

§ 148. [Translate siim, with Dative by the English Verb to 
bave.l 

I. Multum audaciae, nihil autem temperantiae tth' esf. 

2. legati Caesaris nihil auctoritatis apud milites habebunt. 

3. victos custodi-erant. 4. nimis avaritiae, verecundiae 
parum ostendebat. 5. * nonnihil voluptatis/ inquit, * in 
his rebus est, sed parum utilitatis.' 6. quis nimis divitiarum 
habet? 7. quantum pecuniae fi'di est? 8. aliquantum 
praedae militihus erii. 9. multum frumenti Caesar com- 
parat. 10. aliquid virium adhuc Crasso est, 

§ 149. [Translate the Verb to have by sum with the 
Dative.] 

I. YoM\i'x^t much wisdom, 2. HdLwe yon enotigh water 
in that pitcher ? 3. Catiline had enough eloquence (but) ^ 
too little wisdom, 4. There is som£ truth in these words. 
5. The soldiers will have less corn, 6. Romulus and 
Remus were nourished by a she-wolf. 7. There is very 
much utility in these things. 8. We have a considerable 
quantity of corn. 9. The accused were guarded by the 
soldiers with the utmost vigilance. 10. Caesaj* showed no 
cruelty towards the conquered. 



EXERCISE 35. 

Construotion of summus, medius, &c. The Elliptic 

Gtenitive. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 25, p. 152. 

§ 150. The Adjective STinmiiis [Superlative of fiuperus^ 
bigl)\ is not to be translated highest^ when used oi place. Thus 

^ Words enclosed within brackets are to be omitted ia tcaa&\a.\.vs^. 
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siixnxnus monB does not mean the highest mountain (of several), 
but the mountain <where it is highest, i. e. the top of the mountain. 
So medius mons is not the middle mountain (pi several), but 
the mountain where it is midmost, i. e. the middle of the mountain 
[see Latin Grammar, § 77, 29]. Bxtremus and imiis are 
used in the same way, as, 

in extreme ponte tunim He placed a tower at the end of 

constituit. ike bridge. 

ad imam queroum oonsddlt. He sat doum at the foot of the 

oak-tree, 

§ 151. A Ger :ivc sometimes stands by itself in Latin, 
being dependem r on some word signifying duty, nature, or 
business, not expreb:.Ld in the sentence, as, 

pastoris est tondSre oVes. It is a shepherd's work (or busi- 

ness) to shear hia sheep, 

leonum est noctu venari. // is the nature of lions to hunt 

by night. 

Translate : — 

§ 152. I. fulmina summos montes feriunt. 2. ScaevolS 
in medios ignes dextram porrexit 3. per mediam hostium 
aciem equites pernipemnt. 4. in summo monte castr^i 
posuit. 5. ad imum mare descendunt. 6. in extrema 
acie equites disposuit. 7. puerorum est [§151] amare 
ludos. 8. venatoris est per medias nives indagare fe- 
ras. 9. agricolarum est terram arare, frumentum serere, 
segetem metere. 10. injusii [§ 142] est miseros op- 
primere. 

§ 153. I. A crow sat on* ifie top of an oak. 2. He 
delivered a speech in ifie middle of the forum, 3. Light 
things [§142] float on* the top of the water, 4. Heavy 
things descend to the bottom of the sea, 5. It is the busi- 



* In, with Ablative. 
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ness of a good sailor to steer his ship through fhe mtdsi of 
the sea. 6. It is the nature of spiteful men to molest the 
good by false accusations. 7. It is the duty of a good 
citizen to observe \servare\ the laws. 8. It is a mother's 
business to teach her daughters. 9. It is not Caesar's 
business to prepare supper. 



EXERCISE 36. 

The G^erundive. 

For the Lal^ words, see Vocabulary 26, p. 152. 

§ 154. In the Passive Voice the word miut, and words 
equivalent in meaning to must [such as ougbty should^ and to be, 
in such sentences as, * this house is to be pulled down *], are 
translated by the Gerundive, which agrees in Gender, Number, 
and Case with the Subject of the Verb, as. 



rex audiendus est. 



haeo domus vitanda est. 



The hing must he heardt or, 
the king is to be heard. 

This house must [or, is to be"] 
avoided. 



Note, — The way to translate must with the Active Voice will be 
noticed hereafter. See § 205. 

§ 155. After the Gerundive the Agent, or living person by 
twbom the action must be done, is put in the Dative, as, 



haeo domus mihi vitanda 
est. 



This house must be avoided by 
me. 



Note, — With all other parts of the Verb the Agent is expressed by 
the Ablative with a or ab. See § 112. 

§ 156. Such English expressions as * it is pleasant to sleep' 
mean really * sleeping (i. e. the act of sleeping) is pleasant,* or 
* to sleep is pleasant.* The words sleeping or to slee^ are tt^^^- 
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lated by the Latin Infinitive, which may be regarded as a 
Noun of Neuter Gender, standing as Subject to the Verb is *. 
The Adjective plecuant must therefore be put in the Neuter 
Gender, as, 

juoundom est dorznire. // is pleasant to sleeps or, 

sleeping is pleasant^ or to 



sleep is pleasant. 



Translate : — 



§ 157. I. omni^ in hac urbe custodiendSl sunt. 2. vir- 
tus diligenter quaerend^, colendS,, exercendS, nobis est. 
3. Gives Romani catenis non onerandi sunt. 4. ne catenis 
oneretur civis Romanus. 5. ne catenis oneretur, civis 
Romane. 6. delend^ est Carthago. 7. pax magnoperb 
cupiend^ vobis est. 8. periculosum est nimis divitiarum 
[§ 146, note] habere. 9. scelestum est temple deorum 
spoliare. 10. plurimos amicos habere gratissimum est. 
II. difficile est leonem domare. 12. amicum fallere tur- 
pissimum est. 

§ 158. I. The queen wishes to be guarded. 2. The 
queen must be guarded by a soldier [§ 155]. 3. Wisdom 
must be diligently cultivated by the wise. 4. The shrines 
of the Gods must not be polluted by thee with blood. 
5. The king ordered Cotta to be seized, accused, bound, 
and put-to-death ^. 6. These things must be sought, held. 



* This view of the Latin Infinitive is adopted for the convenience 
of beginners. Etymological evidence seems to favour the view that 
the Infinitive is an Oblique Case, probably the Dative, of a Verb- 
Noun. 

' Each of the words accused, hounds and put-io-deathf is a Present 
Infinitive Passive. The full form of the sentence would be * the king 
ordered Cotta to be seized, to be accused, to be bound, and to be put 
to death.' So, in the next sentence, the words held and guarded are 
Gerundives, since the words must be are understood with each. 
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and guarded by a wise ma^ [§142]. 7. The shepherd 
calls his sheep ; they [§ 132] recognise his [§ 138] voice, 
and wish to be guarded by him. 8. These letters are io 
be sent immediately. 9. Those dogs of yours must be 
sent away ; for they disturb the neighbours by barking. 

10. * These things/ said he, * must be restored, O Caesar.' 

11. The ignorant must be taught. 12. The wounds of 
the soldier must be attended-to. 



EXERCISE 37. 



Some Bemarks on the formation of Latin 
Co-ordinate Sentences. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 27, p. 152. 

§ 159. When two, or more, sentences in English come 
together, having in each the same Substantive, Adjective, 
Verb, or other part of speech, it is customary, in order to 
avoid repetition, to express it in one only of the sentences, and 
understand it in the others. Instead of saying * some will start 
at eleven oUlock, and others fwill start at one oUlock^ we say, 
* some will start at eleven o'clock, and others at one.* 

This omission of words is equally common in Latin ; e. g., 

(a) alii Uteris, alii negotiis Some devote themselves to 

student. literature, others to business. 

(6) alter vultiun, alter in- The one had a fine face, the 

geniiim bonum habuit. other a fine disposition. 

(c) primo pecuniae, deinde First the love of money grew 

imperii cupido crevit. up, then that of empire, 

{d) divitias alii cupiunt, alii Some covet riches, others despise 

spemunt. them. 

Note. — In (a) the Verb * student' belongs to b.oth clauses * ; in (6) 

* Each of the single sentences which go to make up the group is 
called a clause. 
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the Adjective * bonum * belongs both to * vultum' and * ingenium,* and 
the Verb * habuit * belongs to both 'clauses ; in (c) the Substantive 
* cupido * and the Verb * crevit * belong to both clauses ; and in (rf) 
the Substantive * divitias ' belongs to both clauses. 

§ 1 60. The position of the words in the Latin sentences 
should be noticed. By inspecting the examples in § 159 we 
get the following general rules : — 

I. A Verb is usually in the last clause in Latin and in the 
first clause in English. See (fl), (b\ (c). 

2r A Substantive may be in either clause in Latin, but almost 
always in the first clause in English, a Pronoun such as hiniy 
thenij itf that, &c., referring to it, being often added in the 
second. See (r) and (</). 

3. An Adjective is usually in the last clause in Latin, and in 
60th clauses in English. See (i), 

§ 161. Notice the phrases alter . . . alter the one , , , the 
other, alius .... alius, one .... another, and in the plural, 
alii . . . alii, some . . . others. 

Translate : — * 

§ 162. [In this Exercise the words which belong to all the 
clauses, but are only expressed in one, are printed in italics.] 

I. Cicero orator, Crassus miles era/, 2. Philippus cor- 
rumpendo, Alexander pugnando imperium Macedonicum 
auxit, 3. lenis ^\\.flammas, grandior aura necat. 4. na- 
vita de ventis, de tauris narrat arator. 5. enumerat 
miles vulnera, pastor oves. 6. nutrltur vehto, vento res- 
tingultur ignis, 7. Caesar beneficiis et munificentia magnus 
hahehatur, integritate vitae Cato. 8. siudiis et Uteris res 
secundae ornanturj adversae adjuvantur. 9. apud 
[§ 123 footnote] Herodotum, patrem [§ 102] historiae, 
sunt innumerabiles fabulae. 10. alii [§ 161] cives, alii 
hostes suos pun-iebant, 11. alios rex custodi-erat, alios 
vinx-erat. 12. alter dormiebat, alter adventum hostium 
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expectabat. 13. alterum fratrem palKo, altenim tunica 
rex vesti'isseL 14. urbs muris, boni [§ 142] virtute 
mun-ianiur, 

§ 163, I. It is pleasant to lie [§ 156] beneath the 
shade. 2. These trees must be cut down. 3. Very 
many men [§ 142] seek riches. 4. Most-men fear to 
pollute the temples of the Gods. 5. * These young men,' 
said he, ' are to be hound [§ 154] with chains, and pun- 
ished/ 6. The whole army had departed into winter- 
quarters. 7. ' The temples of the Gods,' he answered, 
' are to be guarded not by girls but by soldiers.' 8. All 
men desire to live well and happily. 9. The enemy at- 
tacked our men. 10. It is dangerous to provoke a lion, 
II. It is easy to guard the walls. 12. It is foolish to at- 
tack an enemy without arms. 



EXERCISE 38. 

The Anomaloius Verbs. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 28, p. 153. 

§ 164. The English Auxiliaries can and could are translated 
by the Present and Past Tenses of possuiu, / am abUy as, 

amare non possum. / cannot love, 

respondere non potnit. He could not answer, 

*^* Before doing this Exercise the Anomalous Verbs possum, 
volo, nolo, &c, [Latin Grammar, § 59, pp. 80-85] should be learnt. 

Translate : — 

§ 165. [In this, as in the previous Exercise, the italics shew 
the words which belong to both clauses, but are only expressed 
in one^ 
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I. ' urbem,' inquit, * capere non pos-siimus; milites.' 

2. hi jaculis, illi saxis sese defendunt, 3. Romanus 
Athenas, Atheniensis Romam videre vulL 4. cur in 
pugnam ire recusatis, milites ? 5. dente lupus, cornu taurus 
petiU 6. Marcus in urbem, uxor ejus in Campanum agnim 
IV'iise dicitur, 7. multS, ferant anni venientes commddd se- 
cum [§ i^^/bo/'no/e]y multi recedentes adimunt. 8. ex niti- 
do [§ 142] fit rusticus. 9. stultissimum est leonem irritare, 
10. Crassus manere, Marcus discedere «(?/«//. 11. plerique 
vicfos [§ 142] occidere, Caesar vincire tantiiim volut/, 
12. taliS; fiunt. 13. tali^ fient. 14. tali^ fiant. 15. nautae 
in temple eunt. 16. milites in castrS eant. 17. legiones 
' in hibern^ ibunt. 18. lupus in silvas, leo in vallem Iv-eraf, 

19. in urbem ire non poterat. 20. omni^ scire non pos- 
sumus. 

§ 166. [Before translating the following sentences into 
Latin, learn carefully the rules for the position of the Latin 
words, § 160.] 

I. Some [§ 161] cannot bear injur us, others bear /hem 
[§ ^^59 (^)] patiently. 2. Let the will of God be done. 

3. Some wish to have money, others virtue. 4. Socrates 
was condemned by the Athenians, Pausanias by the Lace- 
daemonians. 5. I wish-rather to be slain than to yield. 
6. This farmer has two sons; the one [§ 161] lives by 
fighting, the other by cultivating the fields. 7. Some wish 
to have a fine face, others a fine disposition. 8. The one is 
to he punished, the other honoured. 9. It is very noble 
to bear injuries patiently. 10. To go into the woods 
amongst lions and bears is very dangerous. 11. The 
Athenians were superior in arts, the Romans in war. 
12. These things happened contrary-to \praeter'\ the 
expectation of all men. 13. It is foolish to eat unripe 
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apples. 14. He has borne very many dangers. 15. 
Let them bear the punishment of their crimes. 



EXERCISE 39. 



Depoiient Verbs of the First Conjugation. The 

Relative PronoTin. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 29, p. 153. 

§ 167. The Pronoun qui, quae, quod, «who or eiuhieh^ is 
called the Rtlati've Pronoun, because it relates^ or refers^ to 
some Noun which has been just mentioned in the previous 
sentence. This Noun is called its Antecedent. The Relative 
agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, Number, and Person, 
as> 

(a) Hannibal, qui toties Bo- Hannibal^ who had so often 

manos devicSrat, ve- conquered the Romans, de- 

neno sese interemit. stroyed himself by poison. 

(b) nos, qui agros colendo tVe, who live by tilting the 

vivimus, has fniges ad fields, send these fruits to you, 

vos,quaetezendovitan]: who pass your time in weav- 

agitis, mittimus. ing. 

Note on Subordinate Clauses. — Hitherto we have been dealing only 
with simple sentences expressing a Statement, Question, or Com- 
mand. We now come to the Complex Sentence, where, in addition 
to the simple Statement, Question, or Command, which is called the 
Principal Clause, one or more explanatory sentences, called Sub- 
ordinate Clauses, are added. 

Subordinate Clauses are introduced either by the Relative qui, 
quae, quod, or by Conjunctions. Ckuses introduced by Conjunctions 
are usually explanatory of the Verb in the Principal Clause, and 
indicate the Time, Purpose, Cause, &c., of the action : those intro- 
duced by the Relative are usually explanatory of some Noun in the 
Principal Clause. Thus in § 167 (a), the Clause * qui toties BwOrcccssw^'^ 
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devicerat* is explanatory of Hannibal, i.e. gives some further in- 
formation respecting him : in (&) the Clauses * qui agros colendo 
vivimus * and * quae texendo vitam agitis ' give some further informa- 
tion about * nos ' and • vos * respectively. 

Subordinate Clauses are marked off by commas from the Principal 
Clause. 

§ 168. The Caje of the Relative is not determined at all by 
its Antecedent, but by its position with respect to the Verb, 
or sonie other word, in its own Clause. In this Exercise all 
the examples of qui are in the Nominative, 

*^* Before doing this Exercise the declension of qui, quae, quod 
[Latin Grammar, § 37], and also the conjugation of, and notes 
upon, the Deponent Verbs [Latin Grammar, § 58, pp. 74-79], 
should be learnt. 

Translate : — 

§ 169. I. ii, qui in urbe manserant, Scipionem comit- 
abantur. 2. cos, qui in urbe mor-abantur, hort-atus est. 
3. Belgae, qui cis Rhenum incolunt, agios Trevirorum 
popul-abantur. 4. raging, quae nos tantoperd miser-at2, 
est, pacem nobis impetrare con-at^ esset. 5. sapientes 
[§ 142], qui haec verba interpret-ati sunt, condicionem 
vestram miser-arentur. 6. alii in templis deorum precan- 
tur, alii in campo venantur. 7. ii, qui in silvis venabantur, 
nunc in templis precari volunt. 8. omnes, qui bonos 
imitantur, laudandi sunt. 9. nonne tu, qui tantas divitias 
habes, me, qui nihil habeo, miseiari potes? 10. nos, 
qui nihil de bello scimus, te, qui tot bella vidisti, docere 
non possumus. 11. cives, qui mecum sunt, hortabor. 
12. hospites, qui discedere volunt, ne moremur. 

§ 170. I. The tree which grew in our garden has been 
cut down. 2. The young men who accompanied Sulla 
have returned. 3. * You,' said he, * unhappy women, 
who pass your life in weaving, cannot imitate mQ, who 
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live by hunting/ 4. Some, who endeavour to imitate the 
Greeks, despise us, who live in the Roman manner; others 
prefer to imitate us. 5. The philosophers who interpreted 
these words to us will interpret other and more difficult 
words hereafter. 6. The ships which perished in that 
tempest were about to attack Tarentum. 7. The sea 
which is between Italy and Greece is called the Ionian. 
8. The gifts which were sent by Crassus have not-yet 
arrived. 



EXERCISE 40. 



Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. The 

Belative, continued. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 30, p. 154. 

§ 171. The l^nglish word <{vhich is sometimes a Nominative 
and sometimes an Objective Case, and must be translated 
accordingly, as, 

(a) ezercitus, qui a Caesare The army tuhieh had been 

comparatuseratyinGal- raised by Caesar arrived in 

liam pervenit. Gaul. 

(&) ezercitus, quern Caesar The army which Caesar had 

comparavSrat, in Gal- raised arrived in Gaul. 

liam pervenit. 

§ 172. The word ivbose, the Possessive Case of the Re- 
lative, is translated by c^jus, if the Antecedent be Singular, 
and quorum or quarum if it be Plural. The learner must 
be careful, in translating from English into Latin, to notice 
the Case of the Substantive on which oujus or quorum 
depends ^ : sometimes it is Nominative, sometimes Accusative 
(or other Objective Case, if the Verb be one of those, which 
govern a Genitive, Dative, or Ablative. See §§ 264, 267, 274)' 
as, 

* To decide the Case of the Relative, consider carefully what is the 
Nominative Case to the Verb in the RelaXW^ C\a»s&, ^3b^ ''^ "^^ 
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(a) Parthi, quorum oopiae 7^ ParthioHSt whose forces 

BomanoB devioeranta defeated the Romans^ fight on 

ex equo pugnant. horseback. 

(6) Caraot&ous, cujus copias Caractacus^ whose forces the 

Bomani devicdrunt rex Romans defeated, was king' 

Britazmnorum erat. of the Britons, 

§ 173. The following are examples of the Dative and 
Ablative : — 

(a) Grassus, oui provinoia Crassns, to whom the province 

Syria data erat, in bello of Syria had been assigned^ 

adversus Farthos gesto perished in a war against 

periit. the Parthians. 

(b) artes, quibus vitam The arts by which we support 

alimuSy sunt admodum life are very various, 

variae. 

Translate : — 

§ 174. I. amicus, quern tantoper^ dileximus, abiit. 

2. arborem, quae toties nos umbra texerat, succidenint. 

3. arbores, quas tantoper^ dilexeramus, succisae erant. 

4. gens, cujus virtutem Caesar laudabat, nobis nihil virtutis 
habuisse videtur. 5. gens, cujus virtus nobis maximS, 
videtur, Caesari ignavi videbatur. 6. tali3, poUic-itus abiit. 
7. Belgae, quoram agros Treviri populabantur, auxilium 
Romanorum petiemnt. 8. iis, qui peccat^ confitentur, 
veniam dabimus. 9. homini, qui tantam laudem meritus 
est, rex maxima praemia dabit. 10. Labienus, cui 



Relative is not this Nominative, then find what word the Relative is 
governed by, i.e. whether it be a Verb, as, * The tree, which I sw,' or 
a Preposition, as, ' The man to whom I gave a book,* or a Sub- 
stantive, as, * The man whose father I benefited,* &c. 

To decide the Case of the Antecedent, read the sentence, omitting 
the Relative Clause : thus, * The book which I gave you, you have 
never relumed,' may be read, * You have never returned the book * 
(Accusative Case). 
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Caesar imperium commiserat, ab hostibus interfectus est. 
li. 'ego/ inquit, 'qui impero, vobis, qui sub imperio 
meo estis, haec juss^ do.' 12. nuntii, quibus hae epistolae 
commissae erant, in itinere perierant. 13. send, a quibus 
hae epistolae delatae sunt, praemia accipient. 14. bellum, 
de quo diximus, confectum est. 

§ 175. i. The books which so-greatly delighted us 
have been sold. 2. The book which we read yesterday 
has not-yet been sold. 3. Just-before the approach of 
winter the army which Caesar had raised crossed the river 
Rhenus. 4. Spring, which seemed never likely to return 
§ i34]> ^3,s come at last. 5. * Let us fight,' said he, ' for 
§ 99, no/e 3] the fields which the enemy are attempting 
to lay-waste.' 6. The Gauls would have laid-waste the 
fields of the Rortians. 7. Caesar led out-of winter-quarters 
three legions, which were wintering around Aquileia. 8. He 
demanded the corn which the Aedui had promised. 9. The 
towns to which a garrison has been added will not fear 
the enemy. 10. The conspirators dy whom Caesar was 
killed departed into Macedonia. 11. The marshes dy 
which the soldiers were hindered greatly assisted the 
enemy. 12. Publicol^, whose sons are with us [§ 135, 
/ooinok\y has departed into Macedonia. 13. Brutus and 
Cassius, whose sons we are teaching, will endeavour to 
kill Caesar. 



EXERCISE 41. 



Deponent Verbs of the Third Oonjugatdon. The 

Belative, continued. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 31, p. 154^ 

§ 176, When the Antecedent to qui \s cyaa 0I >^^ ^cs^^ 

F 2 
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man, men, thingy things, or one of the Pronouns Ire, they, tbaty 
it is often omitted in Latin, as, 

(a) iraoundiam qiii vinoit, H§ who [or the man who] eon- 

hostem 8ui>erat maxi- quers his anger overcomes 

mum. his greatest enemy, 

(b) quae vitam ^aoiunt beatio- The things which make life 

rem, haeo sunt. happier are these. 

(c) quod [or quae] concupisti, You have what [or, thai which ^ 

habes. or, the thing{s) which] you 

desired, 

§ 177. The word that is often used for iv&icb in English, 
as, 

hora, quae praeteriit, nun- llie hour that has passed can 
quam redire potest. never return, 

§ 178. The relative is sometimes omitted in English, hut It 
never omitted in Latin, Great care must be taken in rendering 
from English into Latin, to supply the missing word before 
beginning to translate. Thus *I have read the books you 
gave me * = * I have read the books civhich you gave me,' and 
the Latin is not libros mihi dedisti legi, but, libros, quos 
mihi dedisti, legi\ 

Translate : — 

§ 179. I. qui leges servat, bonus civis habetiu*. 2. qui 
voluptatem sequuntur rar6 beati sunt 3. quod maximd 
delectat, habere voliimus. 4. qui tacere nescit, nescit loqui. 
5. bis dat, qui citd dat. 6. quem Deus vult perdere, pr>i!is 
dementat. 

§ 180. 1, He who wishes to live uprightly will shun 
the society of these men. 2. TTiose who slander absent 
friends are to be despised. 3. The soldiers didwliat 

^ Only the Oblique cases of the Relative are thus omitted in 
English. 
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[say, the-things-which, § 176 (c)'] the centurions had 
ordered. 4. The ships /ha/ daily cross the sea endure 
many perils from [saj/, of] the winds and waves. 5. The 
waters fka/ surround our island conceal immense treasures. 

6. The stars fha/ shine so brightly above us declare 
the mighty power of God. 

[Supply the omitted relative before translating into Latin,] 

7. The trees we loved so-much have been cut down. 

8. The army Caesar had raised marched immediately into 
Gaul. 9. I know the man you speak of ^. 10. Fabius 
has sold the books he bought yesterday. 11. The 
dangers we suffered did not terrify us. 12. They restored 
the things they had taken. 



EXERCISE 42. 



JDeponent Verbs of the Third Coiiijugation, continued. 
Subordinative Conjunctions. 17t and "Ne, 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 32, p. 155. 

§ 181, The Conjunctions ut, in order that , or simply that, 
and ne, lest, or in order that . . . not, are called Final Conjunc- 
tions [from the Latin finis, an end or purpose], because they 
introduce sentences showing the purpose of the action denoted 
by the Principal Verb of the sentence. 

IJt and ne always take a Subjunctive Mood in Latin, as, 

^*®°fScit }» ^t la^detur. He j^^^ ^^^^ these things, that 

[or, in order that] he may he 
praised. 

* 0/here means concerning, and must be translated by de with 
Ablative. 
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might be praised, 

should be blamed [or, /Ao/ Ae 
may not be blamed], 

should be blamed [or, Ma/ A« 
might not be blamed]. 

Note on the Subordinative Conjunctions. — A clause introduced by a 
Subordinative Conjunction is explanatory of some word, generally 
the Verb, in the Principal Sentence, either as regards the purpose for 
which the action is done, or the result of the action, or the time at 
which it is done, or the cause of its being done, or the condition 
upon which it is done, or the concession notwithstanding which it is 
done, or the comparison of the action with something else not actually 
done. The present and following Exercises will deal with the Con- 
junctions which belong to these varieties of explanatory sentence. 

All sentences introduced by these Conjunctions are Subordinate 
Clauses [§ 167, note], and must be marked off by commas from the 
Principal Clause. 

§ 182. From the examples given in § 176, the learner will 
observe that Primary Tenses, as facit, and fecit (used as 
Perfect), in the Principal Clause, are followed by Primary 
Tenses in the Subordinate Clause introduced by ut or ne ; 
whilst Historlo Tenses, as fecit (used as Simple Past) and 
fecerat, are followed by Historic Tenses in the Subordinate 
Clause. This rule is always observed in Latin, and is called 
the * Rule for Sequence of Tenses.* [See Latin Grammar, § 76, 
zviii and xziii.] Usually a knowledge of the jigm of the 
Subjunctive, as given in the Latin Grammar, will be sufficient 
to indicate the proper tense to be used, but not always, e. g. 
in § 176 (r), ne culpetur is rendered * lest he sbouidbe blamed/ 
should being usually a sign of the Imperfect rather than the 
Present Subjunctive : if any doubt arises, therefore, the assist- 
ance of the rule will be required for solving the difficulty. 
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Translate : — 

§ 183. I. Catilina contra rempublicam Romanam 
conjuravit, ut summum imperium adipisceretur. 2. auctor 
tanti sceleris ex urbe egredi coactus est, ne damnaretur. 
3. deinde in Gralliam abiit. 4. Antonius, qui turn consul 
erat, eum secutus est. 5. Catilina diu et acriter pugnavit ; 
denique, * moriamur/ inquit, * comites,' et hostes nequid- 
quam aggressus interfectus est. 6. Cicer6 e villa sua 
regressus est, ut Catilinam accusaret. 7. Cicero et An- 
tonius ad urbem regressi erant, ne rempublicam Catilina 
aggrederetur. 8. timor urbem invadit ne civile bellum 
iterum oriatur. 9. rex populum his verbis allocutus est. 

10. ne timete, cives, ne hostis urbem vestram aggrediatur. 

11. alii in alias partes [Latin Grammar, § 77, 69] digre^ 
diuntur. 12. timuerat ne moreretur. 

§ 184. I. Let us return to the city, in-order-that we 
may see the games. 2. Labienus fortified the camp with 
a rampart and ditch, lest the enemy should attack him 
unexpectedly. 3. The years glide swiftly : seize the time 
which is-at-hand, O young men, lest to-morrow ye should 
die. 4. Virtue, justice, and wisdom must be cultivated, 
in-order-that we may not be accounted evil. 5. Caesar 
was very liberal towards the Roman people in-order-that 
he might obtain the chief offices-of-state. 6. Let us 
follow the examples of our fathers, that we may attain-to 
an honourable old age. 7. He has praised his enemy, 
that he may not appear spiteful. 8. He blamed his 
friends, in-order-that he might not appear to be unjust. 
9. He fought for his country that he might obtain ever- 
lasting glory. 10. He set out for \adf\ the army, lest he 
should be called a coward. 11. Fight bravely, O soldiers, 
lest we should call you cowards. 12. Read many books, 
O boys, that you may become wise. 
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EXERCISE 43. 

Beponcint Verbs of the T^ird Coi^ugatioii; continued. 

Consecutive Conjunctions. 

I^OT the Latin words, see Vocabulary 33, p. 155. 

§ 185. When talis, sucb, tantus, jo great, tarn, jo, adeo, 
to juch a degree, or other words implying so or juch, are found 
in the Principal Clause, the Conjunction ut in the Subordinate 
Clause is called Consecutive [from the Latin consecutio, a 
comequence or rejult] because it implies the rejult of something 
mentioned in the Principal Clause. 

After talis, tantus, &c., the Conjunction ut is translated 
tbat, and governs a Subjunctive Mood (which is however 
translated as an Indicative in English), as, 



(a) tarn potens est Dens ut 

omnia regat. 

(b) tantum apud plebem 

Caesar valuit, ut stun- 
mos magistratus adi- 
pisceretup. 

(c) haeo tarn henh ^iJt> ^t 



laudetur. 



fecit 1 



(d) haec tarn maid fecerit}' 
ut non laudaretur. 



God is so powerful that he rules 
all things, 

Caesar was so influential with 
the lower orders that he ob- 
tained the highest offices of 
state. 

He y , r '^*^* things so 
well that he is praised, 

"* had done! """ '^"S^ " 
badly that he was not praised. 



§ 186. The words tbat . . . not, when they imply a rejuh, 
are translated by ut non, as in § 185 (</). 

§ 187. Sometimes the Latin word meaning jtdch or jo is 
omitted in the Principal Clause; in that case ut must be 
construed jo that, 

§ 188. The rule for the Sequence of Tenses [§ 182] must 
be specially kept in mind in doing this Exercise. The English 
words will not help us at all now, as the Mood following that 
is Indicative in English, but must be Subjunctive in Latin. 
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Note that Simple Past lime is expressed by the Perfect Tense, 
if the Principal Verb is Primary, and by the Imperfect if it is 
Historic ^ 

Translate : — 

§ 189. I. Socrates tarn sapiens erat, ut nemo ei par 
asset. 2. tantam virtutem vita et moribus suis Aristides 
ostendit, ut Justus vocaretur. 3. Caesar tantam gratiam 
beneficiis et liberalitate conciliaverat, ut consulatum adipis- 
ceretur. 4. opportunam occasionem nactus proficiscitur. 
5. occasionem tam opportunam nactus est, ut sine mora 
proficiscatur. 6. amicos aded- obliviscitur, ut nullam ad 
eos epistolam miserit. 7. tot labores, pericula, incom- 
mod3, passus est, ut non iterum in terras ignotas pro- 
fecturus sit. 8. tant^ est stelliarum multitudo, ut numerari 
non possint. 9. tanto clamore ex castris egressi sunt, ut 
hostem terrerent. 10. Galli, injurias suas ulti, in agros 
suos tam citd regressi sunt, ut Romani eos consequi non 
possent. II. ita disert^ loquitur, ut eum omnes oratorem 
esse credant. 12. ad urbem redire statuit, ne amicos 
oblivisceretur. 

§ 190. I. Cato's zeal for^ his country was so-great that 
he killed himself, lest he should see the disgrace of his 
countrymen. 2. So-great is the Roman state that no 
nation can conquer it. 3. The king addressed the people, 
fearing lest a tumult should arise. 4. Let us avenge the 
death of our companions, lest we should be called cowards. 
5. The games, which we beheld yesterday, were so mag- 
nificent, that they surpassed even the games of former 
years. 6, They avenged the death of Caesar, that they 

* Instances occur where Simple Past Time is expressed by the 
Perfect Subjunctive after a Historic Tense, but for the present the 
rule above given will suffice. ^ ^^^^« 
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might no/ be reckoned cowards. 7. Some behave well in- 
order-that they may become good citizens, others in order 
that they may not be punished. 8. They condemned 
those who had conspired against the Roman stale, in 
order that all things might be tranquil. 9. So great a 
shout arose that it was heard across the river. 10. Caesar, 
having addressed the soldiers, departed. 



EXERCISE 44. 



Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Cozijugation. 
Temporal Conjunctions. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 34, p. 155. 

§ 191. The chief Temporal Conjunctions [i.e. those which 
introduce sentences describing the time at which an action 
takes place] are ut, ubi, qumn, all meaning when; ante- 
quam, priusquam, before or before that; postquam, after ^ 
or after that; simul or simul ao, as soon as; quoties, as 
often as ; dum, tivbilst ; quoad, until. These, as a rule, take 
the Indicative. [For note on quum, see § 192.] 

Note I. — antequam and priusquam are often separated into two 
words, ante or prius being written with the Principal Clause, quam 
with the Subordinate, as, 

non ante finittun est prae- The fight was not ended before 
limn, quam tribunns the tribune of the soldiers had 

xnilitum interfectus est. been killed. 

Note 7. — After many Temporal Conjunctions, especially postquam, 
simul ac, and ut, the Latin Simple Past Tense is often rendered in 
English by a Pluperfect, as, 

postquam flnem dioendi After he had finished speaking, 
fecit. 

So, in Note 1 above, antequam interfectus est, before he had been 

kiUed. 

Note 3. — The Conjunction ut also means as and [interrogatively] 

howt as, 
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* eat,* inquiti * ut diois.* * // is as you say* he replied. 

ut valet ? How is he t 

In these senses, and as a Temporal Conjunction, ut takes an In- 
dicative. When it means that^ox so that it always takes a Sub- 
jimctive. 

§ 192. Quuin, <when, is used frequently with all the Primary 
Tenses of the Indicative, but not often with the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect of that Mood. 

In Historical Narrative quuin is constantly found with the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive [translated as Indicative 
in English], and in this construction it often combines the 
meanings of nvhen [Temporal] and since [Causal]. It is de- 
sirable therefore in translation to avoid, if possible, the use of 
fwheni and to render quum with Imperfect Subjunctive by the 
Present Participle and with Pluperfect Subjunctive by the 
Perfect Participle ^, as, 

Caesar, qutun hostes in- Caesar seeing the enemy off 
oautos videret, eos re- their guard suddenly at- 

pente adortus est. tacked them. 

servns, qizuni epistolaxn Tlie slave having delivered the 
detulisset, praejuiuxn letter demanded a reward. 

postulavit. 

Translate : — 
§ 193. I. rex, quum haec dixisset, in aliam urbis 

* Or an equivalent English phrase, as, quum ille se cupere dixisset, 
* upon his declaring that he wished it.' The learner should be en- 
couraged to coin these varieties of expression. The translation 
above given of quum detulisset, having delivered, is a mere make- 
shift, in the absence of any really satisfactory English equivalent for 
the Latin phrase. As the learner progresses he will see that quum 
with Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive sometimes bears a Tem- 
poral, sometimes a Causal meaning, and should be translated ac- 
cordingly. Meanwhile he must bear in mind that the Participle 
{not the Gerund in -ing) is of very limited application in English, as 
compared with Latin, and must be sparingly used in translation. 
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partem discessit. 2. ut ei verbi audita sunt, clamor subitd 
exortus est 3. dum nostri [§ 142] legates opperiuntur, 
Sagunti excidium nuntiatum est. 4. atrox certamen prius 
[§ 191, nofe i] exortum est, quam dux finem orationis 
fecit. 5. quum consules provincias sortiti essent, Hispanic 
Cornelio, Gallic Servio contigit [§ 159]. 6; postquam 
consules provincias, ut [§ 191, ?io/e 3] suprk diximus, sortiti 
sunt, ex urbe proficisci parabant. 7. quum in Gallia 
essem, multSi de illis nationibus didici. 8. postquam 
Cicero orsus est, tantus clamor exortus est» ut vix audiri 
posset. 9. simul autem finem dicendi fecit [§ igi^ note 2] 
timor omnes invasit, ne a Catilina respublici RomanS 
everteretur. 10. quum tandem animos confirmdsset [Latin 
Grammar, § 61], bellum alacriter postularunt. 11. quum 
redierit aestas, in Campanum agrum ibimus. 12. ubi 
de clade nuntiaverunt, irS, undique exortS est. 

§ 194. I. When the Carthaginians were besieging 
Saguntum, ambassadors were sent by the Roman people, 
that they might treat concerning peace. 2. Hannibal 
refusing [sqy^ when Hannibal was-unwilling] to hear them, 
they referred the matter to the Senate and people of the 
Carthaginians. 3. War was declared before they departed 
from the city. 4. On their return [say^ when they had 
returned] the Roman Senate and people determined to 
raise fresh forces. 5. As-soon-as the forces had [§ 191, 
note 2] been raised, some were ordered to set-out for 
[?>/, with Accusative] Gaul, Others to remain, in-order-that 
they might defend Rome. 6. As-often-as the enemy 
shewed themselves, the cavalry, who had not-yet tried this 
mode of fighting, returned to the camp. 7. When old- 
age arrives, most men wish-rather-for quiet than business. 
8. Whilst you are cultivating the fields I am leading an 
army. 
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EXERCISE 45. 

Impersonal Verbs. Causal and Conditional 

Coi^junctions. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary, 35, p. 156. 

*»* Before doing the following Exercise the paragraph on Im- 
personal verbs [Latin Grammar, § 7^] should be learnt. 

§ 195. Where we say I may go, the Latins said it is permitted 
to me to gOf mihi ire licet. For / ought to go they said it behoves 
me to go, me ire oportet, or it befits me to go, me ire decet. 
So, / am iveary is me taedet ; / dislike is me piget ; / am 
ashamed is me pudet, &c. 

Note I. — By adding the Personal Pronouns, as required, we obtain 
a complete Conjugation, e. g. : — 

mihi ire licet, / may go, 

tibi ire licet. You may go. 

ei ire licet, He^ she, it may go. 

iiobis ire licet. We may go, 

vobis ire licet, Fe may go, 

-iis ire licet. They may go, 

•me ire oportet, / wight to go, 

te ire oportet, Vou ought to go. 

eum, nos, vos, eos i jj^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ,„ 
ire oportet, j 

Note 2 All the Impersonal Verbs admit an Infinitive Mood after 

them, which has often to be construed in 'English by the Gerund in 
-ingt as, me hoc audire taedet, / am tired of hearing this ; me hoc 
fecisse pudet, / am ashamed of having done this. 

Note 3. — ^The Verbs miseret, piget, poenitet, pudet, and taedet 
also admit a Genitive of the thing, as miseret me stultitiae tuae, / 
pity your folly; taedet me vitae, / am weary of life. 

Note 4. — Licet and libet take a Dative of the Person * ; the rest 
take an Accusative. 

* Some "Personal Verbs are used Impersonally with special mean- 
ing, as convenit, juvat, &c. These generally take a Dative of 
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§ 196. Intransitive Verbs are often used Impersonally in 
the Passive Voice, as pugnatnr, it it fought. In translation 
avoid the use of i/, and take some Substantive of kindred 
meaning as Subject of the Verb, as, * the battle is fought,' or 
translate by an Active form, as, IJ^bt, be fights y Ac, according 
as the sense is pugnatur a me, pugnatur ab eo, &c. 

§ 197. The Causal Conjunction quuxn, sincey always takes 
the Subjunctive. Quod, and quia, became^ usually take an 
Indicative. 

§ 198. The Conditional Conjunctions si, ify and nisi, if * • • 
not, unless, except, take a Subjunctive [often translated as an 
Indicative] when any uncertainty is meant to be expressed. 
When Ed means * if, as is the case,* it takes the Indicative. 

Translate : — 

§199. I. me precari oportet. 2. C. Caesarem precari 
oportet. 3. M. Crassum taliS facinorS committere pudet. 
4. vos tot scelera commisisse poenitet. 5. nonne nobis 
banc domum intrare licet? 6. nonne ducem tantas 
caedes fecisse poenitet ? 7. virtutem colere nos oportet, 
nisi prav^ vivere velimus. 8. quum cominiis utrimque 
pugnaretur [§ 196] subito Aedui visi sunt. 9. me taedet 
eidem audire millies. 10. ut ad portas ventum est, 
respexlmus. 11. temple Deonim intrare nobis licet 
12. itur in antiquam silvam. 13. ubi de hostium adventu 
nuntiatum est, ab omnibus concurritur, trepidatur, festi- 
natur. 14. si hostes appropinquissent [Latin Grammar, 
§ 61] ab omnibus trepidatum esset. 15. nisi praedones 
discessissent, festinatum a vobis esset, ut res vestras 
defenderetis. 

the Person, as expedit mihi, it is expedient for me; but juvat, 
delectat, fallit, fngit take an Accusative; interest and refert 
take a Genitive — but instead of mei, tui, sui, nostri and vestri, the 
Possessives mea, tu3>, sua, nostra, vestra, are used, as, Crassi rSfert, 
it is of importance to Crassus; me& refert, it is 0/ importance to me. 
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§ 200. I. I ought to worship God, who has created 
me. 2. I am ashamed to deceive even him who has 
deceived me. 3. Unless the tenth legion arrives we shall 
perish. 4. * You ought not to be terrified, O companions/ 
said the general, * there is no danger [§ 146], unless you 
neglect my conunands.' 5. On receiving the news of 
[say, when it-is-announced concerning] this defeat, a rush 
is made [say, it-is-run-together] to arms through the whole 
city. 6. ^he had no/ been ashamed to deceive the am- 
bassadors, he would have gained much [say, many things] 
by treachery. 7. Most men dislike being blamed. 
8. The battle is fought [§ 196] very fiercely on both 
sides. 



EXERCISE 46. 



Impersonal Verbs, continued. Concessive 

Conjunctions. 

For the Latin words, see Vocabulary 36, p. 156. 

§ 201. For / ought to ha've gone the Latins said it behoved me 
to go, me ire oportebat or oportuit. So, 

mihi ire lioebat or liouit. / might have gone. 

hoc fieri potuit. This could have been done. 

§ 202. The Concessive Conjunction, etsi, although or though^, 
takes, 

(jo). An Indicative, when referring to soia^^fact, as, 

etsi oaecuB erat, me agnovit. Although he was blind he re- 
cognised me. 

(Jf) A Subjunctive, when referring to some supposed case, as, 

etii rex esset, eum aoou^ Though he were a king I 
sarexn. would accuse him. 

* Other Concessive Conjunctions are quanquam, although, which 
usually takes an Indicative ; and ut, licet, quamvis, although^ which 
take a Subjunctive. 
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Translate : — 

§ 203. I. P. Scipionem, etsi nollet, proficisci oportebat. 

2. legatis, etsi talia fecerant, sine injuria discedere licuit. 

3. Titurium stultitiae vehementer pudet [§ 195, nofe 3]. 

4. nonne multos vitae pertaesum est? 5. conviyionim 
illonim me poenitet. 6. haec fieri non potuerunt. 
7. nonne sceleris istius te poenitebit? 8. nonnS te 
scelenim tantorum puderet? 9. flere non possumus, etsi 
tantae calamitatis nos miseret. 10. sceleris tam nefarii 
quem non poenituisset ? 11. adeb furti Davum pudebat, 
ut pecuniam oninem restitueret. 12. ade6 Marcum vitae 
pertaesum est, ut veneno sese interimeret. 

§ 204. I. We ougkf to have written the letter. 2. Caesar 
ought not to have set out, 3. Do you pity my folly? 

4. It is expedient for me [§ \()^^ footnote^ to be silent. 

5. This is -of- importance to Caesar [§ 195, footnote]. 

6. This is not of importance to me. 7. We ought to pray 
very often. 8. Crassus is weary of admonishing [§ 195, 
note 2] his daughters. 9. Although I am weary of life, 
I do not repent of having done this. 10. Though the 
slave should repent of his crimes, it would be expedient 
[Pres. Subj.] for us to punish him. 11. Some [§ 161] 
are ashamed of their poverty, others of their crimes. 
12. This man repents rather of his folly than of his in- 
justice. 13. Are you not ashamed of so-great crimes? 
14. The king pitied the poverty of the citizens, though he 
could not assist them. 15. What good man is ashamed 
of poverty? 16. The soldiers could have crossed the river 
without danger. 17. Let us repent of our folly. 18. He 
was so vexed about his poverty that he determined to end 
his life by poison. 
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EXERCISE 47. 

The Impersonal Qerundive Construction. 
Comparative Copjiinotions. 

For the Latin words, see "Vocabulary 37, p. 156. 

§ 205. We have shewn above [§ 154] that the word must in 
the Passive Voice is translated by the Gerundive. In the 
Active Voice it is translated by the Neuter Gerundive com- 
bined with the Verb sum used impersonally, and followed by 
a Dative of the Agent, or living person, by whom the action is 
to be done, as, 

oustodiendum est mihi. , / must guard, lit. it must be 

guarded by me. 
custodiendum est tibi. You must guard, 

oustodiendnin est ei, nobis, &c. He, she, we, ^c, must guard. 

Note, — The Dative of the Agent may be omitted in this con- 
struction, under the following conditions. 

(a) When some general precept is intended, as, 

non mentiendum est. We [i.e. people generally] 

must not lie, or, one must not 
lie, 

(b) When the word to be supplied is some Personal Pronoun 
which is sufficiently indicated by the Person-endings of the other 
Verbs in the Sentence, as, 

cavendum est, ne tittibd- We must beware lest we 

mils. stumble, 

oavendam est, ne titubent. Tliey must beware lest they 

stumble, 

§ 206. The Comparative Conjunction tanquam [or tan- 
quamsi] as though, or as if^, governs the Subjunctive. Here, 
as in all places where the Subjunctive is used, the beginner 
must carefully bear in mind the rules given in §§ 182 and 188 

* Other Comparative Conjunctions meaning as though, or as if, 
are quasi, velut, and ceu. They all take a Sub^\micXiN^. 

G 
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for Sequence of Tenses. The English words are by no means 
trustworthy guides, the same form often being represented by 
different tenses in Latin, as, 

saevit tanqiiain aznens sit. He is raving as if he were mad. 
saeviebat tanquam amena He was raving as ifhe were mad. 
essot. 

Translate: — 

§ 207. I. dormiendum est nobis. 2, Caesari dormien- 
dum est. 3. multis parcb vivendum est. 4. omnibus 
moriendum est. 5. omnibus edendum et bibendum 
est. 6. aliis vigilandum, aliis dormiendum est [§ 159]. 
7. Caesari, ne pereat, cavendum est. 8. multi ita vivunt 
tanquam nullS nisi in edendo et bibendo voluptas sit 
9. Hannibal ita vivebat tanquam null^ in edendo et 
bibendo voluptas esset. 10, regi, ut sese reficiat, in horto 
ambulandum est. 11. proficiscendum est, milites, ne ab 
hostibus circumveniamur. 1 2. et edendum et bibendum 
est, ut vita sustineatur. 13. neque fallendum neque 
mentiendum est. 



EXERCISE 48. 



The Impersonal Qerundive, continued. 
For the Latin words, see Vocabxdary 38, p. 156. 

§ 208. The 'Impersonal Gerimdive Construction' [aman- 
dum est, &c.], as it is called, does not, in ordinary Latin, 
govern an Object in the Accusative Case. Thus, vje mtut 
guard, is oustodiendum est nobis ; but we must guard the 
<ujalh is not oustodiendum est nobis mures. To translate 
such a sentence as this latter, we must change the words from 
an Active to a Passive form, and say, 

Guatodiendi nobifl sunt muri. The waUs must he guarded by 

us. 
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§ 209. Many other parts of stun besides the Present are 
occasionally found associated with the Gerundive, and must 
be rendered by an appropriate English phrase indicating ne- 
cessity or obligation, as, 

custodiendum nobis erit. We shall have to guard, 

oustodiendi nobis muri erant. We had to guard the walls, 

lit. the walls had to be 
guarded by us. 

§ 210. Mustf ought, and should [when implying dutj], are 
often translated indiscriminately (i) by the Gerundive, (2) by 
oportet [or sometimes decet], and (3) by the Verb debeo, 
/ ocwe or / ought, as, 

reotd nobis vivendnm est. \ 

rectd viivere nos oportet f We must [should, or ought to] 

[or deoet]. t live uprightly. 

reotd vivere debSmus. j 

Note. — When actual necessity is implied the Gerundive is more 
usual ; oportet and debeo express duty or obligation ; decet expresses 
fitness or propriety. 

Translate : — 

§ 211. I. militibus custodiendum erat. 2. Caesari, ne 
circumveniretur, cavendum erat. 3. regi sine comitibus 
in horto ambulandum erit. 4. saltabat, tanquam insanus 
esset. 5. saltare, tanquam insanus sit, neminem decet. 
6. legionibus custodiendum erit. 7. quartae legioni 
proficiscendum erat, tanquamsi Galli ad portas essent 
8. edebant, tanquam fame peritQri essent. 9. caveamus 
ne ex urbe fugiendum sit 10. timebant, ne ex urbe 
fugiendum esset. 

§ 212. [Translate must by the Gerundive,] 

I. We must restore. 2. We must restore the money 
[§ 208]. 3. Ambiorix must demand peace, 4. We must 
tame the wild-beasts. 5. Cotta must set-out before 
night. 6. The fi^Tner must plough, *l. Tlafcfernj^xxKsi^ 

Q 2 
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plough the fields. 8. Let us cultivate the fields, as-though 
we were farmers. 9. They rejoiced, as-though they were 
conquerors. 10. All shouted, as-if they had gained a 
victory. 

§ 213. [Translate each of the following sentences in three 
ways. See § 210.] 

I. We must learn diligei^tly. ?. All men should culti- 
vate virtue. 3. No one ought to act unjustly. 4. A poor 
man should live thriftily. 5. An orator ought to speak 
with a clear voice. 



EXERCISE 49. 
The Ablative Absolute. 



§ 214. We now come to a construction which constantly 
occurs in all Latin writers, called the Ablative Absolute. It 
consists of a Noun and Participle in agreement^, in the 
Ablative Case ; but no Ablative sign is required in the literal 
translation, as, 

bello oonfeot05 domtim The war being finished he re- 

redit. turns home, 

Aeneas, fatis duoentibus. The fates guiding him^ Aeneas 

in Italiam pervenit. arrived in Italy, 

Caesare venture, Fta.08- Caesar being about to conte^ 

phore, redde diem. morning star, bring back the 

day, 

§ 215. The Latin Ablative Absolute exactly corresponds to 

^ Both the Noun and the Participle may also have words depending 
on them ; e.g. the Noun may have a dependent Genitive, as.castris 
hostium captis, the camp of the enemy being taken; the Participle may 
govern an Object, as, militibus haec conquerentibus, the soldiers 
complaining of these things, or be modified by an Adverb, as negotio 
celiriter confecto, the business having been quickly despatched, &c 
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the construction called in English Grammars the Nominative 
Absolute, which also consists of a Noun and a Participle [see 
Latin Grammar, Api)endix I, p. 162]. The word abjoiute 
means independent, i. e. independent of the rest of the sentence, 
from which the absolute clause should be marked off by 
commas. 

Translate : — 

§ 216. I. Gallis devictis, exercitus in hibem^ reductus 
est. 2. Aeduis intra muros manentibus, Caesar oppidum 
oppugnare statuit. 3. montibus relictis, leo in campum 
descendit. 4. aestate reditura, in Campanum agnim eamus, 
amid. 5. caena confecta, dormire voluerunt 6. his 
rebus factis, viam inierunt. 7. hac re nuntiata, timor 
totam urbem invasit. 8. cursu feliciter confecto, navis in 
portum redierat. 9. tumultu tandem sedato, punitisque 
auctoribus, pax urbi redditur. 10. clamore audito, omnes 
ad eam castrorum partem cummt. 11. castris hostium 
captis, ingens praeda militibus datur. 12. epistola scripta, 
discessit. 13. epistola scripta est. 

§ 217. I. The work having-been-completed, Lentulus 
returned to his [§ 119] Campanian country-seat. 2. The 
soldiers being-about to depart, grief came-upon the whole 
city. 3. The king being-about-to-depart, the citizens 
surrounded the palace. 4. The spring returning, he leads 
the army out-of winter-quarters. 5. Winter not-yet being- 
ended, they are not able to renew the war. 6. The palace 
having-been-surrounded by [§ 11 2] the citizens, the king 
enquired the cause of the tumult 7. A council having- 
been-held, they resolved to send messengers to the camp 
of the enemy. 8. A dictator having-been-created, the war 
was renewed. 9. A fleet having-been-fitted-out, the 
Romans defeated the Carthaginians in a naval battle. 
10. This thing being-done, we wished to tt-lvxrsx. 
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EXERCISE 60. 



The Ablative Absolute, continued. 

§ ai8. The Ablative Absolute is often best translated by 
a sentence expressing Time, Cause, Condition, or Concession, 
and introduced by the Conjunctions <wbeny since, as, if, 
although, &c.* ; as in the following examples : — 

J imperante Augusto. When Augustus was Emperor. 

ime. ^ dubltantibus ceteris. Whilst the rest were hesi- 

tating. 

Cause. hieme nondtim As the winter tocu not yet 

oonfeotft. over. 

Condition, hoc facto, tutus If you do this you will be 

eris. safe. 

Concession, hoc facto, dam- Though he did this^ he was 

natus est. condemned. 

§ 219. The Ablative Absolute may also be rendered by a 
Finite Verb with Object, and connected with the Principal 
Verb of the Sentence by the Conjunction and, as, 

comparato statim exercitu, He immediately raised an 

in Aeduos profectus est. army and marched against 

the Aedui. 



* Phrases introduced by Prepositions may also be used to trans- 
late the Ablative Absolute. In, during, after, &c., are used for 
Time ; owing to or in consequence of for Cause ; notwithstanding for 
Concession. Thus imperante Augusto may be translated in or 
during the reign of Augustus; hoc facto, after doing this; fame 
urgente, owing to the pressure of famine ; adjuvante Crasso, notwith- 
standing the support of Crassus. Which of these various meanings is 
to be attached to an Ablative Absolute must always be determined 
by the general sense of the passage. 
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Translate : — 

§ 220. [Translate the Ablative Absolute by clauses or phrases 
expres^ng Time and introduced by ovifen, tivbilst, after, &c.] 

I. perterritis ac dubitantibus ceteris, C. Cornelius et L. 
Vargunteius constituere Ciceronem confodere. 2. Catilini, 
oratione habita, human! corporis sanguinem vino permix- 
tum in pateris circumtulit. 3. ea re cognita, in Nonas 
Februarias consilium caedis transtulerunt. 4. hoc facto, 
Metellus in Numidiam procedit 5. hieme confecta, in 
urbem redibimus. 6. Caesare in Italiam redituro, Pom- 
peius ab urbe discessit. 7. consumptis dapibus, dC)rmient. 
8. appropinquante exercitu, timor omnes invasit. 

§ 221. [Translate the Ablative Absolute by clauses or phrases 
expressing Cause and introduced by as, because, &c] 

I. puer, adempto pomo, flebat. 2. haec, amicis monen- 
tibus, feci. 3. dictatore nondum creato, exercitus ad portas 
manebat. 4. hieme reditura, hirundines discedunt. 

§ 222. [Translate the Ablative Absolute by clauses or phrases 
expressing Condition and introduced by if,] 

I. Cicerone causamagente,S. Roscius absolvetur. 2. hoc 
inlto consilio, respublici tut^ erit. 3. apud Romanos 
nulls, rogatio, intercedentibus tribunis, lex fieri potuit. 
4. absente fele, ludent mures. 

§ 223. [Translate the Ablative Absolute by clauses or phrases 
expressing Concession and introduced by although, &c.] 

I. neque tamen, conjuratione pate facta, Catilinae furor 
minuebatur. 2. tanta imminente procella, navem tamen 
conscendere statuit. 3. omni spe salutis amissa, armS. 
tradere noluenint. 4. fide violata, rex eum impunitum 
dimisit. 

§ 224. [Translate the Ablative Absolute b^ Fva\\&N^'^^^c^ 
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Object, and connect it with the Principal Verb of the sentence 
by the Conjunction and. See § 219.] 

I. castris positis, hostem expectavit. 2. fasce sublato, 
redit 3. milites^ strictis gladiis, in hostes impetum fecere. 
4. arrepta manu mea, ita me allocutus est. 

§ 225. I. After murdering the king [say, the king 
having-been-murdered] they robbed and set-fire-to the 
palace. 2. The citizens broke-open the gates and [say, 
the gates being-broken-open, the citizens] admitted the 
enemy into the city. 3. Now that Hamilcar is slain [say, 
Hamilcar being slain] who will renew the war against 
Rome ? 4. If Hannibal is defeated [say, Hannibal having- 
been-defeated] all hope of safety will be lost. 5. As they 
had collected no army [sajf, no army having-been-collected], 
the Aedui, at the news of Caesar's approach [say, Caesar's 
approach having-been-announced], resolved to beg-for 
peace. 6. Though mnter was not-yet over [sa_y, winter 
not-yet having-been-completed], Caesar led his forces out- 
of the camp. 7. Christ was born in the reign of Augustus 
[say, Augustus reigning *]. 8. On receipt of this intelli- 
gence [say, this message being-received] some [§ 161] were 
filled with joy, others with fear [§ 160. 1]. 



EXERCISE 61. 

The Ablative Absolute, continued. 
§ 226. In the Ablative Absolute construction, if the Parti- 



* The Verb impero must be used for the reign of an Emperor ; 
regno for the reign of a King, as Croeso regnante, in the reign qf 
Oioesus, 
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ciple belongs to more Substantives than one, it must be put in 
the Plural Number, as, 

Bmto Cassioque oooisis. By the death of Brutus and 
pax urbi reddita est. Cassius [lit. Brutus and 

Cassius having been slain'] 
peace was restored to the city, 

§ 227. Two Substantives or a Substantive and Adjective 
often constitute an Ablative Absolute, the Present Participle 
of the Verb sum [which is wanting in Latin] being under- 
stood, as, 

xne dooe. Under my guidance [lit. I 

being leader], 

firatre vivo. In my brother's lifetime [lit. 

my brother being alive], 

§ 228. The learner, in translating from English into Latin, 
must be careful not to put in the Ablative Case a Substantive, 
with Participle in agreement, which forms the Subject of a 
Verb. Notice the diflference between, 

Caesare majestatis acou- Caesar being accused of treason, 
sate, oauaa in Senatu his cause wcu pleaded in the 

acta est. Senate, 

And, 

Caesar majestatis aoou- Caesar being accused of treason 
satus oausaxn suam. in pleaded his cause in the 

Senatu egit. Senate, 

In the last example the words 'Caesar being accused of 
treason ' are not absolute, i. e. independent of the rest of the 
sentence, but form an integral part of it. 

Translate : — 

§ 229. I. hoc facto, silvas paludesque petunt. 2. nauta 
et agricola occisis, nee [§ 93] tena iiec loaca \xiX.\iss^ ^^^'^ 
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erit. 3. ponte in^ fluvio facto, cives tutb transibunt. 

4. Helvetii, Caesare invito, flumen transire non possunt. 

5. L. Aemilio Paulo, C. Terentio Varrone consulibus [Lat. 
Gr. Appendix I. iii.] maxima clades ad Cannas accepts 
est. 6. Teucro duce et auspice Teucro, quid non possu- 
mus, milites? 7. Crasso Pompeioque accusatis, milites 
hunc [§ T33] absolvi, ilium damnari voluerunt [§ 160. 1]. 
8. Crassus Pompeiusque accusati discessenint, hie in 
Graeciam, ille in Asiam. 9. legato interrogato, nihil 
de his rebus repertum est. 10. legatus interrogatus nihil 
de his rebus respondit. 11. gladio, scuto, galea amissis, 
pugnare cum hostibus diutids non potuit. 12. invalido 
legum auxilio, vis, ambitus et alia hujusmodi vitia passim 
vigebant. 

§ 230. I. After saying this {say, these things having- 
been-said] they would have departed. 2. The girl being 
terrified by the lightning, the doors of the house were shut. 
3. The girl being terrified by the lightning feared to go 
into the garden. 4. At the instigation of Catiline [say, 
Catiline (being) instigator] Lentulus endeavours to cor- 
rupt the Allobroges. 5. These things took-place-in my 
father's lifetime [§227]. 6. This tree was planted in the 
lifetime of my father and mother. 7. The battle was very 
fierce, as the Gauls were fighting \say, the Gauls fighting, 
abl. absi] for their country (whilst) Caesar was fearing for ' 
the safety of the camp. 8. Under the leadership of Han- 
nibal [say, Hannibal (being) leader] the Carthaginians 
defeated the Romans in several battles. 9. Now that 
Carthage is destroyed [joy, Carthage having-been-des- 
troyed] we shall have some [§ 146] leisure, O soldiers. 
10. After murdering Caesar, Brutus and Cassius fled into 
Macedonia. 

» Over. « De, 
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EXERCISE 52. 

The Perfect Partioiple Active. 

§ 231. The Perfect Participle Active [e.g. having loved, 
having advised, having ruled, having heard, &c.] is wanting in 
all Latin Verbs except the Deponents and tJie four Semi- 
<ieponents*. In translating, therefore, from English into 
Latin, this Participle can only be rendered literally when a 
Deponent or Semi-deponent can be found corresponding in 
meaning to the English Verb, as, 

Having avenged the slaughter dux, oaedem. legionum ul- 

of the legions^ the general tus, in Italiain rediit. 

returned to Italy, 

Here ultus is a direct translation of * having avenged.' 

§ 232. "When no such Deponent can be found, quum with 
Perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive may be used, as. 

Having taken the city, the gene- dux, quuxn xurbem ceperit 
ral will return, [lit. when he has taken the city"], 

redibit. 
Having taken the city, the gene- dux, quum urbem oepisset 
ral returned. [lit. when he had taken the ctty"], 

rediit. 

Observe that quiun in this construction takes the Perfect 
Subjunctive when the Principal Verb of the sentence is a 
Primary Tense, the Pluperfect when it is Historic. 

§ 233. If the Participle be followed by an Object, the 
Ablative Absolute may be used. Thus * Having taken the city, 
the general returned,* might have been rendered, 

dux, urbe oapta, rediit. 



* The following Perfect Participles with Active meaning are also 
found, — juratus, having sworn, from juro; cenatus, having supped, 
from ceno ; pransus, having dined, from prandeo ; potus, having 
drunk, from poto; and nupta, having wedded [said of a woman], 
from nubo. 
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§ 234. [Translate literally] : — 

I. The inhabitants, having followed us for-a-long-time, 
at length departed. 2. The soldiers, having laid-waste the 
territories of the Treviri, returned to the camp. 3. Having* 
thus addressed the slaves, the queen sent-for her daughter. 
4. The citizens, having complained of [de] the cruelty of 
the praetor, left the forum. 5. Having avenged the 
slaughter of their allies, the Lacedaemonians resolved to 
attack Athens. 6. The Trojans, having suffered very- 
many-things, came to Italy. 

§ 235. [Translate each of the following sentences by quiim 
with Subjunctive, and also, where possible, by an Ablative 
Absolute.] 

I. Marcus, having received a wound, cried-out. 2. Man- 
lius, having received a wound, has accused the slaves. 
3. Having raised an army, he sets out. 4. Having raised 
three legions, he set out. 5. Having murdered Caesar, 
Brutus and Cassius, fled into Macedonia. 6. Milo, having 
slain Clodius, retired into Gaul. 7. Having pitched his 
camp, he resolved to await the approach of the allies. 
•8. Brutus, having fought bravely, retired from the battle. 

9. Brutus, having retired from the batde, killed himself. 

10. The king, having summoned the ambassadors, spoke 
thus. II. Having said this, the general dismissed the 
soldiers. 12. Having escaped from prison, they hid 
themselves in the nearest woods. 13. Having read the 
letter, we rejoiced. 

* When, as here, the English Participle is the first word in the 
Sentence, take care, before translating, to ascertain what Substantive 
it refers to. This Substantive should, as a rule, be made the Jirai 
word in the Latin translation. Note the position of dux in the 
example given in §§ 231-233. (This rule does not apply to Personal 
Pronouns, which are usually omitted in Latin, unless emphatic.) 
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EXERCISE 53. 

Various uses of' the Latin Participle. 

§ 236. A Latin Participle is often best translated in English 
by expanding it into a Relative Sentence, as, 

epistolam a Catulo ao- He read out the letter which he 

ceptam reoitavit. had received from Catulus. 

instat eqiiis aiiriga sues The charioteer presses upon the 

Tincentibus. ?iorses which are outstripping 

his own, 

urbem peipetuo mansuram He has founded a city which 

oondidit. will last for ever. 

• 

Note, — The Present Participle, when expanded into a Relative 
Sentence, may be construed as a Present or an Imperfect, according 
as the Principal Verb of the Sentence is Primary or Historic : thus 
'institit equis auriga suos vincentibus' would be, *the charioteer 
pressed upon the horses which were outstripping his own/ The Perfect 
Participle may be construed as Perfect or Pluperfect : thus * epistolam 
a Catulo acceptam recitat * would be, * he reads out the letter which 
he has received from Catulus.' 

§ 237. If no Substantive is expressed in agreement with 
the Participle, supply man, men, one, him, those, &c. [see § 142], 
as, 

laudamus diversa sequentes. We praise those who follow 

(or men who follow) pur- 
suits different from our own. 

§ 238. With a Neuter Participle thing or things is to be 
supplied ; but instead of a thing twhich, or things tivhich it is 
generally better to use tivhat only, as, 

negatft ne oupiamos. Let us not covet what is denied 

us, 

§ ^39« [Render the Participles by Relative Sentences.] 
I. turrim in praecipiti^ staniem convellerunt. 2. viianda 



* On the edge of a ^ect^ice. 
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saepe petimus, pefendd vitamus. 3. epistolam sibi com- 
missam detulit. 4. arborem in horto crescentem succiderunt. 
5. Pisistratus Homeri libros, con/usos antea, disposuisse 
dicitur. 6. venator sequitur /ugienti&j captd relinquit. 
7. suspectum hoc Othonianis fuit^ omni^ ducum fact^ 
prav^ aestimantihus, 8. hibemus imber repent^ fusus 
oculos auresque impediebat. ^, futurd praedicere quis 
potest ? 10. si mandatd tibi mal^ loqueris^ aut dormitabo 
aut ridebo. 

§ 240. [Translate the Relative Sentences by a Participle.] 

I. He is refitting the ships kvhich have been shattered by 
a storm. 2. He has achieved a renown which will last 
for ever. 3. Diomedes and Ulysses took-away the statue 
which was kept in the Trojan citadel. 4. Why do we 
covet what will quickly perish ? 5. Pardon was granted to 
those who surrendered their arms. 6. At the request of the 
Aedui [say, the Aedui requesting, abl, abs.^ the truce which 
had so often been asked-for was granted. 7. He killed a 
Gaul who was fighting bravely. 8. Nature distinguishes 
what must be avoided from what must be sought. 



EXERCISE 64. 

Various uses of the Latin Partioiple, continuecL 

§ 241. The Latin Participle may often be translated by a 
sentence expressing Time, Cause, Condition, or Concession, 



^ This excited suspicion among Otho*s friends. 

^ Take tibi with mandata, and malb with loquSris. 
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and introduced by the Conjunctions <ivben, as, since, if, 
(Ut bough, &c}, as in the following examples : — 

News of the disaster reached 
him as he was setting out, 

I affirm nothing, because I 
generally doubt and distrust 
myself 

I will go to supper, if I am 

invited. 
He has not yet come to supper, 

though he was invited, 

§ 242, The Future Participle and the Gerundive are used 
to express a purpose, as, 

oraoulum oonsultunis abit. 



Time. 


profloiscenti cladea 




nuntiata est. 


Cause. 


nihil afflrmo du- 




bitans plerumque 




et mlhl ipse dif- 




fldens. 


Condition. 


ad caenam Tocatus 




ibo. 


Concessian. 


ad caenam vooatus 




nondum venit. 



ho8 homines truddandos 
tradit. 



He goes away to consult the 

oracle. 
He delivers up these men to be 

put to death. 



§ 243. A Participle and a Verb may often be rendered in 
English by two Finite Verbs united by the Conjunction and, 
as, 



hostes adortus profligavit. 

milites oonvocatos ita 
allooatos est. 



He attacked .and routed the 

enemy. 
He summoned his soldiers and 

thus addressed them [lit. he 

thus addressed the summoned 

soldiers']. 



* As was shewn in the case of the Ablative Absolute [§ 21S, foot- 
ntOe], these sentences may be varied by phrases introduced by a 
Preposition. Notice especially the use in English of Prepositions 
with the Gerund in -ing, as proficiscens, on setting out; passus, after 
etching or after having suffered; and of Conjunctions with all 
the Participial forms, as, passus, though suffering, vocatus, if invited 
or though invited, &.c. To express these phrases in Latin either the 
Participle alone must be used, or the Finite Verb introduced by a 
Conjunction. 
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§ 244. [Translate the Participles by expressions denoting 
Time, Cause, Condition, Concession, or Purpose, and intro- 
duced by whefiy became^ if,, although^ &c., as the sen^e seems to 
require.] 

I. Xerxes a Graecis victus in Persiam refugit. 2. 
Leonidas superattis cedere noluit. 3. castr^ munivit, 
iimens ne bellum rursus oriretur. 4. regem creaturi con- 
veniunt. 5. cives Romanos necandos irucidandosque deno- 
tavit. 6. Trojani plurima/^r/^w/' Italiam tandem attigenint. 
7. nuUius flagitii accusattis interficitur. 8. admonitus 
venissem. 9. Pyrrhus elephantorum auxilio vicit, quos 
incognitos Romani expaverunt. 

§ 245. Translate the Participle in each sentence by a Finite 
Verb, and connect it with the Principal Verb of the sentence 
by the Conjunction and, 

I. leo correptum leporem devoravit. 2. Caesar e 
portu profectus Britanniam prima luce attigit. 3. hostes 
fmos persequitur. 4. imbecill^ ejus aetas ambitione cor- 
ruptd tenebatur. 5. conscienti^ mentem Catilinae ex- 
ciiam vexabat. 6. Fulvii pater filium retr actum ex itinere 
necari jussit. 

§ 246. [Translate the words in italics by Participles.] 

I. He gave them ^ a city to dwell in \sayy to-be-d welt-in, 
Gerundive], 2. The wolves after following \x% for-some- 
time through the snow retreated into the woods. 3. We 
went into the Circus to see the games. 4. He abandons 
his design, though he has planned it for-a-long-time. 

5. They destroyed the citadel which had been lately built, 

6. The two serpents next seized Laocoon* as he wcls 
coming to the assistance [§ 107] of his sons. 7. We 



^ Say, to them. Dative Case. 

^ This Noun makes Laocoonta in the Accusative. 
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saw the ship as it departed from the harbour. 8. They 
arrested and put-to-death the ringleaders of the conspiracy. 



EXERCISE 55. 

I 

The Qerundive used for Oerund. 

§ 247. The Gerund of a Transitive Verb sometimes takes 
an Accusative Case after it, especially when the word is a 
Pronoun or Neuter Plural Adjective, as, 

aooendor studio illud, de I am inflamed with a desire of 

quo diois, videndi. seeing that of which you 

speak. 
acoendor studio multa I am inflamed with a desire of 

videndi. seeing many things. 

But usually the Noun is changed to the Case of the Gerund, 
and, instead of the Gerund, the Gerundive is used, agreeing 
in Gender, Number, and Case with the Noun. 

Example. The words of seeing a city when literally trans- 
lated into Latin are videndi urbem. 

But in order to write good Latin we must convert videndi 
urbem, as follows : — 

1. Change the Noun urbem to the Case of the Gerund 
videndi. Now videndi is Genitive Case ; therefore instead 
of urbem write urbis. 

2. Next, instead of the Gerund videndi take the Gerundive 
vidend-usy -a, -urn, and make it Feminine Gender, Singular 
Number, and Genitive Case, to agree with urbis. The word 
will be videndae. Therefore the proper Latin for of seeing 

^ "y videndae urbis. 

In accordance with this rule it will be seen that — 

instead of we must write 

ad patriam liberandtt;» (jwitb- ad patriam liberandA;». 

a-vietw-to liberating one's 
country), 

H 
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instead of we must write 

aptus bell^ gerendo (Jt for aptus bellw gerend/j. 

twaging ivars^f 
in bellum gerendo (in nvaging in bello gerendo. 

war), 

§ 248. Convert the following sentences: — 

1. ad cives laudandum, with-a-view-to praising the 
citizens, 

2. ad pacem servandum, with^a-view-to preserving peace, 

3. ad bell^ gerendum, with-a-view-to waging wars, 

4. ad puellas monendum, with-a-view-to advising the 
girls, 

5. bellum gerendi C2M'&%/or'the'Sake of waging war, 

6. bell^ gerendi causa '^y/or-the-sake 0/ waging wars, 

7. pacem servandi 0,2x1.^, for-the-sake of preserving peace, 

8. amor virtutem colendi, the lave of cultivating virtue, 

9. decem vires leges scribendo delegerunt, they chose 
Decemvirs /or writing the laws, 

10. triumviri agros dividendo creati %MXiX, triumvirs were 
appointed for dividing the lands, 

11. operam dat oleas condiendo, he pays attention to the 
pickling 0/ olives, 

12. operam dat hortum colendo, he pays attention to 
cultivating his garden, 

13. de semen serendo, about sowing seed, 

14. de semin^ serendo, about sowing seeds, 

1 5. in castr^ muniendo, in fortifying the camp. 

16. in camem emendo, in buying m^at, 

' In actual practice the Latins often avoided the use of the Genitive 
Plural with Gerundive, to avoid repetitions of the endings -orum, 
-anim. We should be more likely to find bella gerendi than bel- 
lorum gerendorum. 
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§ 249, Translate into Latin, first literally and then by con- 
version : — 

I. In seeking peace. 3. Of preserving a statue. 3. Of 
preserving the statues. 4. With-a-view-to killing wild- 
beasts. 5. -With-a-view-to avoiding plots. 6. For-the- 
sake of pleasing the common-people. 7. For choosing 
senators. 8. For carrying water. 9. In raising forces. 
10. Of fortifying the city. 11. With-a-view-to guarding 
the gates. 12, Of choosing companions. 



EXERCISE 56. 



C^jnindive for Gerund, continued. Bules of Time 

and Measure. 

§ 250. Duration of Time [or, Time l?o<W'long], is put in the 
Accusative Case, as, 

totam hiemem. ezeroitus in llie army had been in Gaul 
GhUlia fiierat. the whole winter. 

§ 251. A point of Time [or, Time wben], is put in the 
Ablative Case, as, 

quinto die ad urbeni per- On the fifth day he arrived at 
venit. the city, 

§ 252. Measure of Space is usually in the Accusative Case, 



dS. 



duo noma psssuum pro- ^ g^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

flnredituT. or bis mille > , , -, 

"* ' ,. i two thousand paces], 

passuB progreditur. J 



Sometimes in the Ablative, as, 

Aesoulapii templuin quin- The temple of Aesculapius is 

que millibas passuuxn ab five mihs distant from Epi' 

XSpidauTo distat. daunts. 

Note, — Mille is generally used as an Adjective, as mille passus, 
a thousand paces; millia is used as a Substantive and governs a 
Genitive, as duo millia passuum. 

H 2 
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Traxslate : — 

§ 253- I- ^ milites recreandos tres dies in castiis 
manet: quaito die profectus octo millii passnum pro- 
greditur. 2. pecuniae comparandae tarn cupidns erat, at 
totas noctes laboraret. 3. dedes mille passiis progressus 
sexta bora ad Rhenom flumen venit ; ibi de praelio cum 
hostibus commiaendo deliberatur [§ 196]. 4. de dvitate 
servanda deliberandum est [§ 205]. dves. 5. in amids 
deligendis cavendum est, ne malos tibi adsdscas. 6. haec 
omnii pecuniae comparandae causa feci, neque me ejus 
rei pudet [§ 195, noU 3]. 7. ad pisces emendos in ma- 
cellum eundum est. 8. ad pisces, panem, caules emendos 
in macellum descenderat. 9. hi milites ad^ arcendos 
bostes inutiles sunt 10. ars epularum ben^ parandarum 
subtilissimi est 11. vix oneri ferendo par erat 12. ca- 
vendum est, ne nihil agendo occasionem dvitatis servan- 
dae amittamus. 13. multi et utilul agendo ad felicem 
senectutem perveniemus. 14. omnibus laborandum est, 
ne desidia et otio incites fiant. 15. tres annos pestilentiSL 
in urbc saevierat. 16. tribus ante ' annis maxima dades 
acdderat 

§ 254. I. On the twentieth day a terrible fire broke 
out. 2. The multitude brought water with-a- view-to 
extinguishing the flames. 3. The fire raged the whole 
night; on the next day it ceased. 4. After [§ igi^noie 2] 
the famine had lasted six months, Gotta assembled the 
multitude and [4^, the multitude having been assembled, 
Cotta] said, ' In twenty days, O friends, com will arrive ; 
if it does not arrive, we must die.' 5. Six hours after the 
battle the general died : the soldiers mourned him thirty 
days. 6. Five days afterwards ambassadors were sent 

> For. 

' Anih is here used as an Adverb, meaning before or pnvioueiy. 
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with-a-view-to obtaining peace. 7. He set out at dawn 
for-the-sake of seeing Rome. 8. The army having ad- 
vanced twenty-five miles, halted at the tenth hour. 9. The 
aniiy having advanced fifteen miles, Caesar sends-forward 
spies with-a-view-to ascertaining the nature of the place. 
10. Caesar, having conquered [§ 232] every part of Gaul 
in ten years, returned into Italy that he might obtain the 
supreme power. 11. For' many years he held the 
supreme power. 12. He was assassinated in the forty- 
fourth year before the birth of Christ ^. 



EXERCISE 67. 

Gerundive for Gerund, continued. Bules of Flaoe. 

§ 255. To SL Place is expressed in Latin by ad or in with the 
Accusative, unless the Noun be the name of a town or small 
island, when the Preposition is omitted, as, 

legati in Afiioam Cartha- Ambassadors are sent into 
ginem mittuntor. Africa to Cartkage. 

Here * Africam ' has a Preposition before it, being the name 
of a country, * Carthaginem ' has none, being the name of a 
town. 

Noti, — The islands Sicilia, Creta, Sardinia, and Britannia were 
not considered small islands, and therefore require a Preposition. 

§ 256. From a Place is expressed by ab or ex with the 
Ablative, unless the Noun be the name of a to<wn or small 
island, when the Preposition is omitted, as, 

legati Carthagine et ex The ambassadors returned from 
Africa redierunt. Carthage and Africa. 

* For is not here a sign of the Dative, but marks duration of 
time. ^ Ante Christum natviiSL. 
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§ 257. At a Place is expressed by ad or apud with Ac- 
cusative, or in with Ablative ; unless the Noun be the name 
of a to<wn or small island, when the Ablative witbout a Pre- 
position is used, except the Noun be of First or Second De- 
clension, Singular Number, when the Genitive is used, as, 

Bomae Consules, Athenis Every year Consuls were elected 

Arohontes, Carthagine at Rome^ Archons at Athens, 

[or -i] Suffetes quotaxiiiis and Suffetes at Carthage. 
oreabantur. 

Note I. — There is little doubt that in early Latin the Noun had 
a special Case denoting at a place, and hence called the Locative 
Case [locus, a place']. This Case ended in -i in the Singular, and -is 
or -ibus in the Plural. Hence the apparent Genitive Romae is really 
the old Locative Romai, and in the Third Declension the apparent 
Ablatives Carthagine, at Carthage, Tibure, at Tibur, &c., are really 
the old Locatives Carthagini, Tiburi, and are sometimes so written. 
This Locative Case survives in the forms domi, at home, militiae, on 
military service, Sec, which will be noticed below in § 26a. 

Note 2. — The English phrase * to arrive at a, place * means ' to 
come to it,* and must be translated accordingly, as, 

Bomam pervenit. . He arrived at Rome, 

ad oastra x>ervenit. He arrived at the camp, 

§ 258. If urbs, citjf oppidum, to<wn, or insula, island, come 
before the Noun a Preposition must be used, as, 

ad iirbem Carthaginem They are sent to the city of 
mittuntur. Carthage. 

Note. — If urbs, oppidum, or insula, are placed in apposition after 
the Noun, the construction is as follows : — 

Begilli, in urbe Sabinorum, He was bom at Regillus^ a 
natos est. town of the Sabines. 

But it would be quite consistent with Latin usage in such cases to 
put a Preposition with the Proper Name, and write ' in Regillo, urbe 
Sabinorum, natus est.* 

§ 25g. The English word of^ in such phrases as ' the city of 
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Rome, ' the island ^Cyprus,' &c., is only a sign of Apposition. 
The Latin expression is urbs Rom/z, not urbs Komae; insula 
Cyprus, not insula Cypn. 

Translate : — 

§ 260. I. hieme confecta, rex, qui sex menses Balis 
habitaverat, Romam rediit. 2. vix Cortonam ventmn est 
[§ i95]> quum Capito, *festinandum est/ inquit, * ne 
fulmine et imbribus opprimamur/ 3. indicto bello, 
Pompeius cum duabus legionibus Roma proficisdtur ; 
eum Sextius, quern legatum creaverat, Mantuae opperitur. 
4. Timoleon Corinthi natus est. 5. classe decem navium 
instructa, ad Siciliam liberandam profectus est. 6. quum 
in Siciliam pervenisset, Dionysium tyrannum Syracusis 
expulit. 7. Varro maluit Athenis quam Lacedaemone, 
Tibure quam Romae, Syracusis quam Tarenti vivere. 
8. ex oppido Geneva profectus sex diebus in Italiam 
Mantuam pervenit. 9. ex Italia profectus tertio decimo 
die ad Pyrenaeos montes, duodevicesimo Saguntum per- 
venit. 10. itinere duodecim dierum facto, in Africam 
Carthaginem pervenit. 

§ 261. I. The Romans with the utmost despatch sent 
gjnbassadors to Carthage for-the-sake of declaring war. 
2. The citizens, whom the king had summoned with-a- 
view-to deliberating about [de] the safety of the kingdom, 
at length arrived at [§ 257, noU 2] the palace. 3. Two 
legions were ordered to remain at Volsinii, three at 
Cortona, and four at the Trasimene lake, until Sulla 
should set out from Rome. 4. Sulla set out from the city 
of Rome. 5. When he had advanced about [ara'/er] 
thirty miles he halted at Falerii, and sent-forward messen- 
gers to Cortona and the Trasimene lake. 6. Messengers 
were sent from Athens, Rhodes, Lacedaemon and Mace- 
donia. 7. Rome was governed by kings aboMt. '^erS\N:^<2k 
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bundred and forty years. 8. After his expulsion [§ 241. 
fooinote\ from Rome Tarquinius went into Etruria to 
Caere. 9. After Tarquin's expulsion [xay, Tarquinius 
ha\4ng been expelled] from Rome, Lucius Junius Brutus 
and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus were created Consuls. 



EXERCISE 68. 



Bules of Place, contdnuecL Verbs governing the 

Genitive. 

§ 262. The Locative Case [§ 257, note i] survives in 
Latin in the following words : — doml, at borne ; fbris, out of 
doors, abroad; humi, on the ground; rori, in the country: 
vesperi, m the evening; belli, at the <war, or, in tbejield; and 
militlae, on military service^, 

§ 263. DomuB, home, and ma, the country, follow the rules 
given for towns and small islands [§§ 255, 256] as regards the 
omission of Prepositions when motion to ox from them is to be 
expressed, as, 

domo proficiscitiiT. He starts frxmi borne, 

rare rediit. He bos returned Jrom tbe 

country. 
domum ibo ; tub ibo. / will go borne ; I will go into 

tbe country. 

Note I. — Domum, domi, and domo may have Possessive Pronouns 
in agreement, as domi meae, at my house. But if any other Adjective 
is in agreement, or if a Genitive Case is dependent on them, a Pre-- 
position is commonly used, as, in domo pulcherrimS, at a very 
beautiful house ; in domo Caesaris, at Caesar^s bouse. 



* Belli and militiae are only used in connexion with domi, as, nee 
domi nee belli mecum erat, he was not with me, either at home or in 
the field; domi militiaeque juxta insignis est, he is equally remarkable 
at home and on service. 
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Nott a. — So also when a town or. small island has an Adjective in 
agreement the words to, from, at are expressed by Prepositions, as, 

ad dootas Athenas. To the learned Athens, 

lt}s more usual, however, to insert the Substantives urbs, oppi- 
dum, or insula, and then proceed according to the rule given above 
in § 358, as, 

Bomae, in illustri urbe, t , __ l .i. n ^• 

^ {He was born tn toe tllustrtous 

or, y nstuA est. \ , .^ r\ i> 

^ .--,..'-._ I i (ctty of) Rome, 

in iUustri urbe Boma, J \ v -^ / / 

I 264. The Verbs rexniniscor, memini, recordor, all 
meaning to remember; niisereor and niiseresco, to pity; ob- 
llTiaoor, to forget; potior, to get possession of; interest, it is 
if importance to ; and refert, it concerns or is of consequence to, 
and Verbs or Adjectives which signify accusing^ convicting, 
condemning, acquitting, and reminding, govern a Genitive^, as, 

hoo Caesaris refert. This is of consequence to Caesar, 

me Airti aoousat, prodi- He accuses me of theft, being 
tionis ipse reus. himself accused of treachery. 

Translate : — 

s § 265. I. Crassus, vir domi militiaeque insignis, se- 
decim menses Ephesi commoratus, in Graeciam Athenas 
initio veris rediit. 2. * utrum,' inquit, * domum an rus 
ibo ?* 3. * domi meae,' inquit, * vobis conveniendum est, 
comites : eras ex urbe rus iblmus.' 4. quarta bora dome 
profectus quinque diebus Romam, duodeviginti Massiliam, 
ad maritimam Galliae urbem, pervenit. 5. Lacedaemone 
potiiis quam run vivere mallem. 6. Appius Claudius, 
Regilli, in urbe Sabinorum, natus, Romam quingentis 
ferfe ante Christum natum [§ 254, fooinoie] annis venit. 



^ Reminiscor, memini, recordor, and obliviscor also take an Accu- 
,satiye, and potior an Ablative. For interest and refert with the 
Personal Pronouns, see § igf,, footnote. 
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7. nec domi nee belli IVIarcus insignem rem unquam 
fecerat. 8. quatuor post pugnam diebus consules domum 
pervenenint. 9. Roma egressus rus et ad villam suam 
abiit. 10. haec res nec Lentuli nec Ciceronis refert. 
II. Arcadii regis miserescite, amici, 12. hoc vehementer 
reipublicae interest. .13. hoc nec mea nec tua refert 
[§ 195,/oofnofe], 14. hoc vestra refert, milites. 

§ 266. I. He went first into the city, afterwards into 
the country. 2. He will remember his country ^ which' 
he left fifteen years ago. 3. He will forget the fields, 
which he has left uncultivated for fifteen years. 4. Let 
us get-possession-of the weapons. 5. This is-of-import- 
ance-to Catiline. 6. * Let us go,' said he, * to my house 
and then to Tusculum.* 7. Let us remember our an- 
cestors, who in ancient times gained- possession -of this 
island by valour and arms. 8. This concerns you, 
Crassus, and you, my friends. 



EXERCISE 69. 



Verbs and other words governing the Ablative. 
<To' meaning 'in order to.' 

§ 267. The Verbs fungor, discharge; flruor, enjoy; utor, 
tue; vescor, eat; potior, get-posjejjion-qf; dignor, tieem 
(worthy qf, and Verbs or Adjectives which signify <wanting, 
being full, enriching^ or depriving, take an Ablative Case, as, 

dum vita ftmimur, ftinga- Whilst we enjoy life let us dis- 
mur oflLoiis, et viribus charge our duties and make 

bend utamur. a ^ood use of our powers, 

sapientia oaret. He lacks wisdom. 

* Country as opposed to town is rus ; when it means native land it 
must be translated by patria. 
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§ 268. The Adjectives dignus, <wortby; indigniis, un- 
<wortiy ; firetus, relying on ; eztorris, banished from ; and 
VLb&Cyfree from^ take an Ablative, as, 

indigniu est vita. He is unworthy of life, 

% 269. The Substantives opus, need^ and nsus, use^ take an 
Ablative, as, 

anotoritate toa nobis opus Wehaveneedof your influence. 
est. 

Note. — Opus is often found with the Ablative of the Perfect 
Passive Participle, used Substantively, as, 

oonsulto opus est. There is need of deliberation. 

§ 270. The word to meaning in order tOf is never translated 
by an Infinitive in Latin, [On this point, see Latin Grammar, 
Appendix G. III.] The commonest, and with Passive Verbs 
almost the only, way of translating the idiom is by ut with 
Subjimctive, as, 

v5nit nt ludos videat. He comes to see the games. 

The following forms are however often substituted: — (i) 
qui with Subjunctive, (2) the Participle in -urus, (3) ad 
with Accusative Gerund (or Gerundive used for Gerund), 
(4) oausa or gratia, followed by a Genitive Gerund (or 
Gerundive), and (5) after a Verb of Motion, the Supine in 
-uxn. Thus, he sent horsemen to lay <ujaste the fields might be 
translated as follows : — 

1. equites misit, ut agros vastarent. 

2. equites misit, qui agros vastarent. 
- 2. equites misit agros vastaturos. 

4. equites misit ad agros vastandos. 

5. equites misit agros vastandi ^ (or, agrorum vastandorum) 

causa. 

6. equites misit agros vastatum. 



' See § 2^St footnote. 
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Note I . — Of the above forms the Future Participle is comparatively 
seldom used. Qui can only be used when, as in the example given 
above, the Principal Verb is Transitive, and governs an object which 
may stand as the antecedent to qui: such sentences as, venit qui 
videat, for be comes to see, are not found. The Supine, as has already 
been said, can only be used after Verbs implying motion. 

Note 3. — To in the Passive Voice may sometimes be translated by 
the Gerundive, as Polydorum Threicio regi mand&rat alendum, * he 
had entrusted Polydorus to the Thracian king to be brought up^ This 
construction is especially frequent with the Verb euro, as, statuam 
ponendam curat, he causes a statue to be erected. 

Translate : — 

§ 271. I. qui vitae officiis bene funguntur liberi sunt 
culpa. 2. carne et pane vescimur. 3. Troes egressi 
optata arena potiuntur. 4. quis stultitia^ ira, invidia caret ? 

5. Caesar copiarum suarum numero fretus Belgas aggre- 
ditur. 6. qui laborare nonvult, is neque divitiis neque 
gloria potietur. 7. domus plen^ omamentis est. 8. Caesar 
pontem in [over] Arare faciendum curavit [§ 270, no/e 2]. 

§ 272. I. He is worthy of the utmost praise. 2. We 
have [§ 147] need of much money. 3. Let us discharge 
our duties well. 4. Let those who [§ 176] enjoy ease 
and riches be free from envy and hatred. 5. Let us use 
our swords. 

[Translate /o meaning in-order-ia in as many ways as 
possible] : — 

I. He uses consummate art to deceive the citizens. 
2. I went to Athens to learn. 3. Did you come to Rome 
to teach? 4. I went away to Syracuse to learn Greek 
literature. 5. They remain at Rome to avoid the cold. 

6. We remained at Carthage the whole winter to avoid the 
Roman arms. 7. He sends ambassadors to beg-for 
peace. 8. He sent messengers to declare war.^ 
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EXERCISE 60. 

Verbs governing the Dative. 

%* The number of Verbs governing the Dative is very great. 
Before doing this Exercise the paragraph on the Dative Case 
[Latin Grammar, § 76 X], should be learnt. 

§ 273. Verbs which in the Active Voice govern a Dative 
are only used impersonally in the Passive. Thus / resist is 
reaisto, but / am resisted is not resistor, but resistitur 
mihi, lit. it is resisted to me or resistance is offered to me. 

Translate : — 

§ 274. I. Sertorius SuUanis armis multos menses 
restitit 2. Sullanis armis diu a Sertorio restitum est. 
3. bonis favemus. 4. bonis favetur. 5. nonne victis 
parcetur? 6. Crassus militibus imperat. 7. Crasso im- 
peratum est. 8. militibus a Crasso imperabitur. 9. Athe- 
niensibus persuasit. 10. Atheniensibus persuasum est. 
1 1 . Carthaginiensibus persuasisset. 1 2 . Carthaginiensibus 
persuaderetur. 13. Atheniensibus, qui nuper a nobis 
defecerunt, faveamus, ne Lacedaemoniis sese adjungant. 

§ 275. I. Nobody ever believed Cassandra. 2. Cas- 
sandra was never believed. 3. Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, although Apollo himself had given to her the 
prophetic art, was never believed. 4. Let us succour the 
miserable. 5. The citizens did not displease us. 6. Portia 
was married to Brutus seven years ago [§ 251]. 7. This 
affair greatly displeased the people. 8. Let them resist 
anger, envy, and hatred. 9. Let these madmen be 
resisted. 10. Give me the book which you bought 
yesterday. 11. Tell me the words which you heard three 
days ago. 12. Let us obey the commands oi \k\fc Vxsk%. 
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13. Kings are envied. 14. The powerful are obeyed. 
15. Let the miserable be succoured. 16. The king would 
be persuaded. 17. The father would have been per- 
suaded. 



EXERCISE 61. 



Verbs governing the Dative, continued. 

§ 276. The rule given in § 273 has an important bearing on 
the rules that have been given respecting the Gerund and 
Gerundive. 

(«) Since Verbs which govern the Dative have no Passive 
except in the Impersonal form, it follows that they have no 
Gerundive, except in the 'Impersonal Gerundive Construc- 
tion ' [§ 205], as oredendum est. 

Hence the beginner must be careful not to substitute a 
Gerundive for a Gerund + Object [§ 247], when the Verb is one 
of those which govern a Dative. Thus, 

studium plaoendi matri» "i #»«. j • , ^w - 

(^ The destre of pleasing the 



A 



,. , , I mother, 

studium plaoendae matris. J 

(Ji) The Agent after the Impersonal Gerundive Construc- 
tion in Verbs governing the Dative is expressed by the Ab- 
lative with a or ab, not by the Dative. If a Dative is found in 
the sentence it is probably the Object of the Verb, as. 

Ciceroni a nobis persua- We must persuade Cicero. 

dendmn est. 

nobis a Cicerone persua- Cieero must persuade us, 

dendmn est. 

Translate : — 
/ 2^^, I. bonis favendum est [§ 205, nofe a], 2, victis 
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a victoribus parcendum est. 3. Atheniensibus a Themis- 
tocle persuadendum est. 4. pueris puellisque indul- 
gendum est 5- a legatis respondendum est 6. a 
centurionibus imperandum est. 7. inimicis parcendum 
est. 8. legatis respondendum est. 

§ 278. I. We must succour the miserable. 2. We 
must resist anger, hatred, and envy. 3. All men must 
obey the commands of the king. 

§ 279. [Translate the following in as many ways as possible ; 
see §§ 270 and 276] : — 

I. He came fo see the king. 2. He came fo per- 
suade the king. 3. He laughs fo hide his sorrow. 
4. He laughed fo please the people [translate this sen- 
tence first with the verb delecto for please^ and then with 
placeo ^]. 5. You-told-a-lie io avoid punishment. 6. He 
sent horsemen to assist the Volsci [translate assist first 
by adjuvo, and then by subvenio]. 



EXERCISE 62. 



Dependent Sentences—The Accusative and 

Infinitive. 

§ 280. Hitherto we have been dealing with Direct Sen- 
tences only, i. e. such as simply state a fact, ask a ques- 
tion, or give a command. We now come to what are 
called Indirect, Oblique, or Dependent Sentences, where the 
Statement, Question, or Command follows some Verb, and 
stands as its Subject or Object. See Latin Grammar, Ap- 
pendix M. X. 



* Placeo is to please in the Neuter sense of being personally pleasing 
to anybody; delecto is to please in the Active sense of alluring or 
^Uieing, 
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§ 281. An Oblique Statement is dependent upon an Im- 
personal Verb, or a Verb of declaring, thinking, or perceiving, 
and is connected with it in English by the Conjunction that. 
It is usually expressed in Latin by the construction known as 
the Accusative and Infinitive, e. g., 



Direct Statement. Caesar audit. 
Oblique Statement. Caesarem audire 

pntaat. 



Caesar hears. 
They think that Caesar 
bears. 



Note I. — Hence the rule for translating into Latin a sentence 
introduced by that after an Impersonal Verb or Verb of declaring, 
thinking, or perceiving, is, 

(a) Leave the word that untranslated. ^ 

(Jb) Translate the English Nominative by the Latin Accusative. 
(c) Translate the English Finite Verb by an Infinitive of the same 
tense. 

Conversely, to translate an Accusative and Infinitive into English, 

(a) Begin with the word that. 

(6) Translate the Accusative as if it were a Nominative. 

(c) Translate the Infinitive as if it were a Finite Verb. 
See Latin Grammar, pp. 25, ^i, &c., and Note on the Infinitive 
Mood, Appendix G. 

Note 2. — The following are examples of other Tenses in Oblique 
form : — 



r Direct, audivit. 
^^^ \ Oblique, ait se audivisse. 



(b) 



Direct, audiet. 
Oblique, ait se auditu- 

nim esse^ 
Direct. Caesar audietur. 
Oblique. Caesarem audi- 

tum iri oertum 

est. 



He heard or has beard. 

He says tbat he heard, or, has 

beard. 
He tuill hear. 
He says that he shall hear. 

Caesar will be heard. 
It is certain that Caesar unll be 
heard. 



* The Participle must of course be altered in termination accord- 
ing to the Gender of the person or thing referred to. She says that 
she shall hear would be * ait se audituram esse.' 
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Translate : — 

§ 282. I. miles pugnat. 2. militem pugnare aiunt. 
3. magistri decent. 4. magistros docere constat. 
5. Dionysius Corinthi docuit. 6. famS, est Dionysium 
Corinthi docuisse. 7. exercitus fluviis et paludibus 
impeditur. . 8. exercitum fluviis paludibusque im- 
pediri nuntiatur. 9. Caesar a Bruto interfectus est. 

10. Caesarem a Bruto interfectum esse scriptores 
dicunt. II. dux exercitui persuadebit. 12. ducem 
exercitui persuasurum esse putant. 13. reginam regi 
persuasuram esse credunt. 14. nautS, damnabitur. 
15. nautam damnatum iri nonnuUi existimant. 16. te 
stultum esse manifestum est. 17. hos equites non posse 
fluvium ,transire certum est. 18. patrem et matrem pro- 
fecturos esse constat. 19. puellam docendam esse puto. 
20. epistolam nondum scripsit. 21. epistolam se nondum 
scripsisse confitetur. 22. Crassum epistolas scripsisse 
sentiunt. 

§ 283. I. The king is advising. 2. He says that the 
king is advising. 3. The gates are being shut. 4. They 
assert that the gates are being shut 5. The Gauls have 
attacked the camp. 6. He declares that the Gauls have 
attacked the camp. 7. Catiline was accused by Cicero. 

8. It-is- well-known that CatiKne was accused by Cicero. 

9. The queen was condenmed by the judges. 10. It-is- 
well-known that the queen was condemned by the judges. 

11. I shall see the city to-morrow. 12. Do you think 
that I shall see the city to-morrow? 13. The camp of 
the enemy will be besieged at dawn. 14. The am- 
bassadors announce that the camp will be besieged at 
dawn. 15. You are beautiful, O queen. 16. We confess 
that you are beautiful, O queen. 
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EXERCISE 63. 
The Aoousative and Infinitive, continued. 

§ 284. The rule for the Tense of the Verb in Oblique State- 
ment is very simple. If the action mentioned take place 
at the same time as the action expressed by the governing 
Verb, the Present Infinitive is used ; if pren)iously the Perfect, 
as, 

Crassum fortiter pugnare He said that Crassus was fight- 

dixit. ing bravely. 

Crassum fortiter pugnan- He said that Crassus fell fight- 

tern oeeidlsse dixit. ing bravely. 

Note. — ^It must be remembered that one Latin form stands for 
both Present and Imperfect Tense, and one for both Perfect and 
Pluperfect, in the Latin Infinitive. Hence, scio me amare, * I know 
that I am loving,* h\xU sciebam me amare, * I knew that /was loving ;' 
scio me fecisse, ' I know that I did or have done it,* but, sciebam me 
fedsse, * I knew that / had done it' 

§ 285. The words <would and should in Oblique Statements 
after a Historic Tense are signs of the Future and are to be 
translated by a Future Infinitive, as, 

dixit se venturuzn esse. He said that he would come, 

dixit se venturam ftdsse. He said that he would have 

come. 

Note. — In the Passive the forms are as follow : — 

putavi COS auditmn iri. / thought that they would be 

heard, 
putavi ftiturum ftdsse nt / thought that they would have 
audirentur. been heard. 

See also a farther note on this subject, Latin Grammar, § 77, 49. 

Translate : — 

§ 286. I. classis hostium abierat 2. classem hostium 
abiisse sensimus. 3. filius regis fortiter pugnabat. 
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4. filium regis fortiter pugnare nuntiatum est. 5. urbem 
oppugnari nuntiabant. 6. urbem illam oppugnatam esse 
accepimus. 7. captivi per urbem ducentur. 8. captivos 
per mediam urbem ductum iri nuntiant. 9. equos per 
fluvium traductum iri nuntiabant. 10. legati auditi essent 

11. futurum fuisse [§ 285, nofe] dixit ut legati audirentur. 

12. caena instruetur. 13. caenam instructum iri puta- 
bant. 14. caenam instructam esse nuntiatum est. 
15. regi persuasum est. 16. regi persuasum esse mani- 
festum est. 17. hostibus resistendum est. 18. dux 
militibus dixit hostibus esse resistendum. 

# § 287. I. There are many robbers in Italy. 2. He 
said that there were many robbers in Italy. 3. These 
words pleased the people. 4. It-is-well-known that these 
words did not displease the people. 5. Caius Verres 
laid-waste the fields of the Siculi, and robbed their 
temples. 6. Cicero asserteid in-the-presence-of the judges 
that Caius Verres had laid-waste the fields of the Siculi 
and robbed their houses. 7. The judges with one voice 
will condemn Caius Verres. 8. It is manifest that the 
judges will with one voice condemn Caius Verres. 9. It 
was manifest that Verres would be punished. 10. It was 
announced that Marcus had undertaken this work. 
II. The messengers asserted that Sulla had not yet 
returned from Africa to Rome. 12. They thought that 
Labienus would be conquered by the enemy. 



EXERCISE 64. 

The Accusative and InfinitiTe, continued. 

§ 288. A Subordinate Clause in Oblique Statement, whether 
introduced by the Relative qui, quae, quod^ ox Vs^ "*. %N&i- 

1 2 
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ordinate Conjunction, is put in the Subjunctive. Thus the 
sentences, 

(ii) qui virtutem oolunt Those "who ^cultivate virtue are 
boni habentur ; accounted good men ; 

hi, quanquaxu virtutem These men, although they culti- 
oolunt, mali habentur; vate virtue, are accounted 

wicked; 

become, when dependent on a Verb, 

eo8, qui virtutem oolant. It is well known that those who 
bones haberi oonstat. cultivate virtue are accounted 

good men, 
h08, quanquam virtutem // is certain that these men, 
oolaat, maloB habdri although they cultivate virtue, 

' oertum est. are accounted wicked, 

§ 289. The Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences 
4>ecomes Pluperfect Subjunctive when thrown into the Ob- 
lique form, as. 

Direct, si flumen transiret He would conquer the enemy, 

hostes vinoeret. if he crossed the river. 

Oblique, putavit se, si flumen He thought that he shotild 

transiisset, hostes viotu- conquer the enemy if he 

rum esse. crossed the river, 

§ 290. Beware of the omission in English of the word that ^ 
e. g. * He said he was going ' for * He said tJbat he was going.' 
In doing such sentences always supply the missing word 
^bef#re beginning to translate. 

Translate : — 

§ 291. I. Hannibal, etsi Romanes toties vicerat, tandem 
ab iis superatus est. 2. apud scriptores antiques leglmus 
HannibUlem, etsi toties Romanos vicisset, tandem ab iis 
esse superatum. 3. Catilini, postquam ex Africa rediit, 
consulatum petiit. 4. Catilinam postquam ex Africa rediis- 
set, consulatum petiisse constat 5. bis dat, qui citb dat. 
6. Publius Syrus dicit eum bis dare, qui citb det. 7. qui 
dat bene&cm, deos imitatur; qui repetit, fenerator est. 
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8. Seneca dixit eum, qui daret baieficia, Deos imitari ; 
qui repeteret^ esse feneratorem. g,. Phocion Atheniensis, 
etsi saepe exercitibus praefuit, summosque magistratus 
gessit, tamen pauper fuit. lo. Phocionem Atheniensem, 
etsi saepe exercitibus praefuisset, summosque magistratus 
gessisset, tamen pauperem fuisse scimus. 

§ 292. I. Xerxes, before the naval battle, in which he 
was defeated by Themistocles, sent fo\ir thousand [§ 252, 
no/e] armed-men to Delphi, fo plunder the temple of Apollo. 
2. We find in [apud] ancient authors that Xerxes, before 
the naval battle, in which he was defeated by Themistocles, 
sent four thousand armed men to Delphi, to plunder the 
temple of Apollo. 3. The letter which Fabius wrote 
has not been brought to Rome. 4. Fabius says that the 
letter which he wrote has not been brought to Rome. 
5. Fabius said that the letters which, be had written had 
not been brought to Rome. 6. The hour which< has 
passed cannot return. 7. It is certain that the hour which 
has passed cannot return. 8. The Roman people will 
act unjustly, if it prefers [praepono] the Saguntines to the 
Carthaginians. 9. The ambassadors were told in reply 
[say, it was answered to the ambassadors] that the Roman 
people would act unjustly if it preferred the Saguntines to 
the Carthaginians. 10. Hannibal, because he saw that 
his soldiers were wearied with battles and siqgQ-works, 
gave them a few days' rest\ 11. It was announced that 
Hannibal had given his soldiers a few days* rest, because 
he saw that they were wearied with battles. 1 2. We know 
that the body is mortal, the soul immortal. 13. We know 
that the soul will never perish. 
§ 293. [Insert the missing that before translation] : — 
I. He thinks you are unjust. 2. He thought they had 

* Say, rest of a few (cU^iiot'^ ^"8.^^, 
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gone away. 3. He says he shall leave the city. 4. I do 
not think Crassus is free from blame. 5. He hoped 
Caesar would come quickly. 6. They said the enemy 
were in sight. 



EXERCISE 65. 

The Aoousative and Infinitive, continued. 

§ 294. In Oblique Statements se and suub refer to the 
Subject of the Principal Verb, i. e. to the Verb on which the 
Oblique Statement depends, provided it be of the Third 
Person, as, 

Direct. CraBSUs servo quin- Crassus gave his slave Jive 

que talenta dedit. talents. 

Oblique. Crassus servo dixit Crassus told his slave that he 

se ei quinque talenta da- would give him five talents, 

turuxn esse. 

Here se refers to Crassus, the Subject of dixit, upon 
which the Oblique Statement se ei quinque talenta datu- 
rum esse depends. 

But if the governing Verb be of the First or Second Person, 
or an Impersonal, se and suus refer to the Subject of the 
Principal Ferb in the Oblique Statement itself ^ as, 

servum Crasso dixisse It is well known\ , , 
f constat! ^^ ^j^.,^, ^ i^now ] '""' '^ 

\soio J slave told Crassus that he 

que talenta dedisse. [Crassus] had given him 

[the slave] five talents. 

Here sibi refers to servum, the Subject of dixisse, which 
is the Principal Verb in the sentence dependent on the Im- 
personal constat, or the Verb soio in the First Person. 

Translate : — 
/ 2pe;. J. Caesar Belgis respondit, se eos in amicitiam 
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accipere velle. 2. Hannibal existimabat se, si Alpes 
transiisset, Italiae potiturum esse. 3. Hannibale Alpes 
transgresso, nonnulli existimarunt eum Italia potituram 
esse. 4. bello inter Romanes Carthaginiensesque orto, 
Romani dixenint eos, non sese, in culpa esse, quia foedus 
rupissent. 5. Phocion dixit se malle ab Atheniensibus 
malum accipere, quam iis malum inferre. 6. Gracchus 
aiebat se non passurum esse Publium Scipionem absen- 
tem accusal! ; et, postquam rediisset, auxilio ei futurum 
esse. 7. Asty^ges Harp§,gi filium sua manu occidit, 
carnemque ejus coctam patri apposuit. 8. Harpagus 
sensit Astyagem filium suum ipsius ^ manu occidisse, car- 
nemque ejus coctam sibi apposuisse. 

§ 296. I. Sulla opposed Pompeius to-no-purpose. 
2. Pompeius told Sulla that he was opposing hm to no 
purpose \ 3. Sulla confessed to Pompeius that he had 
opposed htm to no purpose. 4. The father loves his son. 

5. The son told Ms mother that his father loved hm, 

6. The father advises the mother. 7. When the daughter 
returned, the mother told her that the father had advised 
her, 8. The Roman king praises the Romans but blames 
the Sabines. 9. The Romans told the Sabines that /hez'r 
king praised /hem [-selves], but blamed fhem, 10. The 
Sabines told the Romans that /hez'r king praised /hem but 
blamed /hem [-selves]. 



* Himself t herself itself ihemselveSf when requiring to be expressed 
in Oblique Statement, though not referring to the subject of the 
Principal Verb, must often, to avoid confusion, be translated by 
ipse: his own, her own, &c., by ipsius, ipsorum, ipsarum. 

^ The ambiguity with respect to he and him must be decided by 
reference to the previous sentence, 'Sulla opposed Pompeius.' 
Throughout this Exercise a Direct form of sentence has been given 
before the Oblique forms, for the purpose of such reference. 
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EXERCISE 66. 

Oblique Statement expressed by 'ut' and 'quod/ 

§ 397. Oblique Statement is sometimes formed by ut with 
Subjunctive, and sometimes by quod with Indicative, as. 

Direct. Ohersonesum odonos They unshed to send colonists 

xnittere voluerunt. to Chersonesus. 

Oblique, aooidit ut Ohersone- // happened that they wished 

sum oolonos xnittere vel- to send colonists to Cherso- 

lent. nesus. 

Direct, inoolumis in urbe He lives safely in the city, 

vivit. 

Oblique, laetor quod inoolumis / am glad that he lives safely 

in urbe vivit. in the city. 

Note I. — Oblique Statements formed by ut with Subjunctive are 
mostly found witii Impersonal Verbs signifying Result, Duty^ Fitness, 
&c. The following are a few of such Impersonals : — 

restat, abest, accidit, 
Sv^nit, contingit, fit, 
licet, prodest, placet, est, 
esto, refert, interest. 

N.B. Many of these Verbs also take an Infinitive or Accusative 
and Infinitive. 

Note 2. — Oblique Statements formed by quod with Indicative are 
usually found with Verbs signifying some pleasant or painful 
emotion of the mind, as delector, gaudeo, laetor, all meaning to 
be pleased or glad; doleo or aegrd fero, to be vexed or grieved; 
miror or admiror, to wonder ; indignor, to be indignant ; queror, 
to complain, &c.; also with the Impersonals juvat, it delights; 
accrdit, it happens ; aooddit, // is added. 

Translate : — 

§ 298. I. magni interest ut te videam. 2. qui fit ut 
nemo contentus sorte vivat? 3. gaudebam quod literas 
tarn gratas a te accep^ram. 4. Caesaris [Lat. Gr. 
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§§ 76. 21 and 77. 89] refert ut Pompeium devincat. 
5. nihil restat nisi ut urbis deditio fiat 6. senatui placuit 
ut legati Athenas mitterentur. 7. esto ut Parthi longin- 
qui sint; non tamen impune Romans arm^ lacessent. 

8. socii Romanonim aegr^ ferebant quod nihil auxilii 
sibi tulerant ; et hue accedebat [fo this was added thefaci\ 
quod pecunia, quam promiserant, nondum advenerat. 

9. factum est ut plus quam collegae MiltiSdes valuerit. 

10. Aristidis justitia factum est, ut omnes ferb civitates 
Graeciae ad Atheniensium societatem se adjungerent. 

§ 299. I. It happened that the Aequi had lately made 
an incursion into the Roman territory. 2. I am glad 
that I am able tO' announce these things, O citizens. 
3. Metellus was grieved that he was not permitted [§ 
273] to triumph. 4. 'Do not wondbr,' said he, * that 
I have returned, my friends.' 5. How did it happen 
that the Romans were defeated by Hannibal both at 
the Trasimene Lake and at Cannae ? 6. Nothing remains 
except that we should hasten into the country [§ 263]. 

7. It is of importance to the general [§ 264] that he 
should be informed concerning the plans of the enemy. 

8. It greatly delights me that I have received a letter 
from my friend Julius. 9. It happened that a certain 
man, Horatius by name, was-present-at the battle. 
10. The people resolved \say, it pleased the people] 
that Decemvirs should be created. 11. How happens-it 
that no one pities the folly [§ 195, note 3] of these men? 
12. It-is-of-importance both to me and you [§ i^f^ foot- 
note\ that this should be done. 13. We rejoiced that 
many were ashamed of their crimes. 14. To this \htu\ 
was added [the fact] that the citizens had lately repented 
of their folly. 15. It happened that the marshes were 
a great hindrance [§§ 107, and 332, 3] to the cavak^. 
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EXERCISE 67. 

Oblique Questions. 

§ 300. In Latin the Verb in an Oblique Question must 
always be in the Subjunctive Mood. 

§ 301. Questions [called also Interrogations, or Inter- 
rogative Sentences] may, for the sake of convenience, be 
divided' into two classes, viz. : — 

(<«) Those which expect the answer * Yes* or *No,* as, * Do 
you see ? * * Do you not see ? ' These when dependent on a 
Verb are introduced by the word ^whether* in English, as, 
* They are asking whether you see ; * * They are asking whether 
you do not see.' In Latin the particles -ne, num, nonne, 
which are used in Direct Questions, are retained in the Oblique 
forms ; the Verb must always be Subjunctive, as. 



Direct. 



[ 



Oblique. - 



epistolamnd soribit ? 
nonnd epistolam 
L soribit? 
^quaerunt epiato- 

lamnd [or, num 

epistolam] sori- 

bat. 
quaerunt nonnd 

epistolam sori- 

bat. 



Is ht writing a letter t 
Is he not writing a letter? 

They ask whether he is writing 
a letter. 



They ask whether he is not 
writing a letter. 



(6) The Second Class of Questions are those which are 
introduced by some Interrogative Pronoun or Adverb, as 
who? what? whenf As before, the Verb in the Oblique 
Sentence must be Subjunctive in Latin, as, 

Direct, quis Olodium oooidit ? Who murdered Clodius f 
Oblique, nesoiunt quis Clo* They do not know who mur' 
dium oooiddrit. dered Clodius. 



Note. ^The Future Simple Subjunctive in the Active Voice is 
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fonned by the Participle in -urns, combined with sim, if the govern- 
ing Verb be a Primary Tense, and essem if Historic, as, 

nesoio guaudo ventunu I know not when he will come. 

sit. 

nesoiebam quando venturus / knew not when he would # 

esset. come. 

The Future Perfect Subjunctive in the Active Voice is formed by 
the Participle in -urus, combined with fuerim, if the governing Verb 
be a Primary Tense, and fuissem if Historic. 

The Passive has no special forms for the Future Subjunctive. 
See Latin Grammar, § 77, 40, note 4. 

A list of the principal Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs will 
be foimd in Latin Grammar, § 76, 0. 

Translate : — 

§ 302. [First Class 0/ Interrogative Sentences^, fi vo- 
cemne meam audis ? 2. scire volo num vocem meam 
audias. 3. quaesivenint num legati senatus responsa au- 
diissent 4. rex- ex urbe proficiscetur. 5. rogant num 
rex ex urbe profectunis sit [§ 301, note], d, rogabant 
Caesarne ex Italia profectunis esset. 7. rogabant Han- 
nibalne in Italiam proficisceretur. 8. nonne Curius domi 
mansit? 9. die mihi nonne Curius domi manserit [or, 
Curiusne domi non manserit*]. 

§ .303- [Second Class of Interrogative Sentences.] 
I. qualis est Scipio ? 2. nescio qualis sit Scipio. 3. utram 
harum galearum mavis ? 4. die mihi utram harum ga- 
learum malis 5. quantum pecuniae [§ 146] tibi est? 
6. quantum pecuniae sibi sit LucuUus ignorat. 7. quan- 
tam servorum multitudinem possideret Crassus ignorabat. 



* The -n8 is not necessarily attached to the non in the Oblique 
form. 
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8. quis es? unde venis? ubi habitas? 9. die mihi quis 
sis, unde venias, ubi habites. 10. incertum erat qui 
essent, unde venirent, ubi habitarent. 

§ 304. I. Do you wish to persuade the people? 
2. They are asking whether you wish to persuade the 
people. 3. Marcus had a country-house at Faesulae. 
4. We wish to know whether Marcus had a country- 
house at Faesulae. -5. They asked whether Manlius had 
a country-house at Tusculum. 6» Who is waiting at [ad] 
the gates? 7. They know-not who is waiting at the 
gates. 8. They did not ask who was waiting at the gates. 

9. What-sort-of-a-man was Milo ? 10. They could not 
tell what-sort-of-a-man Milo was. 11. I myself can- 
not teU what-sort-of-a-man Milo either is or was. 
12. What-sort-of fields * do the Piceni cultivate ? 13. It 
is well known what-sort-of fields the Piceni cultivate. 
14. 'Why/ said Horatius, * do you, a slave, speak such 
things to me, your master ? ' 15. Horatius asked Davus 
why he spoke such things to him^ 16. Davus asked 
Horatius why he gave him liberty to speak [say, of 
speaking]. 17. I asked him how often he had done 
these things. 18. He asked who had done this. 



EXERCISE 68. 

Oblique Questions, continued. 
§ 305. The word or in Questions is translated by an. 

* What case is ^What'sort-of-jieldsf* Remember that Interrogative 
words, though they stand first in the sentence, may be Objective Case 
as well as Nominative, like the Relative qui, quae, quod. [See 

§ 171.] 
^ For the rule respecting A«, him, see § 394. 
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§ 306. Double Questions [such as, * Are you a slave or a free 
man ? * which =«(i) * are you a slave ? * and (3) * are you a free 
man ? *] are expressed in Latin by attaching the Interrogative 
Particles utrum, num, or -ne (all meaning whether) to the 
first clause of the seivtence, and an to the second, as, 

utrum servusN 

num servns > es an liber ? Are you a slave or a free man ^ f 

servusnd 3 

/-utrum 8ervu8^ // makes no difference whether 

nihil interest < num servus >8i8 you are a slave or a free 

'servnsnS ^ man, 
an liber. 

Note I. — ^Sometimes the Interrogative Particle is omitted from 
the first clause of the sentence, as, eloquar an sileam, shall I speak 
or be silent f and instances occur where, besides the omission of the 
first Interrogative, -ne is .put for an in the second clause, as albus 
ateme fiieris ignorans, not knowing whether you were white or black ; 
but these Constructions need not at present be imitated. 

Note 2.— -The words or not in the second clause are expressed by 
annon, or (in Oblique Questions) necne, as fiat necnS fiat id quae- 
ritur, {/ is a question whether it does happen or not. Necne is not used 
after num. 

Translate : — 

§ 307. I. utrum id ex vestra an nostra culpa ac- 
cidit? 2. quaesivit utrum id ex Clodii an Milonis culpa 
accidisset. 3. nonne permultilm interest haecne jure an 
injuria fiant ? 4. permultilm interest utrum perturbatione 
aliqua animi an consults at cogitatb fiat injuria. 5. Cae- 
sar dtlbitabat utrum in Treviros an in Aeduos priiis 
exercitum duceret. 6. incredibile est quantas strages 

^ Literally, * whether are you a slave or a free man?* but the 
English Interrogative * whether' is now seldom used in direct ques- 
tions. It appears more frequently in older English, as, Mark ii. 9, 
• Whether is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed and ^^\k1' 
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pestilentiSl edtderit. 7. * dubius sum quid faciam/ inquit, 
*te-ne relinquam an rem/ 8. loquax quidam Horatio 
dixit se dubium esse quid faceret, eumne reKnqueret an 
rem. 9. scripsistine hanc epistolam annon? 10. scrip- 
serisne hanc epistolam necne incertum est. 

§ 308. [Translate each of the following examples in three 
ways, as shewn in § 306] : — 

I. Do you prefer Alban or Falernian wine? 2. He 
said that he did not know whether he preferred Alban 
or Falernian wine. 3. Is this bird a goose or a swan? 
4. It makes no difference whether this bird is a goose 
or a swan. 5. It was uncertain whether that bird was a 
partridge or a quail. 6. Is that dog of yours a Molos- 
sian or a Laconian? 7. Curius said that he doubted 
whether Sulla's dog was a Molossian or a Laconian. 
8. We know not whether Sulla's dog was a Molossian 
or a Laconian. 



EXERCISE 69. 
Oblique Commands. 



§ 309. A command when dependent upon another Verb is 
translated by ut and ne ; ut for Affirmative, ne for Negative 
Commands, as, 

Direct, respondeat Ck>tta. Let Cotta answer. 

Oblique, orant Oottam ut res- They beseech Cotta to answer. 

pondeat. 

Direct, nd respondeat Ootta. Let not Cotta answer. 

Oblique, imperabant Oottae n6 They commanded Cotta not to 

responderet. answer. 

Note I. — The Verbs on which Oblique Commands usually depend 
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are Verbs of commanding or forbidding, allowing or preventing^ ask- 
ingt advising f causing , and striving; also some Verbs of wishing K 

Note 2. — Hence to after these Verbs must be translated by ut or 
ne. Remember the following lines : — 

By * ut ' translate Infinitive 

With ask and wish, command, contrive. 

Allow, forbid, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot. 

Put *ne' for 'ut* where there's a 'not' 

After Verbs of forbidding ne is always used. After hinder or 
prevent the English idiom is from with Gerund in -ing, as, * Let us 
hinder him from going,^ prohibeamus ne eat, or, more conmionly, 
prohibeamus quin or quominus eat. [See § 317.] 

Note 3. — In the Oblique forms in § 309 the word Cotta appears in 
^he Latin as Object of the governing Verb. It is, however, quite in 
accordance with classical usage to make it Subject of the dependent 
Verb, e.g. orant ut Cotta respondeat, especially if the dependent 
Verb be Passive ; thus, be ordered Cotta to be put (o death would be 
'imperavit ut Cotta occideretur,' rather than *imperavit Cottae ut 
occideretur.' 

Translate :t- 

§ 310. I. Caesar Pompeium rogavit ut exercitum com- 
pararet. 2. Hannibal milites hortatur ne animo deficiant. 
3. Atheniensibus persuasum est [§ 273] ut Socratem 
damnarent. 4. hostes impediit ne flumen transirent. 
5. persuadent RaurScis et TuKngis ut unk cum iis pro- 
ficiscantur. 6. cave, ne hoc facias. 7. Q. Marcius Rex 
et Q. Creticus Metellus calumnia inimicorum, ne trium- 
pharent, impediti sunt. 8. P. Rufus Capuam, Metellus 
Celer in agrum Picenum missus est; hisque permissum 
est ut exercitum compararent. 9. regum Romanorum 

^ Many Verbs of this class, as volo, jubeo, veto, prefer the In- 
finitive. The list of such Verbs is best learnt by actual igra-ctvL^. 
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superbia effecit ut libertas populo gratior esset. lo. cave, 
ne titiibes. 

§ 311. I. We must take care [§ 205] not to act 
unjustly. 2. I will exhort the boy not to displease his 
father. 3. They exhorted Marcus not to break the laws 
of his country. 4. Caesar commanded Labienus to lead 
his forces into winter-quarters. 5. The king permits his 
subjects to walk in his garden. 6. The citizens were 
permitted to walk in the king's garden. 7. The soldiers 
were hindered from attacking [§ 309, no/e 2] the enemy 
by the woods and marges. 8. The consuls ordered 
Lentulus to be arrested. [§ 309, note 3] 9. Who will 
persuade the multitude to do these things? 10. The 
multitude was persuaded to do many things hastily. 

11. Let us ask the judges not to acquit Verres. 

12. Verres besought the judges to acquit him. 



EXERCISE 70. 
On Speeches reported in Oratio Obliqna. 

§ 312. In Latin, as in English, a Whole speech is sometimes 
reported obliquely^ being dependent on the words dicit, di±lt, 
or their equivalents, expressed or understood The State- 
ments in such speech are put in the Infinitive Mood ; the 
Questions are also in the Infinitive \ the Interrogative Particles, 
niun, cur, Ac, or an Interrogative Pronoun, preceding it 
(such Pronoun must be in the Accusative Case) ; Commands 
are expressed by the Subjunctive. Notice the following 
examples : — 

Direct, deinde dux, 'Aroem Then the general exclaimed^ *I 
hostiuzn/ exclamavit, 'sta- purpose storming the enemy*s 

^ Except Questions in the 2Bd Person, which are usually put in 
the Subjunctive. 
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tim expugnare mihi in 
animo est. Quia mecnim 
erit, ooxnites ? Ezpeota- 
tisnS doneo hostes ultro 
arma tradant ? Expergis- 
oimini, festinate, anna 
parate, ne oooasionem belli 
oonfioiendi amittamus I ' 

Oblique, dux militibus dixit Sibi 
esse in animo aroem hos- 
tium statim expugnare. 
Quem oomittun seoum 
fore ? Num eos expeotare ^ 
done6 hostes ultro arma 
traderent? Expergisce- 
rentur, festinarent, arma 
pararent, ne oooasionem 
belli oonfioiendi amitte- 
rent. 



citadel immediately. Who will 
go with m«, comrades? Are 
you waiting until the enemy 
voluntarily give up their arms f 
Wake up! make haste! get 
ready your arms, lest we lose 
an opportunity of finishing the 
war! 

The general told his soldiers 
that he purposed storming the 
enemy*s citadel immediately. 
Which of his comrades would 
go with him J Were they 
waiting until the enemy volun- 
tarily gave up iheir arms? 
They must wake up, make 
haste, and get their arms ready, 
lest they should lose an oppor- 
tunity of finishing the war. 



Translate : — 
§ 313. [The speeches reported Obliquely are in Italics.] 

1. Helvetii Caesari dixere stdt esse in animo iter per 
Provinciam facere. lis Caesar respondit se non posse 
iter ulli per Provinciam dare. Helvetii, gravi clade ac- 
cepta, iterum dixenint, si pacem Populus Romantis secum 

faceret^ se in earn partem ituros esse, atque ibi /uturos, 
ubi se Caesar constituisset atqtu esse voluisset : sin bello 
persequi perseverdret, reminisceretur pristinae virtutis Hel- 
ve tiorum. Cur eum iia injustl fecisse ? aut quas ultrh 
injurias in se parari ? Caver ei nd is locus ubi constitissent 
ex clade populi Romani nomen caperet, 

2. Convert the above into Oratio Recta. 

3. deinde rex ita cives allocutus est, *Jam ad extre- 
mum ventum est, amici. Quis consilium nobis dabit ? 



^ Or, num expectarent. See footuotft Q^\^c^«AMv^J,^"^'?^. 
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quis e periculo nos eripiet? Cur tantum ignaviae et 
socordiae apud vos est ? Existimatisne aliquid auxilii 
ex sociis nostris ventunim esse ? At illi jampridem hos- 
tibus nostris favent. Cavete, ne respublic3, omninb 
pereat ; pristinae virtutis reminiscimini ; majorum vestro- 
sum quisque se dignum praestet/ 

4. Convert the above into Oratio Obliqua, making it 
dependent first on a Primary Tense, as dicit, and then 
on a Historic, as dixit. 



EXERCISE 71. 

Omission of the Auxiliary Verb. Omission of 'ut.' 
* Vereor ut/ and * vereor ne.* Use of * quin.* 

§ 314. The Omission of the Auxiliaries est and esse is 
very frequent in all Latin authors, as, 

Caesar se vioturum sperat. Caesar hopes that he shall 

conquer. 

Note — So, ne quid mali accidat, cavendum — for cavendum est; 
se amatum agnovit — for amatum esse, &c. 

§ 315. The omission of ut is also frequent in Oblique Com- 
mands, as, 

imperavit ei, exeroitum ool- He commanded bim to raise 
ligeret. an army. 

Here ut should be supplied with oolligeret. 

Note, — Ut is sometimes omitted after certain Impersonals, as, licet, 
and necesse est. 

§ 316. After Verbs oi fearing ne with Subjunctive is used 
when it is feared that something <iviU happen, ut when it is 
feared that it will noty as, 

vereor ne hoc faoiat. I fear he will do this, 

vereor nt hoc faoiat. I fear he will not do this. 
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§ 317. After Verbs implying doubt, impossibility , and some 
other negative notions the words that or but that are translated 
by the Conjunction quin [ = qui non, hociv not, or <why not, 
qui being an old form of the Ablative from qui, quae, quod]. 



as, 



(a) non dubium est q.uin There is no doubt that you are 
stultus sis. foolish. 

(6) fieri non potest quin It cannot but be that God rules 
Deus omnia regat. all things, or, It cannot be 

that God does not rule all 
things, 

(c) non x>ossiim quin gaa- / cannot but rejoice, or, / can- 
deam. not help rejoicing. 

Note I. — After Verbs of preventing or hindering , quin [or quominus] 
is translated by the word Jrom, with the Gerund in -ing, as, nihil 
obstat quin [or quominus] hoc i&ciam, nothing prevents me from doing 
this. 

Note 2. — Quin in principal clauses means *why notV as quin ex- 
pergiscimini, why don* t you wake up f 

Translate : — 

§ 318. I. nil desperandum, Teucro duce at auspice 
Teucro. 2. post paucos dies L. Saenius, senator, in 
senatu literas recitavit, quas Faesulis [§ 256 ] allatas 
sibi dicebat. 3. senatus decrevit, darent operam con- 
sules ne quid detriment! respublica cap^ret. 4. Jugurtha 
in regnum Adherb3iis incursionem facit. Ipse acer, bel- 
licosus; at is, quem petebat, quietus, imbellis, placido 
ingenio, opportunus injuriae, metuens magis quam me- 
tuendus. 5. quid igitur censes ? saeviendum in eos, 
qui hosti prodidere rempubKcam ? 6. licetne securi viva- 
mus ? 7. qud in parte rex pugnae aflfuit, ibi aliquamdiu 
certatum [§ 196]; caeteri ejus milites primo congressu 
pulsi fugatique. 8. vereor ne rex improvisb veniat. 
9. timebant ne Galli eos ab latere aperto adori!ce.^vjs.. 
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10. quid nos impedit, quin [§ 317, no/e] in agros Lig- 
iirum incursionem faciamus. 11. non dubium est quin 
animus immortalis sit 12. O puer, metuo ne debilis 
sis, et ut diu vivas. 13. avarus [§ 142] metuit ne 
quid summa deperdat, et ut rem suam ampliet. 14. hand 
multiim abfuit, quin Appius occideretur. 15, fieri non 
potest quin nostri memineris. 

§ 319. I, It is necessary [that] we should cultivate 
virtue. 2. I fear we shall not arrive at Rome in five 
days. 3. They feared the river would impede the 
soldiers. 4. Do not fear, O boys, that the rain will 
hinder your play.' 5. The citizens could not help laugh- 
^^S [§ 3^7> (^)]' ^' There is no doubt that the women 
are terrified by this sudden tumult. 7. There was no 
doubt that very many perished in that conflict. 8. The 
king cannot help seeing these things. 9. Caesar fears he 
shall not be able to procure corn, and that the army 
will perish of hunger. 10. It cannot be that he does 
not hear me. .11. Why don't you follow me, comrades? 



EXERCISE 72. 
Various uses of 'Qui.* 



§ 320. The Relative qui, quae, quod, when followed by 
the Subjunctive Mood, contains notions of Cause, Purpose, or 
Consecution, as, 

Cause. stultuB erat, qui urbem He was foolish in leaving the 

relinqueret. * city. 

Purpose, decemviri a populo Decemvirs were appointed by 

oreati sunt, qui leges sori- the people to write the laws. 

berent. 

Note, — This usage of qui [for ut Final] has already been noticed 
in § 270. 
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Consecution, non is est qui He is not the man to be afraid, 
timeat \ 

Note. — This usage of qui [for ut Consecutive] is very frequent. 
It indicates not the actual person who does a thing, but the kind of 
person to do it. The uses may be classified as follows : — 

(a) After is, ejusmodi, talis, tantus, and other words impljdng 
sucky as shewn in the above example. 

(6) After dignus, indignus, idoneus, aptus, as, 

indignus est qui laudetur. He is unworthy of being 

praised, 

(c) After Comparatives with quam, as, 

stultior est quam oui per- He is too foolish to be pet^ 
Buadeatur. suaded, 

(d) After many Interrogative, Indefinite, and other Pronouns 

and Adjectives, e.g. quis, quot, quidam, nemo, multi, 
&c., as 

quis est qui te non timeat ? *lVho is there who does not 

fear you f 

Sometimes the Indefinite word which forms the Antecedent is 
omitted, as, 

sunt qui putent. TViere are [some"] who think. 



^ The difference between the Indicative and Subjunctive is well 
illustrated by the usages of qui with these moods. The Indicative 
always refers to some fact which has really taken place, is taking 
place, or will take place. The Subjunctive refers to something 
doubtful, possible, or dependent. Thus, with reference to the above 
examples, stultus erat, qui urbem reliquit would mean the man who 
left the city was foolish, without implying (as relinqueret rfbw) that his 
folly was shewn in leaving the city ; decemviri a populo creati sunt 
qui leges scripserunt would mean the Decemvirs, who wrote the laws, 
were appointed by the people ; and, non is est qui timet would mean the 
man who is fearing is not that person. 
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Translate : — 

§ 321. I. stultus es qui huic credas. 2. Caesar 
sapiens erat qui Pompeio difl5deret. 3. talis est qui 
semper fuerit. 4. dignus erat qui amplissimis honoribus 
aflSceretur. 5. sunt qui putent te insanire. 6. erant 
qui crederent rempublicam opprimi. 7. quis est qui 
felix omni tempore vixerit? 8. major fuit quam cui re- 
sisti posset. 9. nemo est quin^ putet Ciceronem illus- 
trissimum oratorem fuisse. 10. erant qui Caesari 
difl5derent. 

§ 322. I. The judges act wisely t'n condemning this 
man. 2. Cicero was not to blame (culpandus) for ac- 
cusing Verres. 3. There were some who praised the 
consul's speech. 4. There is no one who does not ^ love 
you. 5. There was no one who feared the danger. 

6. Is there anyone (ecquis est) who does not fear death ? 

7. There was no one who did not blame Verres. 8. He 
is unworthy of receiving such honours. 9. He is not the 
man to say this without-good-reason (temerl), 10. There 
were many who favoured the designs of Catiline. 1 1 . There 
are some in this city who fear the danger which is-at-hand. 
12. The affair was scarcely worth mentioning. 13. He is 
too wise to do this. 14. There were many who preferred 
death to slavery. 15. There were some who believed that 
the city had been taken. 16. There is no doubt that the 
river impeded the soldiers. 17. I am afraid you are 
weary of life [§ 195]. 18. I am afraid you do not pity 
other men's folly. 



* For qui non. Quin = (i) the Nominative qui, quae, quod, and 
non, (2) the Ablative qui, and non. 

^ Quin may be used here as well as qui non. See preceding 
Note. 
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§ 323. Agreement ofVerb with Prior Person. [See §§ 33, 47.] 
When two or more Nominatives of different Persons (as, * You and 1/ 
* He and I.* * You and he,' &c.] are the Subject of a Fmite Verb, the Verb 
agrees with the Prior Person^ [the First Person being considered prior to 
the Second, and the Second to the Third]. * You and 1 are well,* ego et 
tu valemus : * You and Charles are well,* tu et Carolus valitis. Compare 
the French *vous et moi, nous avons,* &c., and such rustic English 
phrases as, * Wife and I, we took a walk,' and even in poetry, as, * We 
fell out, my wife and /.' Tennyson. 

Note. — The Latins said ego et tu, where we say * You and L* 

§ 324. Num for -nS. [See § 37 (2).] Num is used for -ne in a 
question when the answer * No' is expected, as, num negare audes, do 
you venture to deny f i.e. Fou don*t venture to deny, do you f 

§ 325. Imperative Mood. [See § 37. (3).] There are three kinds 
of Imperatives. 

(a) An authoritative command is expressed in the Imperative in Latin, 
as, abi, go away, 

{b) When the command has more the nature of exhortation or adviee^ 
the Present Subjunctive is used. Abeas, go away, i.e. you had better go 
away. 

(c) For a mere entreaty or polite request, use fac or velim with Present 
Subjunctive for Affirmative sentences, as, fac abeas, he sure you go away ; 
hoc velim accipias, please accept this ; for Negative Sentences use noli 
with Infinitive, or ne with Perfect Subjunctive, as, ne ita dixeris, pray 
dorCt say so ; noli me tangere, please donU touch me, 

§ 326. Sive . . . sive [or sou . . . sen]. The words whether . . . 
or, when not Interrogative [for which see §§ 301 and 306], are trans- 
lated by sive . . . sive \pr seu . . . seuj . 

§ 327. Qunm . . . turn [see § 94] are sometimes used instead of 
et . . . et, to translate both , . . and, 

§ 328. Vel, besides meaning or, has the meaning of even^ and, with 
Superlatives, very, extremely, possible, as vel maximus, the greatest possible. 

^ For much of the substance of these notes the writer is indebted to the. 
Introductory Remarks prefixed to Dr. MeW\\^*sV•^^j«v"^7L«os«A. 
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§ 329. The ISngliflh Nominative sometimes comes after the Verb, 
the usual place of the Nominative, before the verb, being supplied by 
one of the words ' iV * or * theret' as, * it was night,* nox erat ; * in the 
middle of the sea there lies an island,' medio jacet insula ponto. 

§ 330. Aoousative Case, farther notes on : — 

(a) Verbs of asking and teaching [and sometimes celo, to conceal] 
take a double Accusative, as, Catonem sententiam rogat, he asks Cato 
his opinion f puellam literas docet, he teaches the girl her letters. The 
Accusative of the thing asked or taught remains even in the Passive 
Voice, as, rogatus sententiam, being asked his opinion; docta literas, 
having been taught her letters. 

Note, — After ask a Preposition has often to be used for one of the 
Accusatives in English, as, Nunquam divitias Deos rogavi, *I never 
asked riches o/the Gods,' ory * I never asked the Gods ybr riches.* 

(6) The English Objective Case often precedes the Verb, as, * John we 
like, but Charles we dislike.* Be careful not to put John and Charles in 
the Nominative, when translating into Latin. 

§ 331. G-enitive Case, ftirther notes on : — 

(a) Subjective and Objective Genitive. (For a definition of these terms, 
see Lat. Gr., Appendix L. III.) The Possessive Pronouns mens, tuus, 
suus, noster, vester, and the Genitives nostrum and vestrum, are used 
Subjectively, the Genitives mei, tui, sui, nostri and vcstri. Objectively. 
Cura tui, care for you, but cur& tufi, your care [for somebody else]. 

(6) Many Adjectives, especially those denoting an affection of the mind, 
take a Genitive of the Object to which they are directed, as, cupidus 
pecuniae, desirous 0/ money. 

(c) Genitive of Value, The sum at which anjrthing is valued is put in 
the Genitive. Hence parvi [i.e. pretii], of little value, minoris, of less 
value, parvi aestimare or facere, to reckon at little value, think little of, &c. 
The value of a thing must not, however, be confused with the sum for 
which it is bought, which is expressed by the Ablative. See § 333 (6). 

(rf) The Partitive Genitive, as its name implies, follows words de- 
noting part of a whole, as one, a few, the rest, which, &c. But the words 
all, whole, are from their meaning not partitive, and consequently the 
word of in the English expressions * all o/us,' ' all o/whom,* 'the whole 
of that night,' is not to be translated by a Genitive. Say, nos omnes, 
qui omnes, tot& ill& nox. Also, * three hundred of us were present,' 
trecenti adfuimus. Here trecenti is not partitive. But sentences of this 
kind require care ; * three hundred of us were slain* is, trecenti nostrum 
occisi sunt, as trecenti here is, of course, partitive. 

§ 332. Appositional Dative* farther notes on : — 

(a) This Dative may often be used to translate an English Adjective. 
^TA/s will he burdensome, beneficial, advantageous, hurtful, pleasant. 
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painful, &c., to you,* hoc tibi erit oneri, usui, commodo, detrimento, 
voluptati, dolori, &c. 

(b) No epithets but those of quantity can be used with this Dative. 
We can say magnae voluptati, a great pleasure, but not dulci voluptati, 
a sweet pleasure. 

' § 333. Ablative Case, further notes on : — 

(a) The Ablative of Measure is used not only for Measure of Space 
[§ 253] but also for Measure of Quantity with Comparative Adjectives, 
as multo major, muck greater, lit. greater by much. 

Note. — Hence, before Comparatives, the words much, little, how much, 
so much, somewhat or considerably, many times, &c., are multo, paulio, 
quanto, tanto, aliquanto, multis partibus, &c. Also *the' before Com- 
paratives is eo or quo. See § 351. 

(6) The Ablative of Price is translated in English hy for, as, hortum 
tribus talentis emit, he buys a garden for three talents. 

(c) * He threatens me with death * should be 

In Latin 'threatens death to me.* 
.'He trusts thee with command* should be 

In Latin * trusts command to thee.' 
For • he threatens me with death' say, * he threatens death to me,* mor- 
tem mihi minatur ; and for ' he entrusts you with command ' say, * he 
entrusts command to you,* imperium tibi committit, instead of using 
an Ablative. * To present any one with a book * may be either, donare 
librum alicui, or donare aliquem libro. 

(d) The word of after dignus, indignus, opus, usus, and Verbs or 
Adjectives signifying need, fulness, or deprivation, is generally a sign of 
the Ablative. 

§ 334. Adjective for Adverb. An Adjective in Latin may often 
be rendered by an Adverb in English, and an English Adverb by an 
Adjective in Latin, as, stultus ego putavi, I foolishly thought; invitus 
discessit, he departed unwillingly. 

§ 33rs. Omission of Quam. [See § 143.] Quam, than, after plus, 
amplius, minus, is often omitted before Numerals, as, plus s^xcenti ceci- 
derunt, more than 600 fell. 

§ 336. Belative and Interrogative Pronouns, further notes on: — 

(a) The word what [§ 176 (c)], meaning that which, or, the things 
which, is a compound of Antecedent and Relative, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the Interrogative what [quid], as the distinction 
between them sometimes involves a difference of Mood. • He told us 
what he had done,* de eo, quod fecerat, nobis dixit : ' We asked him 
what he had done,' quid fecisset, interrogavimus. 

(6) Which f meaning • which of two ?' is uter ; meaning * which ? * q€ 
any number above two, it is quis. * He a'ske^ "wVyOx <A"^^ wsws^'s* ^'s^'s. 
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going to set out,* quaesivit uter consulum profecturus esset. * He asked 
which of the senators would do this,' quaesivit quis senatorum hoc fa- 
cere vellet. 

(c) Relative for Demonstrative. The Latins often used a Relative at 
the beginning of sentences, (where we should use a Demonstrative) in 
order to connect the sentence more closely with the preceding one. 
For * when the king had said this,* write, * which when the king had said,* 
quod quum rex dixisset ; for * since this is so,* or, ' this being the case,' 
write, * since which things are so,' quae quum ita sint. 

(rf) Relative after Ordinals and Superlatives. For ' he was the first 
[third, last, &c.,] who did this,* say, 'he first did this,' hoc primus fecit, 
[primus erat qui hoc fecit, would mean, • the man who did this was 
first,*] or, « he was the first of those who did this,* eorum qui hoc fece- 
runt primus fuit. 

§ 337* Demonstrative often avoided in Latin. We have seen in 
§§ I59i 160, that the Latins often avoided a repetition of a Substantive 
by making it the Subject or Object of two or more consecutive clauses, 
whilst we avoid it by using the Pronouns 1/, him, them, that, those, &c. 
In translating into Latin be careful to avoid rendering these Pronouns 
by hie, is, ille, &c. In particular the expressions * that of* • those of, 
are never to be rendered. Sometimes repeat the Substantive ; * The fleet 
of the allies joined that of the Romans,' Romanorum classi classis soci- 
orum conjuncta est ; or introduce an Adjective with which the Sub- 
stantive can be understood in agreement, as, sociorum classis Romanae 
conjuncta est, where classis, preceding Romanae, shews that classi is to 
be understood with the latter word ; or omit the Substantive altogether : 
' I would rather abide by my own judgment than that of all the rest,' 
meo judicio stare malo quam omnium reliquorum. 

§ 338. * Quo' for * ut.' In Final Clauses [§ i8i] quo is used instead 
of ut when a Comparative Adjective or Adverb follows, as, hoc fecit 
quo magis regem delectaret, he did this in order to please the king more. 
Hence, quo minus, lit. hy which the less [generally written as one word, 
quominus], is used for ut non after Verbs oi preventing^ &c. See § 317, 
note. 

§ 339* Future Infinitive after 'hope' and 'promise.' For *hc 
hopes to do this,* * he promises to do this,* say, ' he hopes that he shall 
do this,* 'he promises that he will do this,' sperat, promittit, se hoc 
factunim. 

§ 340. Personal use of Copulative Verbs. Passive Verbs of 
thinking, saying, &c., are seldom used Impersonally with an Accusative 
and Infinitive when they can be used Personally with a dependent In- 
finitive. For • it is said that Homer was blind,* write, * Homer is said 
/o have been blind/ Homerus dicitur caecus fuisse, rather than, dicitur 
Homerum caecum fuisse. 
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§ 341. Cardinal Numerals : — 

(a) Mille, a thousand^ and the Cardinals from quattuor,/oi/r, to centum, 
a hundred^ are indeclinable. 

(6) Mille is generally an Adjective meaning one thousand^ as, mille 
equites, 1000 horsemen: millia is a Neuter Plural Substantive of the 
Third Declension, meaning thousands, and takes a dependent Genitive, 
as, tria millia equitum, 3000 horsemen. But millia is sometimes treated 
as an Adjective when smaller numbers intervene between it and its Sub- 
stantive, as, tria millia quadringenti quadraginta sex milites interfecti 
stmt, 3446 soldiers were hilled. 

{c) bis mille, ter mille, &c., are found instead of duo, tria, &c, millia, 
chiefly in poetry ; also with anni, as, bis mille anni, 2000 years^ rather 
than duo millia annorum. 

{d) When the series is increasing et is generally used, as, quatuor et 
viginti, like our • four and twenty ; * if decreasing it is omitted, as, vi- 
ginti quatuor. 

{e) Cardinals used partitively take a Genitive, * 300 of the ships were 
lost,* trecentae navium amissae sunt. 

(/) In translating twenty-one, thirty-one, &c., unus must be kept in 
the Singular. * We sent twenty-one soldiers,' milites viginti imum, or, 
unum et viginti milites, misimus, [i. e. viginti milites unum militem, or 
unum miXiUm et viginti milites], 

ig) The word * old 'or * of age ' is translated by natus with Accusa- 
tive, as, viginti annos natus, twenty years old [or, of age"]. 

(A) For the date of a year, see § 343 {d). 

§ 342. Ordinal Numerals: — 

(a) For * the first and second legions,* say, prima et secunda \not 
primal et secunda^] legiones. 

(6) For • thirteenth,* • fourteenth,' &c., say, tertius decimus, quartus 
decimus, except when descending from higher numbers, as, ducentesi- 
mus decimus tertius, the 21 yh. 

{c) For * forty-fifth,* • seventy-eighth,* &c., say, fortieth fifth, seventieth 
eighth. The Cardinals are not joined with Ordinals in Latin, as they 
are in English, except that unus is sometimes used for primus, as, unus 
et vicesimus, the 21st. 

{d) The date of a year is expressed in Ordinals : For * in the year 
2875 B.C.,* say, • in the year before Christ bom twice-thousandth, eight- 
hundredth, seventieth, fifth,* anno ante Christum natum bis millesimo 
octingentesimo septuagesimo quinto. 

§ 343. Distributive Numerals :— 

(a) Distributives shew that the number spoken of applies to each in- 
dividual of a class. They are often indicated in English by the words 
each, every, or apiece. * He gave each [or, everj OTvei\ol \Jafc\SL^N^\i«y5«&?, 
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or, * he gave them five books apiece,^ quinos libros iis dedit. Quinqiie 
libros iis dedit would mean ' he gave them five books in all* i. e. five 
books among the whole number. But often the words each, every, or 
apiece, are understood. * The trees were twenty feet high,' arbores vi- 
cenos pedes altae fuerunt, i. e. were each twenty feet high : viginti for 
vicenos would imply that the united height of the trees was twenty 
feet. 

(6) Use Distributives for Cardinals (i) with Substantives that have 
no singular, (2) with Substantives that have a different meaning in the 
Plural from the Singular, as, una litera, one letter (of the alphabet ^ but 
binae literae, two epistles. Unus, however, is an exception : ' one camp,' 
una castra, not singula castra. 

§ 344. Some. [See Lat. Gr. Appendix E.] : — 

(a) Some, meaning • some one or other* [whom we do not know], is, 
aliquis, or, nescio quis ; meaning ' a certain person,' [whom we know 
but do not think it necessary to name,] it is quidam. 

(6) Some, meaning * a few,' or * several,' is nonnuUi or aliquot ; meaning 
' a little,' it is nonnihil, and, when used of quantity, aliquantum. 

(c) For some . . . others see § 161, and for 'there are some who 
think,* see § 320 (rf). 

§ 345. Any. [See Lat. Gr. Appendix E.] : — 

(fl) Any, after* if' or 'lest,' is usually quis rather than qui vis, quis- 
piam or quisquam. 

(6) Anyone, in a question, is ecquis or num quis. ' Does any one think 
this ? ' ecquis [or, num quis] hoc putat ? 

(c) Any who is usually quisquis, is qui, or, is quicunque : * I will 
punish any one who does this,' quisquis [or qui, or quicunque,] hoc 
fecerit, in eum animadvertam. 

(d) Nobody, no one, [i. e. not any body, not any one] is nemo ; but 
instead of ' that nobody ' in Final Clauses the Latins said * lest anybody,' 
ne quis. [In Consecutive Clauses (§ 185) *that nobody* is ut nemo.] 
Also in Commands, for • let nobody' they said * let-not anybody.' • Let 
no one do this,* ne quis hoc fadat. For ' and no one ' they said ' nor 
any one,' nee quisquam. 

iVo/'tf.— Nullus, no, none, is used Adjectively, nemo Substantively ; 

but— . 

• From nemo let me never see 

Neminis or nemin^.' 

Use nuUius and nuUo for neminis and nemine, the Genitive and Abla- 
tive of nemo. 

(«) Ullus, any at all, is generally used Adjectively ; quisquam is used 
Substantively, but may be used Adjectively with names of persons, as, 
quisquam cms, any citizen. 
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§ 346. ' As,' after * so,' * such,' &o. — 

(a) As^ after * as ' or * so,' [tam], is quam : * He is not so \pr as] mad 
as you,' non tarn amens est quam tu. 

(6) Ast after 'such,' * of such kind,' [is, to/is, &c.], is qualis, and some- 
times qui, atque, or ut. * He is such as he has ever been,' talis est qualis 
\or qui, or alque] semper fuit. For • he is not such a man as to do this,* 
say, ' he is not such a man who should do this,' non is est qui hoc faciat. 

* He is not so foolish 05 to do this,' non tarn stultus est ut hoc faciat. 

(c) Ast after • as great,* ' so great,* \tantus'], is rendered by * quantus ;' 
after * as many,' * so many,' [/o/], by • quot.* 

(rf) Other phi-ases are : idem atque or idem qui, the same as ; quam 
with Superlative = * as possible,' e. g. quam maxim-us,-*,-um, as great as 
posstbUf or, the greatest possible; quod sciam, as far as I know; simul 
atque, as soon as ; quoties, as often as. 

§ 347. Such is generally ' talis * or * is.' The words * such ... as ' 
sometimes mean * those who' or * the men who.' * Such as remained in 
the city he rewarded,' eos qui in urbe manebant praemiis affecit. Qui 
is used for 'such' in phrases like ' such is your wisdom,' quae tua est 
sapientia. * Cato, such was his sagacity, found this out,' Cato, quae 
erat sagacitas, [or qua erat sagacitate], hoc deprehendit.J 

§ 348. Every, each, both. Every is quisque, or, with a Singular 
Substantive, omnis ; but if it refers to numerical distribution the trans- 
lation is effected by means of the Distributive Numerals. 

Eacht meaning * each of two,' is uterque ; meaning ' each of any 
number above two,' it is quisque. 

Both is uterque when it means * both separately,' ambo when it means 
'both together.* Speaking of Augustus and Tiberius we might say, 

* both were Roman Emperors,' * uterque Romanus Imperator erat ; but, 

* both consuls were in the senate,' ambo consules in senatu erant. 

Note I. — Be careful to use the Plural of uterque when the reference is 
to two sets or multitudes of things. See § 83, footnote. 

Note 2. — When suus goes with quisque it always immediately precedes 
it. In suam quisque patriam redierunt, they returned each to Jus own 
country. Quisque is here Nominative to rediit understood. 

Note 3. — Quisque with Superlatives may be translated ' all * or * every,' 
and, when between two Superlatives, ' always.' Optimus quisque civis, 
all the best citizens ; decimus quisque, every tenth man ; altissimum quod- 
que flumen levissimum est, the deepest rivers are always the smoothest. 

§ 349. One. The English word 'one' is (a) a Numeral, = Lat. 
unus. ' More than one,' non unus ; ' more than once,' non semel ; ' not 
one,' ne unus quidem : (6) it is also a corruption of the French homme, 
and = Lat. quidam. ' One Piso,' Piso quidam. For * one would think,' 
say, putes ; ' one would have thought,' putares. 
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§ 350. But. This word is in English, (1) a Conjunction, (j) an 
Adverb, (3) a Preposition, (4) a Relative Pronoun, and must be 
translated accordingly. 

(a) But as a Conjunction is sed, at, autem, verum, tamen, &c. 
(6) But as an Adverb, meaning only, is tantum, modo, or solum. 
' He was all but killed,* tantiim non interfectus est. 

(c) But as a Preposition, meaning except, is praeter or nisi. Phrases 
like * but for you 1 should have died/ are, si tu non fuisses mortuus 
essem, or, per te stetit quominus morerer. 

{d) But as a Relative and Negative, meaning who not, after Negative 
Clauses, is quin, or qui (quae, quod,) non. 'There was no one but 
laughed/ nemo €rat quin [or qui non] rideret. Sometimes but means 
how not, or, in what manner »o/s Latin quin [i. e. qui non] ; * it cannot 
but be that Caius will come/ fieri non potest quin Caius veniat. 

§ 351. *The' before Comparatives is eo. 'This was done the 
more easily because,' &c., hoc eo faciliiis factum est, quod, &c. In 
such sentences as, ' the more he has the more he wants,' quo is used for 
the Subordinate, and eo for the Principal clause, as, quo plus habet eo 
plus cupit, [lit. * by what more he has, by that more he wants ']. Quanto 
. . . tanto are sometimes used for quo . . . eo. 

§ 353. Most. 'Most' absolutely, i.e. more than h^f, is plerique. 
'Most* comparatively [as, when speaking of several persons, we say, 
* this one has the most friends *] is plurimi. 

§ 353* ^o^ even is translated by ne quidem. The word empha- 
sised by even is placed between the ne and the quidem, as, ' Not even 
Balbus,* ne Balbus quidem. 

§ 354. Too, as a Conjunction, is etiam, et, quoque, &c. 
As an Adverb, too is translated by nimis or a Comparative Adjective 
or Adverb. ' The citizens are too turbulent/ cives sunt turbulentiores, 
[or, nimis turbulenti]. When too introduces a comparison, use * quam 
pro ' with Ablative if a Noun follows, and ' quam ut * or ' quam qui * if 
a Verb follows. ' The district was too small for its population,' regio 
angustior fuit quam pro multitudine hominum. ' llie king was too 
angry to be easily pacified,' rex iratior fiiit quam ut [or, quam qui] facile 
placaretur. 

Note. — If a Negative occurs in the first clause the rendering may often 
be made by tam, followed by quin or ut. ' Nobody is too foolish to see 
this,' nemo tam stultus est quin hoc videat. ' I am not too foolish to 
see this/ non tam stultus sum ut hoc non videam. 

§ 355. "Without before Substantives is * extra' if it means ' outside of,* 

as, extra muros, without the walls, and ' sine' if it means * not having,' as, 

sine spe. without hope. The chief difficulty in rendering the word is 

found when it precedes the Gerund in 'ing, for examples of which, and 

their Latin equivalents, the reader is refcncA lo "LaX. Gi. \ "n . 60, 
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§ 356. Instead of, before Substantives, is expressed by pro or in 
loco [lit. in place of]. The chief difficulty in rendering the phrase is 
found when it precedes the Gerund in -m^, for examples of which, and 
their Latin equivalents, the reader is referred to Lat. Gr. § 77. 51. 

§ 35 7> Conjunction ofVerbs with different Syntax. The same 
Substantive cannot in Latin be the object of two Verbs governing 
different cases. * He exhorted and at length persuaded Crassus' is not 
Crassum hortatus est et tandem persuasit, because persuadeo governs a 
Dative, and therefore could not have Crass«m for its Object. Insert ei 
in the second clause. 

§ 358. Ambiguous Verbs. Many English Verbs are used both 
transitively and intransitively, where in Latin we find distinct Verbs 
representing each, or else the difference shown by the use of an Active 
form for the transi^ve, and a Passive for the intransitive use. Thus the 
Verb ' to assemble ' when transitive, as, • the king assembled his court- 
iers,* is convoco, cogo, conduco, &c. ; when intransitive, as, * the crowd 
assembled' it is convenio. So *to bum' is uro, or Cremo, if transitive, 
ardeo if intransitive ; 'to break* is frango, but for 'the stick, ice, &c., 
broke* use frangor. * Increase,* meaning * to make bigger,* is augeo, 
meaning * to grow bigger' it is cresco. * Join,' meaning • to unite things 
together,' is jungo, but in phrases like * to join the army,* translate by 
jungor, or se jungere. For *he landed his troops on the island,' use 
expono, for * the troops landed,' use descendo in, or appello. So, moveo 
and moveor for move ; pendo and pendeo for hang ; coricutio and con- 
cutior for shake; pasco and pascor for feed i reddo and redeo for return ; 
decet, // becomes^ meaning it befits^ and fit, it becomes, in the sense of it 
comes to pass, it is made ; with numerous others, which will cause little 
difficulty to those who have once made a practice of observing the 
different meanings of which the same word is often capable. 



VOCABULARIES. 



indeclinable, 
masculine, 
plural, 
substantire. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

abl. . . . ablative. indecl. . 

anom. . . anomalous. masc. 

dep. . . . deponent. pi. . . 

gen. . . . generally. subst. 

sup. . . . supine. 

The Perfect, Supine, and Conjugation are given with each Verb ; the 
Genitive Case and Declension with each Substantive ; and the Nomi- 
native terminations with each Adjective. With Adjectives of only 
one termination in the Nominative the Genitive Case is given, as, 
sapiens, sapientis. The Genders of Substantives are seld<»n given, as 
the pupil is expected to learn the rules for them (Lat. Gr. Appendix B) 
almost immediately upon beginning these Exercises. 



VOOABUIiABY 1. 

jbccus-o, -avi, -atum, i, to accuse. 
agriool-&, -ae, i, a farmer. 
<:ulp-o, -avi, ratum, i, /o blame. 
damn-o, -avi, -atum, i, to con- 
demn. 
honor-o, -avi, -atum, i, to honour. 
laud-o, -avi, -atum, i, to praise. 
liber-o, -avi, -atum, i, to set free. 
monstr-o, -avi, -atum, i, to shew. 
mut-o, -avi, -atum, i, to change. 
naut-&, -ae, i, a sailor. 
poet-&, -ae, i, a poet 
regin-ft, -ae, i, a queen. 

VOOABUIiABY 2. 

n8o-o, -avi, -atum, i, to kill. 
p&r-o, -avi, -atum, i, to prepare. 
port-o, -avi, -atmn, i, to carry. 
priv-o, -avi, -atum, i, to deprive. 
piit-o, -avi, -atujn, i, to think. 
r5g-o, -avi, -atum, i, to ask. 
serr-o, -arl, -atum, i, to preserve. 
turb-o, -avi, -atum, i, /o disturb. 



VOOABtJLABY 3. 

Oott-&, -ae, I, Cotta [a man's 

name]. 
Orass-us, -i, 2, Crassus [a man's 

name]. 
ezdt-o, -avi, -atum, i, to excite, 

awaken, 
popul-u8, -i, 2, the people, 
puer, -i, 2, a boy. 

VOOABUIiABY 4. 

Brut-US, -i, 2, Bruttis [a man's 

name]. 
,oaen-&, -ae, i, supper, 

Oassi-UB, -i, 2, Cassius [a man's 
name]. 

flli-a, -ae, I, a daughter. 

flli-uB, -i, 2, a son. 

nunti-o, -avi, -atum, i, to an- 
nounce. 

puell-ft, -ae, i, a girl. 

VOOABUIiABY 5. 
admon-eo, -ui, -Itum.^ i, t^ «A- 
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coeifc-eo, -ui, -I turn, 2, to restrain. 
del-eo, -evi, -Stum, 2, to destroy. 
doo-eo, -ui, -turn, 2, to teach. 
fdveo, fovi, fotum, 2, to cherish. 
ignav-us, -ft, -um, lazy. As subst. 

a coward. 
lmp!g-er, -r&, -niin, active. 
invit-us, -&, -um, unwilling. 
jubeo, jussi, jussum, 2, to order. 
miso-eo, -ui, mixtum, 2, to mix. 
mon-eo, -ui, -Itum, 2, to advise. 
xnult-us, -a, -um, much. PI. many. 
puloh-er, -r&, -rum, beautiful. 

VOOABUIiAKY 0. 

aqu-&, -ae, i, water. 

epistol-a, -ae, i, a letter. 

ezerc-eo, -id, -Itum, 2, to exercise, 
practise. 

hab-eo, -id, -Itum, 2, to have, 
hold, esteem or reckon. HabSre 
orationem, to deliver a speech. 

illustr-is, -e, famous. 

impl-eo, -evi, -etum, 2, to Jill. 

injuound-UB, -a, -um, unpleasant, 

juound-us, -a, -um, pleasant. 

rex, rggis, 3, a king. 

sapien-s, -tis, wise. 

urbs, urbis, 3, a city, 

VOOABUIiABY 7. 

bon-U8, -a, -um, good; fine. 

dulo-is, -e, sweet. 

fid-US, -a, -Mjn, faithful. 

injuri-a, -ae, i, an injury. 

it-a, -ae, I, anger. 

lap-is, -Idis, 3, masc. a stone, 

mal-us, -a, -um, bad, wicked, evil, 

mil-es, -ids, 3, a soldier. 

mdveo, movi, motum, 2, to move, 

ndo-eo, -vd, -Itum, 2, to hurt, 

obs-ideo, -§di, -essum, 2, to be- 
siege. 

opulent-UB, -a, -um, wealthy, 

persua-deo, -si, -sum, 2, to per' 
suade. 



pes, pSdis, 3, a foot. 

plao-eo, -ui, -Itimi, 2, to please. 

prohib-eo, -mX, -Itum, 2, to pre- 
vent, 

respon-deo, -di, -sum, 2, to an- 
swer. 

terr-eo, -\xi, -Itum, 2, to frighten, 
terrify. 

tim-eo, -ui, (no supine,) 2, to fear , 
be-afraid-of. 

VOCABULARY 8. 

car-US, -a, -um, dear. 
frat-er, -pis, 3, a brother. 
mat-er, -ris, 3, a mother, 
pat-er, -ris, 3, a father. 
sorer, -is, 3, a sister. 

VOCABULARY 9. 

dux, diiois, 3, a leader, general. 
equ-us, -i, 2, a horse. 
invidi-a, -ae, i, envy. 
pugn-o, -avi, -atum, r, to fight, 
sol-eo, -Itus sum S 2, to be wont 

or accustomed. 
vin-um, -i, 2, wine. 
viti-um, -i, 2, vice* 
vit-o, -avi, -atum, i, to avoid. 

VOCABULARY 10. 

alt-US, -a, -um, high. 
Atheniens-is, -is, 3, an Athenian. 
Cret-a, -ae, i, Crete [an island]. 
curs-tLs, -us, 4, a course, voyage. 
Del-US, -i, 2, Delos [an island], 
di-es, -§i, 5, a day. 
insul-a, -ae, i, an island, 
lun-a, -ae, i, the moon. 
mar-e, -is, 3, the sea. 
mons, montis, 3, a mountain. 
mulier, -is, 3, a woman, 
nox, noctis, 3, night. 
polit-ujB, -a, -um, polished. 
prooellos-us, -a, -11m, stormy, tem- 
pestuous, 
serv-UB, -i, 2, a slave. 



^ A Scmi-dcponcnt Verb, Lat^ Or. § 69. 
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sol, solis, 3, the sun. 

stell-ft, -ae, i, a star, 

uroe-us, -i, 2, a pitcher. 

vesper, -i and -is, 2 and 3, evening. 

vir, viri, 2, a man. 

VOCABULARY U. 

atroz, AtTOoiB, fierce. 

oertam-en, -inis, 3, a contest. 

civit-as, -atis, 3, a state. 

fid-es, -ei, S, faith. 

fluvi-us, -i, 2, a river. 

liast-ft, -ae^ i, a spear. 

host-is, -is, 3, an enemy. Often 

used in PI. host-es, -ium. 
justiti-a, -ae, 1 Justice. 
legat-us, -i, 3, an ambassador, a 

lieutenant. 
long-US, -&, -uin, long. 
maxim-US, -ft, -um [superlative 

of magnus], greatest, very great. 
mors, mortis, 3, death. 
muT-us, -i, 2, a wall. 
pericul-imi, -i, danger, peril. 
praeb-eo, -ui, -itum, 2, to supply, 

furnish, provide. 
sapienti-a, -ae, i, wisdom. 
tot-US, -&, -um, whole, 
virt-us, -litis, 3, virtue; valour, 

courage. 

VOOABUIiAIlY 12. 

advol-o, -avi, -atum, i^ to fly to. 

amic-us, -i, 2, a friend. 

Cicero, -nis, 3, Cicero [a Roman 
orator]. 

civ-is, -is, 3, a citizen, countryman, 

cupid-o, -inis, 3, desire. 

Curi-&, -ae, i, the senate-house. 

damnos-us, -&, -um, hurtful, de- 
structive. 

diu, for a long time, long, 

fort-is, -e, brave. 

for-um, -i, 2, the forum. 

lup-U8, -i, 2, a wolf. 

maohin-ft, -ae, i, an engine. 

magn-us, -&, -um, great. 

man-eo, -si, -simi, 2, to remain, 
waitf abide. 



nondum, not yet, 

nunquam, never. 

odi-um, -i. 2, hatred. 

omn-is, -e, all,, every. 

ov-is, -is, 3, a sheep. 

plebs, plebis, 3, the eommonh 

people. 
pro-moveo, -movi, 'xnotum, 2, 

to move forward. 
ruin-&, -ae, i, ruin, 
saepd, often. 
semper, always. 
senator, -is, 3, a sena/or^ 
silenti-um, -i, 2, silence. 

VOOABUIiABY IS. 

%* Proper Names in -ft belonging 
to the First Declension, as, Namia, 
Namia, are omitted. 

anim-us, -i, 2, the mind. 

argent-um, -i, 2, silver, 

aur-um, -i, 2, gold, 

Caesar, -is, 3, Caesar [a Roman 
name]. 

corp-us, -6ris, 3, a body. 

eras, to-morrow. 

displic-eo, -ui, -itum, 2, to dis- 
please. 

Gall-US, -i, 2, a Gaul. 

graviter, heavily, grievously. 

hodie, to-day. 

magist-er, -ri, 2, a master. 

oppugn-o, -avi, -atum, i^ to 
attack. 

pecuni-&, -ae, i, money ^ sum-of- 
money. 

pler-ique, -aequo, -ftque, most. 
As Subst. most men, 

port-a, -ae, i, a gate. 

Boman-us, -a, -um, Roman. As 
Subst. a Roman. 

sto, stSti, statum, i, to stand. 

tao-eo, -ul, -Itum, 2, to be silent. 

video, vidi, visum, 2, to see. 

VOCABUIiABY 14. 
ag-er, -ri, 2, afield^ territatr*^. 

2 
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bos, bdvis, 3, an ox, PI. boTes, 
bourn, bobiis or bubuB. 

clau-do, -si, -sum, 3, to shut. 

dico, dixi, dictum, 3, to say, tell. 

disce-do, -ssi, -ssum, 3, to depart. 

duco, duxi, ductum, 3, to lead. 

fess-us, -ft, -um, weary. 

frftngo, fregi, fractum, 3, to 
break. 

grat-us, -ft, -van., pleasant, welcome. 

hibem-ft, -orum, 2, pi. winter- 
quarters. 

hie, here^ 

hospiti-um, -i, 2, hospitality. 

interea, meanwhile. 

ISgio, -nis, 3, a legion. 

man-tis, -iis, 4. a hand. 

monument-um, -i, 2, a monument. 

multitud-o, -Xnis, 3, a multitude. 

ngm-o, -Inis, 3, nobody, no one. 

null-US, -ft, -um, no, none, 

pax, pacis, 3, peace. 

pdno, pdsui, positum, 3, to place. 
Pondre oastrft, to pitch a camp. 

praemi-um, -i, 2, a reward. 

pro-mitto, -misi, -missum, 3, to 
promise. 

quart-ujB, -a, -xjjn, fourth. 

redu-co, -xi, -ctum, 3, to lead 
hack. 

sagitt-ft, -ae, 1 , an arrow. 

8tabul-um, -i, 2, a stcUl, 

statu-ft, -ae, i, a statue. 

taut-US, -ft, -um, so great. 

ten-eo, -ui, (no supine,) a, to hold. 

umbr-&, -ae, i , shade. 

vi&tor, -is, 3, a traveller. 

VOOABTTLABY 16. 

%* Most Proper Names in -us of 
the Second Declension are omitted. 

Alban-us, -ft, -um, Alban. As 

subst. an Alban. 
appell'O, -avi, -atum, i, to call. 



ars, artis, 3, art. 
Athen-ae, -arum, i, pi. Athens. 
cado, oecldi, c&sum, 3, to fall. 
com-es, -Itis, 3, a companion. 
eom-mitto, -misi, -missimi, 3, to 

entrust. 
cup-io, -ivi, -itum, 3, to wish, 

desire. 
Curiati-i, -orum, 2, pi. Curiatii. 
de-ft, -ae, i, a goddess. 
de-l!go, -legi,-leotum, 3, to choose. 
du-o, -ae, -o, two, 
duodeoim-us, -ft, -um, twelfth. 
f&cio, fgoi, factum, 3, to make, do. 
fel-iz, -iois, happy, fortunate, 
gens, gentis, 3, a race, nation. 
Graec-us, -ft, -um, Greek. As 

subst. a Greek, 
Heotor, -is, 3, Hector. 
hom-o, -Inis, 3, a man^. 
Horati-i, -orum, 2, pi. Horatii. 
imperator, -is, 3, a commander, 

emperor, 
initi-um, -i, 2, a beginning. 
inven-trix, -triois, 3, an inventress. 
invloem, in turn, alternately, 
lib-er, -ri, 2, a book, 
ooci-do, -di, -sum, 3, to slay, 

kill. 
per-18go, -ISgi, -lectum, 3, to read 

through, 
pet-o, -Ivi, -itum, 3, to attack, as- 
sail ; to c^, beg, 
pugn-ft, -ae, i, a fight, battle, 
Bom-ft, -ae, i, Rome, 
spes, spei, 5, hope. 
stult-us, -ft, -nm, foolish. 
terr-ft, -ae, i, the earth. 
terti-us, -ft, -um, third. 
tibi-ft, -ae, i, a flute. 
tres, trift, three, 
Trojan-US, -a, -um, Trojan, As 

subst. a Trojan, 
ultim-us, -a, -um, last, 
voo-o, -avi, -atum, i, to call. 



' Homo is a man as distinguished 
guUhed from a woman or boy. 



from a b$ast ; vir is a man as distin- 
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VOOABUIiARY 10. 

ampl-us, -ft, -um, spacious, ample, 

anim-a, -ae, i, breath, life, 

auxili-um, -i, 2, help, assistance, 

avid-US, -a, -um, eager, greedy, 

benignit-as, -atis, 3, kindness. 

captiv-u8, -i, 2, a captive, 

oastr-ft, -orum, 2, pi. a camp. 

olad-es, -is, 3, defeat, slaughter. 

cur-&, -ae, i, care, object of care. 

dedec-us, -6ris, 3, disgrace. 

dolor, -is, 3, grief, borrow, 

domin-us, -i, 2, a master^, 

dom-tis, -i or -us, 2 and 4, a house. 

don-um, -i, 2, a gift, present. 

ezeroit-tis, -us, 4, an army. 

eziti-um, -i, 2, destruction, 

Hannibal, -is, 3, Hannibal. 

Hasdrubal, -is, 3, Hasdrubal. 

hujusmodi, of this kind. 

impediment-um, -i, 2, a hin- 
drance. 

indioi-um, -i, 2, a proof 

ludibri-um, -i, 2, a mockery. 

numer-us, -i, 2, a number. 

on-us, -8ris, 3, a burden. 

praed-a, -ae, i , prey, booty, plunder. 

praesidi-um, -i, 2, protection, gar- 
rison. 

res, rei, 5, a thing, matter. 

8icul-us, -a, -um, Sicilian. As 
subst. a Sicilian. 

us-tis, -us, 4, use, benefit. 

vectigal, -is, 3, a tax. 

victor, -is, 3, a conqueror, 

volupt-as, -atis, 3, pleasure. 

VOOABUIiABY 17. 

&go, egi, actum, 3, to act, drive, 

treat, plead (a cause). 
ali-us, -a, -ud, other, another. 
arbor, -is, 3, a tree. 
av-us, -i, 2, a grandfather. 
can-is, -is, 3, a dog. 
carm-en, -inis, 3, a song, poem. 
caul-is, -is, 3, a cabbage. 



$do, edi, esum, 3, to eat, 

ferr-um, -i, 2, iron. 

gaudi-um, -i, 2, joy. 

honor, -is, 3, honour, 

ign-is, -is, ^,fre, 

ist-e, -a, -ud, that , , , of yours, that. 

lactuc-a, -ae, i, a lettuce, 

latrat-iis, -us, 4, barking. 

ISgo, legi, leotum, 3, to read, 

mod-US, -i, 2, manner, way, method. 

nep-os, -Otis, 3, a grandson. 

omo-, -avi, -atum, i, to adorn, 

pastor, -is, 3, a shepherd. 

pocul-um, -i, 2, a cup, goblet. 

Quirit-es, -ium, 3, pi. Romans. 

ram-US, -i, 2, a branch. 

rap-um, -i, 2, a turnip, 

respubUca, reipublicae, i and 5 
[a compound word], the republic, 
state. See Latin Grammar, Ap- 
pendix, C. vii. 

scelest-us, -a, -um, wicked, cri- 
minal. 

scel-us, -5ris, 3, crime, wickedness. 

8cri-bo, -psi, -ptum, 3, to write. 

summ-us. -a, -um, highest, utmost. 

superb -us, -a, -um, proud. 

tel-um, -i, 2, a weapon. 

util-is, -e, useful. 

vent-US, -i, 2, the ivind. 

v$t-us, -Sris, old, 

viol-o, -avi, -atum, i, to violate, 

vulner-o, -avi, -atum, i, to wound. 

VOOABUIiARY 18. 

ao-cipio, -cepi, -ceptum, 3, to re- 
ceive, sustain, 

aure-us, -a, -um, golden. 

bell-um, -i, 2, war. 

capio, cepi, captum, 3, to take. 

cap-ut, -itis, 3, a head. 

cin-go, -xi, -ctum, 3, to surround, 
crown, 

copi-ae, -arum, 1, pi. forces. 

coron-a, -ae, i, a crown, garland. 



' Dominus is a master who owns, m2L^\^\^T ^ m^sXRX ^Vc> uacV*^. 
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dileot-us, -&, •um, beloved. 
diligenter, diligently. 
exeroltlis, participle from ex- 

eroeo. 
felioiter, happily^ successfully, 
fortiter, bravely, 
heri, yesterday, 

infel-ix.-iois, unhapfy ^unfortunate. 
Mithridatio-us, -ft, -um, Mithri- 

datic. 
nisi, unless^ except. 
nunc, now. 

Qti-uxn, -i, 2, ease^ quiet. 
palli-um, -i, 2, a cloak. 
quae-ro, -sivi, -situm, 3, to seek, 

ask. 
quietd, quietly, peacefully. 
redd-o, -Idi, -Ituin, 3, to restore. 
md-is, -e, undisciplined. 
8aoerd-o8, -dtis, 3, a priest. 
sapienter, wisely. 
800i-us, -i, 2, an ally. 
somn-us, -i, 2, sleep. 
Bubit6, suddenly. 

tango, tetigi, taotum, 3, to touch. 
tego, texj, tectum, 3, to cover, 
vest-is, -is, 3, a garment. 
vinoo, viol, viotum, 3, to conquer, 

defeat. 
vivo, vixi, viotum., 3, to live. 

VOOABTJLABY 19. 

aoerb-us, -ft, -um, bitter. 

amioiti-ft, -ae, i, friendship. 

oaed-es, -is, 3, murder, slaughter. 

oom-u, -us, 4, a horn; wing (of 
an army). 

oust-os, -odis, 3, a guard, 

de-pono, -pdsui, -pdsltum, 3, to 
lay down. 

dext-er, -r&, -rum, right-hand. 

diviti-ae, -ftrum, i, pi. riches, 
wealth. 

equ-es, -Itis, 3, horse-soldier, ca- 
valry [gen. in pi.]. 

f^8m-o, -ui, -Hum., 3, to roar. 

impet-lis, -us, 4, an attack. 

inde, /hence, from thence. 
*^imioiti'&, -as, J, enmity. 



iter, itinSris, 3, a journey, march. 
Jupiter, Jovis, 3, Jupiter. 
Foen-us, -i, 2, a Carthaginian. 
praeolar-us, -ft, -um, famous. 
pro-oedo, -oessi, -oessum, 3, to 

advance. 
Bem-i, -5rum, 2, pi. the Remi. 
seditio, -nis, 3, a sedition. 
silv-ft, -ae, i, a wood. 
sinist-er, -rft, -rum, left-hand. 
stat-uo, -ui, -utum, 3, to resolve, 

determine. 
templ-um, -i, 2, a temple. 
tot (indeclinable adjective), so 

many. 
treoent-i, -ae, -ft, three hundred. 
und-ft, -ae, i, a wave. 

VOOABTJLABY 20. 

camp-US, -i, 2, a plain. 

desoen-do, -di, -sum, 3, to descend. 

fin-is, -is, 3, an end; in pi. bound- 
aries, territories. 

for-es, -um, 3, pi. doors. 

loo-US, -i, 2, a place. PI. looft. 

nihil (indeclinable), nothing. 

ntmti-us, -i, 2, a messenger, mes- 
sage. 

patri-ft, -ae, i^ fatherland, country. 

ped-es, -Itis, 3, foot-soldier, in- 
fantry, 

plurim-us, -ft, -um, most, very 
many. 

tollo, sustlili, subl&tum, 3, to 
lift, raise, take-away. 

traho, traxi, traotum, 3, to drag. 

Trevir-i, -drum, 2, pi. the Treviri. 

VOOABTJLABY 21. 

ar-fl, -ae, i, an altar. 
argente-us, -ft, -um, of silver. 
oael-um, -i, 2, the sky, heaven. PI. 

oaeli. 
orudel-is, -e, cruel. 
ourr-lis, -^s, 4, a chariot. 
di-mitto, -misi, -missum, 3, to 

send away. 
etiKm, even, also. 
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faoild, easily. 
foo-us, -i, 2, a hearth. 
grav-is, -e, heavy^ troublesome. 
humer-us, -i, a shoulder. 
maj-or, -us, greater. 
luor-S., -ae, i, delay. 
nub-es, -is, 3, a cloud. 
obscur-us, -a, -um, obscure, dark. 
op-US, -3ris, 3, a work. 
orator, -is, 3, an orator. 
perfid-us, -a, -um, perfidious, 

treacherous. 
respons-um, -i, 2, an 'answer. 
sus-oipio, -cepi, -ceptum, 3, to 

undertake, 
tamen, yet, however, nevertheless. 
uU-us, -a, -um, any. 
vas, vasis, a vase. 
vis, -vis, 3, violence, force. PI. 

vires, virium,viribu8, strength. 

VOCABXJIiABY 22. 

alb-US, -a, -um, white. 
altitud-o, -inis, 3, height. 
aper-io, -ui, -tum, 4, to open. 
aud-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to hear. 
auctor, -is, 3, an author ^ instigator. 
cano, cScini, cantum, 3, to sing. 
citd, quickly. 

olam-o, -avi, -atum, 1, to cry out. 
custod-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to guard. 
dorm-io,. -ivi, -itum, 4, to sleep. 
flagiti-um, -i, 2, crime. 
imped-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to hinder, 

impede. 
insign-is, -e, remarkable. 
jud-ez, -icis, 3, a judge. 
marit-us, -i, 2, a husband. 
mun-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to fortify. 
nutr-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to nourish. 
oppid-um, -i, 2, a town. 
pun-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to punish. 
spectat-us, -ft, -um, tried, proved. 
tunc, then. 
uxor, -is, 3, a wife. 
vest-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to clothe. 
vin-cio, -xi, -otum, 4, to bind. 
vox, voois, 3, a voice. 



VOCABUIiABY 23. 

aest-as, -atis, 3, summer. 

deo-et, -uit, 2, it befits. 

deolar-o, -avi, -atum, i, to declare. 

De-US, -i, 2, God. 

experienti-a, -ae, i, experience, 

fel-es, -is, 3, a cat. 

fidel-is, -e, faithful. 

hiems, hiemis, 3, winter. 

imitator, -is, 3, an imitator. 

indoct-us, -a, -um, unlearned. 

nonnunquam, sometimes. 

laet-us, -a, -tu?i, joyful. 

lux, lucis, 3, light. 

magis» more. 

nud-us, -a, -um, naked. 

plus, pluris, mo^e, 

potius, rather. 

quis, quid, who ? 

saepius, oftener, more frequently. 

sen-ex, -is, 3, an old man. 

spemo, sprevi, spretum, 3, to 

despise. 
tenebr-ae, -arum, i, pi. darkness. 

VOCABIXIiABY 24. 

adhuc, still, hitherto. 

aliquant-US, -a, -um, considerable. 
aliquantum, a considerable quan- 
tity ; also some, a little. 

aliqu-is, -id, some. 

auctorit-as, -atis, 3, influence. 

audaci-a, -ae, 1, boldness. 

autem, but. 

avariti-a, -ae, i,. avarice. 

compar-o, -avi, -atum, to collect, 
raise (forces). 

crudelit-as, -atis, 3, cruelty. 

eloquenti-a, -ae, i, eloquence. 

frument-um, -i, 2, corn. 

lup-a, -ae, I,. a she^wolf. 

minus, less. 

nimis, too much. 

nonnihil, something. 

osten-do, -di. -tum^ 3^, to %K«v»- 

paxuTQ., too lUiU, 
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quant-iis, -ft, -um, how much f how 

great f 
satis, enough. 

texnperanti-ft, -ae, i, temperance. 
utilit-as, -atis, 3, utility. 
verb-um, -i, 2, a word. 
vereoundi-ft, ae, i, modesty. 
ver-iim, -i, 2, the truth. 
yigilanti-ft, -ae, i, vigilance. 
violrus, -ft, -um, conquered. 

VOOABTJLABY 26. 

aci-es, -ei, 5, a line of battle. 

ar-o, -avi, -atuxn, i, to plough. 

corv-us, -1, 2, a crow. 

crim-en, -ini^, 3, a charge^ accusa- 
tion. 

dextr-ft, -ae, i, the right hand. 

dir-Igo, -exi, -eotum, 3, to steer, 

dis-pono, -posui, -positum, 3, to 
arrange. 

fals-us, -ft, -Mxa, false. 

fer-&, -ae, 1, a wild beast. 

ferio, percutisi, peroussum^ 4, to 
strike. 

fulm-en, -Inis, 3, lightning. 

indag-o, -avi, -atuxn, 1 , (0 track. 

injust-us, -ft, -um, unjust. 

ISv-is, -e, light. 

lex, legis, 3, a law. 

lud-us, -i, 2, play, a game. 

malevol-us, -ft, -um, spiteful. 

meto, messui, messum, 3, to 
reap. 

miser, -a, -um, miserable^ wretched, 
unhappy. 

nat-o, -avi, -atum, i, to float. 

nav-is, -is, 3, a ship, 

nix, nivis, 3, snow. 

oppr-Imo, -e3si, -essum, 3, to op- 
press, overwhelm. 

oratio, -nis, 3, a speech. 

per-rumpo, -rupi, -ruptum, 3, to 
break through. 

por-rigo, -rexi, -rectum, 3, to 
stretch forth, 

Quero-tis, -us, 4, an oak-tree. 

eSdeOf aedi, aeaaum., 2, to sit. 



seg-es, -Itis, 3, a crop, 
sero, sevi, sfttum, 3, to sow. 
venator, -is, 3, a hunter. 
vex-o, -avi, -atum, i, to vex, 
molest. 

VOCABUIiABY 26. 

ag-nosoo, -novi, -nitum, 3, to re- 
cognise. 

benevol-us, -ft, -um, benevolent. 

Carthag-o, -Inis, 3, Carthage. 

oaten-ft, -ae, i, a chain. 

oolo, colui, oultum, 3, to cultivate. 

cor-ripio, -ripui, -reptum, 3, to 
seize, 

our-o, -avi, -atum, i, to attend to. 

delubr-um, -i, 2, a shrine. 

diffloil-is, -e, difficult. 

dom-o, -ui, -Itum, i, to tame. 

fallo, fefelli, falsum, 3, to deceive. 

ignar-us, -ft, -um, ignorant. 

latr-o, -avi, -atum, i, to hark. 

leo, -nis, 3, a lion. 

magnoperd, greatly. 

noctu, by night. 

oner-o, -avi, -atum, i, to load. 

perioulos-us, -ft, -um, dangerous. 

poll-uo, -ui, -utum, 3, to pollute. 

spoli-o, -avi, -atum, i, to rob. 

statim, immediately. 

turp-is, -e, disgraceful. 

vioin-us, -i, 2, a neighboyr. 

vuln-us, -Sris, 3, a wound. 

VOOABXJLARY 27. 

ad-jlivo, -juvi, -jutum, i, to assist. 

advent-lis, -us, 4, an arrival, ap- 
proach. 

advers-us, -ft, um, adverse. Res 
adversae, adversity. 

al-o, -ui, -tum, 3, to nourish. 

arator, -is, 3, a ploughman. 

arm- ft, -orum, 2, pi. arms. 

augeo, auxi, auctum, 2, to in- 
crease. 

aur-ft, -ae, i, air, a breeze. 

bend, well. 

benefiol-um, -i, 2, a benefit. 
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oor-rumpo, -rupi, -ruptum, 3, to 
corrupt. 

enumer-o, -avi, -atum, i, to count. 

ezpect-o, -avi, -atum, i, to await. 

fabul-ft, -ae, i, a fable. 

facil-is, -e, easy. 

flaniin-&, -ae, i, aflame. 

grand is, -e, great, large. 

histori-ft, -ae, i, history. 

innumerabil-is, -e, innumerable. 

integrit-as, -atis, 3, integrity. 

jac-eo, -ui, -itum, 2, to lie. 

juven-is, -is, 3, a youth. 

lacess-o, -ivi, -itum, 3, to provoke. 

len-is, -e, gentle. 

liter-ae, -arum, i, pL literature^ a 
letter. 

Macedonicus, -&, -um, Macedo- 
nian. 

modi-u8, -i, 2, a bushel. 

m\imficenti-&, -ae, i, liberality. 

narr-o, -avi, -atum, i, /o narrate , 
tell. 

navit-ft, -ae, i, a sailor. 

restin-guo, -xi, -ctum, 3, to ex- 

• tinguish. 

seound-us, -ft, -um, prosperous. 
Bes secundae, prosperity. 

studi-um, -i, 2, study, zeal. 

suoci-do, -di, -sum, 3, to cut down. 

taur-us, -i, 2, a bull. 

tunio-ft, -ae, i, a tunic. 

vit-ft, -ae, I, life. 

VOOABUIiABY 28. 

ad-Imo, -emi, -em.ptum, 3, to take 

away. 
Campan-us, -ft, -um, Campaniah. 
cedo, cessi, cessum, 3, to go, yield. 
commdd-um, -i, 2, an advantage. 
cur, why f 

defen-do, -di, -sum, 3, 'to defend. 
dens, dentis, 3, a tooth. 
expectatio, -nis, 3, expectation. 
immatur-us, -ft, -um, unripe. 
ingeni-um, -i, 2, disposition. 
irrit-o, -avi, -atum, i, to irritate. 
jacul-um, -i, 2, a dart. 



Laoedaemoni-us, -ft, -um, Lace- 
daemonian. 

nitid-us, -ft, -um, elegant, polished. 

nobil-is, -e, noble. 

paen-ft, -ae, i, penalty, punishment. 

patienter, patiently. 

pom-um, -i, 2, an apple. 

re-oedo, -cessi, -cessum, to go 
back, retire. 

reous-o, -avi, -atum, i, to refuse. 

rustic-US, -a, -um, rustic, uncouth. 

sax-um, -i, 2, a rock, stone. 

scio, scivi, scitum. 4, to knov). 

superi-or, -us, superior, 

tantum, only. 

urs*us, -i, 2, a bear. 

vall-is, -is, 3, a valley. 

venio, veni, ventum, 4, to come, 

volunt-as, -atis, 3, will, desire. 

VOOABXn^ABY 29. 

agSre vitam, to pass one's life. 

Belg-ae, -arum, i, pi. the Belgae. 

com! t- or, -atus, i, dep. to ac- 
company. 

oondicio, -nis, 3, condition, 

con-or, -atus, i, dep. to try, en- 
deavour, 

cresco, crevi, cretum, 3, to grow, 
increase, 

Graeci-a, -ae, r, Greece. 

hort-or, -atus, i, dep. to exhort, 

hort-us, -i, 2, a garden. 

hosp-es, -itis, 3, a guest; a host. 

impetr-o, -avi, -atum, i, to gain 
or obtain [by asking] . 

in-colo, -colui, -cultum, 2, to 
dwell, inhabits 

interpret-or, -atus, i, dep. to in- 
terpret. 

loni-us, -ft, -um, Ionian. 

Itali-ft, -ae, i, Italy. 

memori-a, -Jte, 1, 'memory. 

mis§r-or, -atus, i, dep. to pity. 

mor-or, -atus, i, dep. to delay. 

mos, moris, 3, manner, custom. 
PI. manner%., moraU, cVaYacxet . 
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per-T8nio, -veni, -venttun, 4, to 

arrive. 
philosoph-us, -i, 2, a philosopher. 
popiil-or, -atiis, I, dep. to lay 

waste. 
posthac, hereafter. 
prec-or, -atus, i, dep. to pray. 
reotd, uprightly. 
red-eo, -ivi, -Ituin, 4, to return. 
Bhen-U8, -i, 2, the Rhenus [Rhine], 
tamdiu, so long. 
tantoperd, so greatly. 
tempest-as, -atis, 3, a tempest. 
tex-o, -ui, -turn, 3, to weave. 
ven-or, -atus, i, dep. to hunt. 



VOCABULABY 30. 

ab-eo, -ivi, -Itum, 4, to go away. 
ad-do, -didi, -ditum, 3, to add. 
cohor-8, -tis, 3, a cohort, 
conf-iteor, -essus, 2, dep. to con- 

fesSf acknowledge, 
conjurat-uB, -i, 2, a conspirator. 
de-fero, 'tuli, -latum, anom. to 

deliver. 
deleot-o, -avi, -atum., i, to delight. 
dil-igo, -exi, -ectum, 3, to love. 
ferd, almost^ about. 
hiSm-o, -avi, -atum, i, to winter, 
imperi-um, -i, 2, command; power; 

empire. 
imper-o, -avi, -atuixji, i, to com- 

mand. 
interf-Ioio, -doi, -eotum, 3, to kill, 

put to death. 
jussum, -i, 2, a command. 
laus, laudis, 3, praise. 
mer-eor, -Itus, 2, dep. to deserve. 
nov-us, -&, -um, new, fresh. 
nuper, lately. 
pal-us, -udis, 3, a marsh. 
peccat-um, -i, 2, a sin. 
pollic-eor, -Itus, 2, dep. to promise. 
port-lis, -us, a port, harbour. 



postU-o, -avi, -atum, 1, to de- 
mand, require, request. 

tandem, at length, at last. 

toties, so often. 

trans-eo, -ivi, -Itum, 4, to cross. 

vend-o, -Idi, -Itum, 3, to sell. 

veni-ft, -ae, i, pardon. 

ver, veris, 3, the spring. 

videor, visus, 2, dep.* to seem, ap- 
pear. 

VOOABIXIiABY 31. 

abs-ens, -entis, absent. 

beat-US, -ft, -um, happy. 

bis, twice. 

oarp-o, -si, -tum, 3, to slander. 

oel-o, -avi, -atum, i, to conceal, 
hide. 

oenturio, -nis, 3, a centurion. 

dement-o, -avi, -atum, i, to go 
mad. 

ful-geo, -si, (no supine,) 2, to shine. 

ingen-s, -tis, great, mighty, im- 
mense. 

lo-quor, -quutus or -cutus, 3, 
dep. to speak. 

mazimd, very greatly, most. 

neso-io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to know not, 
be ignorant, 

patior, passus, 3, dep. to suffer, 
endure. 

perd-o, -idi, -Itum, 3, to lose, de- 
stroy. 

potenti-ft, -ae, i, power. 

prius, before, previously. 

prof-ioiscor, -eotus, 3, dep. to set 
out, march. 

quotidie, daily. 

raro, seldom. 

se-quor, -quutus or -cutus, 3, dep. 
to follow. 

sooiet-as, -atis, 3, society. 

splendid^, brightly. 

tac-eo, -ui, -Itum, 2, to be silent. 

tam,, so. 

thesaur-us, -i, 2, a treasure. 



* Properly the Passive of video, to see. 
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VOOABUIiABY 32. 

wsriijeit ^fiercely, 

ad-ipiscor, -eptus, 3, dep. to ob- 
tain, attain to. 

ad-sum, -fed, anom. to be at handy 
be present. 

aetern-us, -ft, -um, everlasting. 

aggr-edior, -essus, 3, dep. to at- 
tack. 

allo-quor, -quutus or -cutus, 
3, dep. to address. 

ann-U8, -i, 2, a year. 

ar-ripio, -ripui, -reptum, 3, to 
seize. 

civil-is, -e, civil. 

co-go, -egi, -actum, 3, to compel. 

conjur-o, -avi, -atum, i, to con- 
spire. 

consul, -is, 3, a consul. 

deinde, then, after that, 

denique, lastly, at last. 

digr-edior, -essus, 3, dep. to depart. 

egr-edior, -essus, 3, dep. to go out. 

fos8-&, -ae, I, a ditch. 

glori-ft, -ae, i, glory. 

honest-US, -& -um, honourable. 

improviso, unexpectedly. 

inva-do, -si, -sum, 3, to come upon. 

iterum, again. 

la-bor, -psus, 3, dep. to glide. 

magistrat-us, -us, 4, an office of 
state. 

mor-ior, -tuus, 3, dep. to die. 

munifio-us, -&, -um, liberal. 

nequidquam, in vain. 

or-ior, -tus, 4, to rise, arise. 

regr-edior, -essus, 3, dep. to re- 
turn. 

seneot-us, -utis, 3, old age. 

temp-US, -dris, time. 

vallum, -i, a rampart. 

vill-ft, -ae, I, a country seat, 

VOOABULABY 33. 

aded, so, to such a degree. 
clamor, -is, a shout. 
concili-o, -avi, -atum, i, to win 
(favour, &c.). 



con-sequor, -seoutus, 3, dep. to 
overtake, gain. 

oonsulat-lis, -us, 4, the consulship. 

ore-do, -didi, -ditum, 3, to believe, 
trust. 

disertd, eloquently. 

grati-a, -a,e, favour, popularity. In 
abl. for the sake. 

ignot-us, -a, -um, unknown. 

incommod-um, -i, 2, inconvenience. 

inhonest-us, -ft, -um, dishonour- 
able. 

just-US, -ft, -um, just. As proper 
name, the Just. 

l&bor, -is, 3, labour. 

liberalit-as, -atis, liberality. 

magnifio-us, -ft, -um, magnificent. 

maid, badly. 

nanciscor, nactus, 3, dep. to get, 
meet with, obtain. 

num8r-o, -avi, -atum, i, to count. 

obli-viscor, -tus, 3, dep. to forget. 

occasio, -nis, 3, an opportunity. 

opportun-us, -ft, -um, favourable. 

par, pftris, equal. 

prior, prius, /or»i«r. 

spect-o, -avi, -atum, i, to see, be- 
hold. 

super-o, -avi, -atum, i, to surpass. 

tranquill-us, -ft, -um, tranquil. 

tumult-^s, -us, 4, a tumult. 

ulciscor, ultus, 3, dep. to avenge. 

vix, scarcely. 

VOCABIXIiABY 34. 

alacriter, eagerly. 

confirm-o, -avi, -atum, i, to re- 
assure. 

cont-ingo, -igi, -actum, 3, to hap- 
pen, fall to one^s lot. 

disco, didici, (no supine,) 3, to 
learn. 

ever-to, -ti, -sum, 3, to overthrow. 

ezcidi-um, -i, 2, destruction. 

ezor-ior, -tus, 4, dep. to arise. 

ezper-ior, -tus, 4, dep. to try, make 
trial of. 

in-cUoo, -dixi, -^<ti\.-v)2CDL, -x,, v^ ^^- 

dare. 
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induoi-ae, -arum, i, pi. a truce, 
natio, -nis, 3, a tribe. 
negoti-um, -i, 2, business. 
opper-ior, -tua, 4, dep. to wait for. 
ordior, orsus, 4, dep. to begin. 
provinci-a, -ae, i, a province. 
re-fero, -tiili, -latum, to refer. 
Sagunt-um, -i, 2, Saguntum. 
senat-tis, -us, 4, the senate. 
sort-ior, -itus, 4, dep. to allot. 
undique, on all sides. 

VOCABULARY 35. 

acerrimd, very fiercely. 

antiqu-us, -a, -um, ancient. 

appropinqu-o, -avi, -atum., 1, to 
approach. 

comings, hand to hand. 

concur-ro, -ri, -sum., 3, to run to- 
gether. 

cre-o, -avi, -atum, i, to create. 

facin-us, -5ris, 3, a deed, crime. 

festin-o, -avi, -atum, i, to hasten. 

intr-o, -avi, -atum, i, to enter. 

millies, a thousand times. 

neg-13go, -lexi, -leotum, 3, to 
neglect. 

perfidi-&, -ae, i, perfidy, treachery. 

praedo, -nis, 3, a robber. 

pravd, wickedly. 

resp-ioio, -exi, -ectum, 3, to look 
back. 

trepid-o, -avi, -atum, i, to hurry 
anxiously. 

utrimque, on both sides. 

vener-or, -atus, i, dep. to worship. 

VOCABTJLABY 36. 

oalamit-as, -atis, 3, a calamity. 
convivi-um, -i, a banquet. 
ezpSdit, 4, it is expedient. 
fiii'io, -ivi, -itum, 4, to end, finish. 
fleo, flevi, fletum, 2, to weep. 
fort-um, -i, 2, theft. 
iiijustiti-ft, -ae, i, injustice. 
interest, it is one's interest. 



inter-imo, -emi, -emptum, 3, to 

destroy, kill. 
nefari-us, -ft, -um, impious, heinous. 
paupert-as, -atis, 3, poverty. 
rdf ert, it is of importance, 
restit-uo, -ui, -utum, 3, to restore. 
Scipio, -nis, 3, Scipio. 
stultiti-&, -ae, i, folly. 
vehementer, strongly, exceedingly. 
ven3n-um, -i, 2, poison. 

VOCABTJLABY 87. 
ambiU-o, -avi, -atum, i, to walk. 
bib-o, -i, -itum, 3, to drink. 
caveo, cavi, oautum, 2, to beware, 

take heed. 
oiroum-vfinio, -v§ni, -ventum, 

4, to surround. 
ita, so, in such a manner. 
ment-ior, -itus, 4, dep., to tell a lie. 
pared, thriftily. 

re-fldo, -fSci, -feotum, 3, to re- 
fresh. 
sus-tineo, -tenui, -tentum, 2, to 

sustain. 
tanquam, tanquamsi, as if, as 

though. 
vigil- o, -avi, -atum, i, to watch. 

VOOABIXLABY 38. 
ag-er, -ri, 2, afield, territory. 
Ambior-iz, -Igis, 3, Ambiorix. 
olam-o, -avi, -atum, i, to shout. 
clar-us, -&, -um, clear. 
fam-es, -is, 3, hunger. 
fCigio, fugi, f&gitum, 3, to flee 

orfly. 
gaudeo, gavisus sum, 2, semi- 

dep., to rejoice. 
injustd, unjustly. 
insan-us, -a, -um, insane, mad. 
paup-er, -Sris, poor. 
report-o, -avi, -atum, 1, to gain 

(a victory), 
salt-o, -avi, -atum, i, to dance. 
victori-ft, -ae, i, victory. 



For the remaiuing Exercises the pupil may consult the Vocabulary at 
^, the end of the book. 
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Exercises 6n the FiVe Declensions. 

*+* In these preliminary Exercises all the possible meanings of a 
Latin word should be written down. Thus, mensae may be, ( i ) Gen. 
Sing. (2) Dat. Sing, or (3) Nom. PI., and its meanings vary accordingly. 

N.B. Care must be taken not to assign a Plural to Nouns which 
from their meaning have no Plural, such as names of qualities or 
materials^ as sapientia, wisdom^ ferrum, iron; or Proper Names, as 
Brutus, BrutuSi Thus, anni may be Gen. Sing, or Nom. PI, but ferri 
can only be Gen. Sing. 

VOCABULARY '. 

instil-ft, -ae, i, f, an island. gener, -i, 2, m, son-in-latu. 

Cott-&, -ae, I, m, Cotta [a coli-is, -is, 3, m, a hill. 

man's name]. cap-ut, -itis, 3, n, a head. 

sapienti-&, -ae, i, f, wisdom. vo-z, -ois, 3, f, a voice. 

ann-us, -i, 2, m, a year. horn -o, -inis, 3, m, a man, 

Brut-US, -i, 2, m, Brutus [a port-us, -us, 4, m, a harbour. 

man's name], cornru, -us, 4, n, a horn, 

Cassi-us, -i, 2, m, Cassius [a faoi-es, -ei, 5, f, a face* 

man's name]. bell-um, -i, 2, n, war. 
ap-er, -ri, 2, m, a boar. 

First Declension. I. insulae. 2. Cotta. 3. Cotta. 4. sapientiae. 
5. Cottae. 6. insularum. 7. insulis. 8. sapientia. 9. sapientia. 

I. For wisdom. 2. Of an island. 3. To or for an island. 4. O wis- 
dom. 5. By wisdom. 6. Islands. 7. Cotta's. 8. Of islands. 

Second Declension. I. anni. 2. Bruti. 3. Cassi*. 4. aprorum. 
5. bells. 6. genero. 7. annis. 8. belli. 9. apri. lo. generos. 

* The endings of the Nominative and Genitive Cases are given with each 
Substantive. The numerals shew the Declension, and the letters m, /, n, 
stand for Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 

* See Note on the Vocative of the Second Declensvow., \-a\.Qi\.'^^^» 
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I. O Brutus. 2. O Cassius. 3. Of years. 4. Of war. 5. With 
boars. 6. To or for a son-in-law. 7. With the year. 8. By a boar. 

9. Boars. 10. O son-in-law. 

Third Declension, i. colli. 2. capita. 3. hominum. 4. vocibus. 
5. collium. 6. homines. 7. capitum. 8. vox. 9. capite. 10. voce. 
II. capitibus. 12. voces. 13. vocum. 14. collis. 15. homini. 

I. O heads. 2. By a voice. 3. For a man. 4. With voices. 5. Of 
heads. 6. Of men. 7. To a voice. 8. From the head. 9. O hill. 

10. With heads. 11. Of hills. 12. For men. 13. Hills. 

Fourth and Fifth Declensions, i. faciei. 2. portus. 3. portUs. 

4. comuum. 5. facie. 6. comu&. 7. portui. 8. faciSs. 9. comi- 
bus. 10. portu. 

I. By a face. 2. Harbours. 3. Of horns. 4. From a harbour. 

5. For a face. 6. O horn. 7. Horns. 8. Faces. 



Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

VOCAByLARY *. 

bon-u8, -ft, -um, good. mult-us, -a, -um, much; in 
mal-UB, •&, -um, bad^ evil. Plural, many. 

magn-na, -ft, -um, great. null-us, -ft, -um, no, none, 

parv-u8, -ft, -um, small. long-us, -ft, -um, long. 

l^xiioh.'eTf'T&.'rvLmt beau tifult fair, brev-is, -e, short. 

I. boii& vox. 2. malorum hominum. 3. magnum comu. 4. parvis insu- 
lis. 5. multft sapientift. 6. multl sapientift. 7. multi coUes. 8. nullum hel- 
ium. 9. longianni. 10. breviabclla. 11. brevi anno. 12. pulchrae faciei. 
13. pulchro capiti. 14. pulchro capite. 15. bone Cotta. 16. breve 
comu. 17. brevi comu. 18. longonmi annorum. 19. nulli apri. 
20. multomm comuum. 21. multae sapientiae. 22. parvi portas. 
23. parvos portas. 24. magnae insulae. 25. mali generi. 26. boni 
capitis. 27. nuUius apri. 28. multft capitft. 29. nullas voces. 

1. With much voice. 2. Of many harbours. 3. To a small island. 
4. O great Bmtus. 5. O great Cassius. 6. Of a bad year. 7. Good 
sons-in-law. 8. No voice. 9. Beautiful voices. 10. Ofa short man. 
II. To a short war. 12. Long wars. 13. A short war. 14. Good 
homs. 15. With bad homs. 16. Of great harbours. 17. From a 



^ The Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter terrainationf, are given with each 
Adjective, 
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small head. i8. For much wisdom. 19. Many boars. 20. No head. 
21. No voices. 22. Of long hills. 23. O beautiful voice. 24. O evil • 
wars. 25. For a beautiful head. 



Supplement to Exeroises 11-72. 

II. 

The queens will condemn. The poet will be condemned. The 
farmer has praised. Thou hast been praised. The farmers are shewing. 
The sailor is shewn. They are changing. They are changed. 

12*. 

Dost thou think ? Are they thinking, O queen ? Is the poet asking ? 
Ask, O poet. Ask, O farmers. Will they kill ? Will the poets be 
killed ? The sailors have not been killed. 

Will they disturb ? I have not been disturbed. Preserve, O poet. 
Prepare, O queens. .The sailors have not been set-free. Will the queen 
deprive? Will the poet be disturbed? Does the queen blame? 

Disturb, O farmers. They have not disturbed. They have not been 
disturbed. May they have asked ? May they have been disturbed ? 
Will he carry? Shall I be preserved, O queen? Do you think? 

'3- 

The people had praised. Had the boy prepared ? The boys were 
not condemned. Had Crassus been deprived ? Did you ask, O boy? 
Would Cotta condemn ? Would the poets be condemned ? Were they 
disturbing ? 

Cotta would not have praised. Would Gr&ssus have been honoured ? 
The boys were not being blamed. Wfts the boy blaming ? Would 
the queen condemn ? Had Cotta been set-free ? Would the people 
ask? Should I blame? 

*#* Numbers enclosed within brackets refer to the Sections of the Excr- 
* ciscs. 

Brutus Cassius-que [47, footnote] caenam non paraverant. Puer ac 
puell& agricolam rogabant. Nonne filius atque fili& populum exci- 
tarent? Nonne Cotta Crassus-qu8 portavissent ? Nonne privabat? 



' This Supplementary Exercise has been divided up into paragraphs, 
each containing eight sentences. The same is done iu the ca.%A. ^^ \s2axc) 
subsequent Exercises. 
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Nonne agricolae atque nautae caenam parabant ? Nonne pueri puellae- 
qu§ monstrarent ? NonnS filii filiaeque puenun servavissent. 

Brutus and Cassius had condemned the boys. Had not Brutus and 
Cassius condemned the girl ? Would not the queens ask the people ? 
Were not the boy and girl blaming Cotta? Did not Brutus and 
Cassius disturb the queen, O Crassus ? Had not the son been asked ? 
Were not the sailors and poets blamed? Did I not disturb, O 
Cassius ^ ? 

Were they not depriving? Had not the girls prepared supper? 
Would they not be deprived? Would they not have been asked, O 
Cassius? Were not Cotta and Crassus announcing? Did not the 
son and daughter carry? Would not the sailor and poet have pre- 
served the boy? Would they not have preserved the sailors and 
poets? 

15. 

The active farmer is teaching the lazy boy. Has not the active 
girl admonished the unwilling sailors ? The beautiful daughters have 
not taught the poet. Many boys will be taught. Will not many 
queens be advised, O Crassus? Have not many girls restrained the 
unwilling boy ? Cherish, O beautiful boy. Teach the unwilling girl, 
O lazy poets. 

16. 

Crassus and the wise king have destroyed a famous city. They have 
much water. Many famous kings have advised the people. Many 
pleasant letters have been preserved. Destroy the famous city, O wise 
kings. Let the waters be mixed, O son. We have had many tm- 
pleasqnt letters. Fill, O wise Crassus. 

Many pleasant cities will be destroyed. Wise kings and beautiful 
queens are restrained. Shall he not have much water? Will they 
not have many pleasant letters? O unwilling boy, wilt thou not 
be taught? Let the king and qy^een cherish the beautiful daughter. 
Restrain the king, O Crassus. Teach the lazy boys, O Cotta and 
Cassius. • 

Do not fear, O faithful soldier. Let not wealthy and famous cities 
be besieged. Let not the soldier and sailor move many stones. Many 
good and faithful soldiers will restrain the wicked king. Let not anger 



-' See Note on the Vocative of the Second Declension, Lat. Or. S 1 7* 
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and injury please. Let us not answer. Let not the feet be moved. 
^\^ill the wicked king move (his) * feet ? 

Sweet and pleasant waters will not hurt. Let not anger and injury 
frighten good soldiers. Let not bad poets please. Let them not be- 
siege many cities. Do not prevent the good and faithful soldiers, O 
wicked king. Let Cotta and Crassus move many stones. Let us not 
praise wicked boys and lazy girls. Let not the son and daughter be 
condemned. 

18. 

The good sister fears to restrain (her) lazy brother. Let not the 
brother and sister be-afraid to admonish the wise king. The father 
and mother are preparing to answer. Many evil kings fear to besiege 
wealthy and famous cities. We are-afiaid to advise the father and 
mother. Are they afraid to blame the son and daughter? We love 
to teach boys and girls* The king loves to praise the soldiers and 
sailors. 

19. 

We taught the people to restrain (their) anger. The sister had been 
taught to avoid anger and envy. Good generals are-accustomed to 
fight, not to fear. The sisters are very beautiful. The queen is more 
beautiful. The daughters had been ordered to prepare supper. The 
king has very lazy daughters. The laziest generals are not the most 
faithful. 

Have not the daughters been terrified? Have the soldiers been 
ordered to besiege wealthy and famous cities? Many v^ry famous 
queens are-wont to cherish anger and envy. The best poets are-wont 
to be the worst farmers. Has not the queen been taught to avoid 
the worst vices? Let not the girls fear to exercise the horses. Mix 
the wine and water, O boys. Let the worst vices be avoided, O son. 

20. 

The sea, the mountains, the sun, and the stars are very beautiful. 
The father and mother were very wealthy. The man, the woman, 
mnd the slave are-wont to exercise the horses. Was not the sea very 
stormy ? The mountains, seas, and islands have been disturbed. They 
have condemned the man, the woman, and the slave. Let not the 
brother and sister be lazy. Be not lazy, O. dearest sisters. 

ai. 
L«t justice, wisdom, and virtue be practised ; let vice and^cnvy be 

^ Words enclosed in biackeU out iioX Xo \a \x«.^*dAX«^. 

Vl 2 
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avoided. The spears of the enemy (pi.) were very long. Let not 
the ambassadors of the Athenians fear to answer. The valour of the 
king, the queen, and the soldiers is very great. Do not terrify the 
king's daughters, O Athenians. The boy's father will not fear death. 
Shall we not fear the enemy's spears? Let not faith and virtue be 
blamed. 

The enemy is very fierce. The walls ^f many cities have been 
besieged. The ambassadors have accused Brutus, Cassius, and Cotta. 
Let not the anger of the soldiers be feared. Have the generals ordered 
the soldiers to besiege the enemy's city ? The dangers of the sea, the 
mountains, and the rivers were very great. Let not the soldiers and 
sailors fight. Do not fear death, O slave. 

22. 

*#* Learn the Cardinal Numerals, Lat. Gr. Appendix, D. 

The general ordered six engines to be moved-foi-ward to the walls. 
The death of four brave and good citizens had disturbed the whole 
state. Three hundred senators were remaining'' among the ruins of the 
city. There was a very fierce contest between three soldiers and two 
sailors. They provided eighteen pitchers of water. We had four 
hundred sheep. The generals have besieged nine cities. Did not Cotta 
and Crassus destroy ten great and famous cities ? 

Let not the desire of fighting often disturb the citizens. Is not the 
anger of the king always very hurtful ? Cicero's friends had fifty horses 
and five hundred sheep. Throughout [per] the whole night there was 
silence. Fifteen wolves were among the sheep. All the common- 
people were waiting at the senate-house. Let not the spears and horses 
of the enemy frighten us. Fear not the dangers of the sea, the rivers, 
and the mountains, O countrymen. 

23. 
*#* Read § 541 before doing this exercise. 

Unam et viginti urbes [341 (/)] delevimus. Triginta duas epistolas 
habemus. Milites ducenti quadraginta quatuor hie sunt. Mille tr^ 
centos octoginta duos pueros docu€runt. Unam et viginti oves video. 
Sexaginta unum pueros vidi. Septuaginta unam vel duas mulieres 
vidSramus. Sexcenti quadraginta unus milites ad portas erant. 

Both Mantua and Cremona will be besieged. Both [94, note] the 

generals were blamed. The general will attack neither Mantua nor 

Ctemona. Neither general [94, note] attacked the city. Most of the 

Komans feared to attack the Gauls. Three hundred and twenty five 

GauJs attacked the Ramans. Four hundred and seventy one Romans 
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will attack the Gauls either to-day or to-morrow. Do you not see 
a very great multitude standing at the gate ? 

Be silent, O wicked men and women. The bodies of five hundred 
and one Gauls are at the gates. ,The citizens do not exercise either 
(their) bodies or (their) minds. Both Caesar and Crassus have gold 
and silver. Either Caesar or Crassus will answer. Let the Gauls 
either answer or be-silent. We have seen four hundred and sixty 
one bodies. Three hundred and eighty one bodies had been seen. 

Thirteen legions have been led out-of the city into winter-quarters. 
The multitude has broken the bow and twelve arrows. Do not promise 
the soldiers [99, note i] so-great a sum-of-money, O Cassius. Have 
not twenty one legions been led-back frcrtn the fields into the city? 
The brothers, the sisters, and the mother are very wise [75 (a)]. 
Twenty three monuments and thirty one statues have been placed in the 
forum. Cotta had twelve thousand [341 (6) (c)] sheep, eight himdred 
oxen, and two hundred horses. 

Peace is very pleasant to me and the weary soldiers. No rewards 
will restrain the common-people. A very great multitude of senators, 
soldiers, and citizens has departed from the forum. The Roman king 
will shut the gates. The general has promised you [99, note i] a very 
great sum-of-money, O soldiers. Lead me from the city into the fields, 
O friends. The citizens always restrained themselves. 

25. 

•♦* Learn the Ordinal Numerals, Lat. Gr. Appendix, D, and also 
§ 542 of this Exercise Book. 

The seventh and tenth legions [342 (a)] have been entrusted to 
Cotta, the Roman general. The seventeenth legion has been chosen. 
Two hundred and fifty-one of the books [341 («)] have been entrusted 
to us. The Romans, the bravest nation of the whole earth, are about 
to attack us, O countrymen. Thou art the happiest of men, O dearest 
brother. Was there not a very fierce fight between the Horatii, three 
Roman brothers, and the Curiatii, three Alban brothers? Seventeen 
hundred [say, one-thousand, seven-hundred] and seventy one women 
were slain. The common-people were wishing to make Caesar king. 

Let us make Vespasianus Emperor, O friends. The soldiers wished 
to slay Vitellius and choose Vespasianus as [102, note 2] Emperor. 
Hector was son of Priamus, king of the Trojans. How many [quot] 
Romans fell in the battle? We have entrusted a sum-of-money to 
Plancus and Aulus, the companions of the emperor. Marcus wished 
to make himself king. Many men think th.exsi^\N«& n«:^ ^>sfe. "'S^wt, 
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sons of Marcus and Fabhts, generals of tiie tenth legion, are in' 

the city. 

These arts are burdensome [332 (a)] to us but beneficial to the 
citizens. These soldiers will be left as a protection [108] for the city. 
Three hundred women were left as a prey to the conquerors. They 
have given us [99, note i] these books as a present. The sorrows of the 
general are an object of concern to the whole army. The soldiers have 
not-yet pitched (their) camp. The camp of the enemy will be left 
as a prey to our soldiers. Those matters are said to have caused grief 
[say, to have been a grief] to our army. 

27. 

ThcU horse of yours will be wounded by the spears and other weapons 
of the enemy. Have not these letters been written by t'abius ? Let us 
read the poems written by Catullus. A house adorned with beautiful 
statues is a pleasure to the master. The fifth and eighth legions [342 (a)] 
will be left by Caesar as a protection for the citizens. My father 
has been sent by TuUus, king of the Romans, into the Alban territory. 
Our daughters have never violated (their) faith. Faith will never be 
violated by our daughters [Lat. Gr. Appendix, C, I (4)]. 

The king shuts the gates with his own hand. Either the eighth or 
the eighteenth legion will be sent to us [99, note 2] by Vespasianus, the 
Roman Emperor. They have soldiers in number amounting-to \ad] 
forty thousand. Camillus had an army (amounting) in number to 
twenty five thousand men. We read your letter with the utmost joy. 
Let not the old Roman state be a prey to proud conquerors, O country- 
men. Fire, water, and iron are very useful. Let those sheep be 
entrusted to the dog, the shepherd's companion. 

Our sisters h^ve always been accustomed to write their own letters. 
The shepherds drove their own sheep into the fields. The branches of 
those trees would have been broken either by boys or by the wind. 
Both Caesar dnd Pompeius have adorned the city with statues. He 
departed from Our house with many companions. Crassus has been 
sent with twelve thousand five hundred soldiers into Africa. Neither 
the pitchers nor the cups will be filled with water. The common-people 
prepare supper in this manner. 

28. 

*I am the most unfortunate of men,' said he, *you [iig^ footnote], O 
Cassius, are the most fortunate.* The priests will surround their [119] 
heads with a golden crown. These priests will cover their bodies with 
cloaks and other garments. Twenty one thousand five hundred of our 
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soldiers with two tht>i!sand allies fell in that war. * Ease and sleep/ 
said the king, * are very pleasant to me and to my people.' They live 
by war and plunder. You will receive a letter from me to-morrow- 
We have often seen statues of the gods crowned with garlands. 

Touch me not with those hands of yours, most wicked citizens. He 
has not restored either the gold or the silver. The letter written yester- 
day by Crassus has been sent to [99, note 2] us. * For-a-long-time,* 
said tiie king, *my soldiers have Uved by war and plunder.* Have 
we restored the money received yesterday by our slave ? The sea was 
suddenly disturbed by the winds. Most men are accustonred to seek 
pleasure and ease. By arts of-this-kind the forces of the enemy have 
been defeated with great slaughter. 

29. 

At the river Trebia the Roman forces sustained a great defeat. The 
ambassadors of the Athenians with their friends were waiting outside 
the walls. Within the walls there was a very fierce contest between 
the senators and the common-people. The generals resolved to place 
three hundred horse-soldiers at the right-hand gate of the city. The 
fifth, ninth, and nineteenth legions were placed at the left-hand gate. 
Let not the forces of Labienus, Caesar's lieutenant, make an attack 
upon the cavalry of the Remi. Five hundred and fifty guards were 
placed around the temple. The journey into those woods was very 
pleasant.. 

On-account-of the multitude of the enemy he determined to send 
all his army across the river. The wealth of these priests is * very great. 
After many days the Carthaginians pitched their camp on-this-side-of 
the Trebia. How-many Romans were left as a protection for the camp ? 
Many nations live beyond those mountains. He resolved to advance 
against the forces of the Remi. The ambassadors of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, cherished no friendship towards the Romans. There is no 
friendship between wolves and sheep. 

30- 
* Let us not speak,' said he, * concerning so-great a slaughter.* Caesar 
with the twelfth and twenty-eighth legions has descended from [de"] the 
mountains into the plain. He took-away gold and silver from those 
temples without-the-knowledge-of the priests. Crassus desired to 
take-away the statue itself from the forum. Labienus with fifteen 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry will have descended from 
these mountains into the boundaries of the Remi. Nothing out-of 

* Remember that divitiae, being Piural^ ce<\;a\i«& •aL'^XMvaiv^^^. 
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so-great a siim>of-money will be restored to as. * Let us fight,' said he, 
' for [99, note 3] our fatherland, our sous, and our daughters ' [Lat. Gr. 
Appendix, C, I, (4)]. 

31- 

The conqueror drove his chariot and horses out-of the city. The 
multitude, however, wished to restrain him. Our altars, hearths, and 
homes are very dear [75 (6)J to us. Cotta has sent-away his horse- 
soldiers and foot-soldiers, the former into Lucania, ike leuter into Cam- 
pania. Will either Brutus or Cassius undertake so great a war? 
Neither stormy waves, nor a dark sky, nor the dangers of the woods 
and mountains will terrify that cruel and treacherous conqueror. We 
are not going- to-write [134] any letters. Even the slaves have given 
him [99, note i] gold and silver vases as a present, 

Fabius, a man of the utmost virtue, was honoured with great 
rewards. The slave prepared his supper in silence. Cicero's slaves have 
prepared his supper. The soldiers fortified their camp with a wall of 
very great height ; but the general did not praise their work. They 
have heard Drusilla, the wife of Fabius, singing, but they have not seen 
her husband. TuUia, the wife of Cicero, has neither seen her husband 
nor received his message. Publius has neither seen his grandson nor 
heard his voice. Caesar and Crassus will either conquer their enemies 
or treat with their ambassadors concerning peace. 

Cicero, a man of the utmost eloquence and greatest wisdom, is going- 
down [descendo"] to the forum. These priests have clothed themselves 
and their sons with white cloaks. We saw those priests but we did 
not see their sons. Cicero and Tullia with their son were in the forum 
yesterday. The multitude saw both Cicero and Tullia with their son 
in the forum. Balbus and Curio, men of remarkable kindness and tried 
virtue, have been sent as an assistance to the citizens. Let the walls of 
this town be guarded by its soldiers. Let Cicero's gates be opened 
by his slaves. 

33- 
The wicked love night more than day. Let the mated be clothed. 
Treacherous men never make many friends. Who [gvis] would not do 
many things on-behalf-of that man? The unlearned sometimes praise 
themselves; but we praise neither them nor their works. *Let us 
honour the good,' said he, ' and despise the bad.' Caesar is wiser than 
Crassus. The king himself will undertake many things. 

Neither Balbus nor Marcus is an imitator of the wicked. The king 
and queen will open the gates with their-own hands. Anger and hatred 
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are a disgrace [107] to the wise and good. Ciold is heavier than water. 
Old men are restrained by wisdom and experience. Boys are restrained 
by old men. Night is sometimes more pleasant than day. He gave 
more rewards to the cavalry than to the infantry. 

34- 
You have [147] too much boldness, O king. The king has too little 
pmdenee, * You have some wisdom, O . companions,' said he, * but no 
courage' What utility is-there in those arts of yaurs, O Cassius ? The 
conquerors shewed much cruelty towards [m] the conquered. Catiline 
had raised forces [amounting] in number lo three thousand fp.ur hun- 
dred men. We have erected [pono] a sts^tue to N^ptunus, the guardian 
of our island. The fourth and twicnty first legions defeated the enemy 
and destroyed their city. 

35- 

They have ti^en away gold s^nd silver from the midst of the temple. 
It is the duty of the w^se to teach the people. It is the duty of all men 
to teach their children justice [330 (a).] The forces with their allies 
were advancing into the midst of the enemy's territory. It is Cotta*s 
business to write letters from tl^e seventh hour to midnight [say, the 
middle of the night]. It is the nature of wiqked and spiteful men 
to she^y m\ich cruelty [146] towards the miserable. The third, eighth, 
and twenty second legions pitched their camp on the top of the 
mountain. At [in] the end of Ae voyage the ship was shattered [Jrango'] 
by the violence of the winds and waves. 

• These cities [330 {by],* said he, * our soldiers will quickly take.* Let 
not the temples of the Gods be a prey [107] to that proud conqueror. 
The snows are sometimes a very great hindrance [332 (6)] to the 
hunter. Is it the nature of treacherous men [14a] to love justice and 
virtue? Is it not the business of a good hunter to track wild- beasts 
on the tops of the mountains and through the midst of the woods? * The 
city of the enemy and their camp [330 (6)] we shall easily take,* he 
said; *the former [133] by fighting, the latter by arts of-this-kind.' 
The queen is in the temple : do not disturb her, O slaves. Do not fear 
nor [91, note] be disturbed, O citizens. 

36. 

It is more pleasant to give than to receive. The ignorant must 
be taught wisdom [330 (a)], modesty, and temperance by us. This 
speech must be delivered either by the king or the queen. Three 
hundred and fifty soldiers are to be left as a protection for the city. 
It is the nature of most [352] wild -beasts to seek their prey by- 
night. It is disgraceful to oppress the miserable. Tk't s^'^.^'®* ^ 
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those orators must be delivered before night. It is the nature of the 
benevolent to attend-to the bodies of the wounded. 

Who is to be bkmed concerning this matter? Is it nt)t very danger- 
ous to attack lions and wolves? Crassus has [147] much money [146] ; 
(but) we have neither gold nor silver. Let not the laws be broken 
[vio/o] by wicked citizens nor [91, note"] by the king himself. * These 
captives,' said the general, *must be clothed with cloaks And other 
garments.* Cicero has neither seen his grandson nor heard his voice. 
The authors of tlhese crimes must be seized immediately and punished by 
the judge. It is more pleasant to read the same books twice than 
to have none. 

37. 

The daughter of Crassus and the sister of Marcus imist be sent-away, 
the one into Lucania, the other into Campania. These tJungs are very 
pleasant both to the poet himself and to his son. A man of-this-kind 
we always despise [330 (6)]. Prosperity is * sometimes more dangerous 
than adversity. Caesar, a man of the utmost liberality, has promised 
the citizens (99, note i] ten thousand bushels of com. Some desire 
riches, others wisdom. The soldiers will have [147] no com. A man 
of so-great temperance and justice will not disire these things. 

Is life more pleasant to the bad than to the good? Caesar was 
intending-to-attack [134] a town situated [situs, -a, -urn] on-this-side-of 
the Khenus ; but the people restrained him by presents. On the top of 
the house there was much snow. Marcus and Balbus, the one [161] 
an old man, the other a youth, are intending-to-make a journey into 
Campania. Tullia's father and brother have received her into their 
house; the former we love [330 (6)], the latter we despise. Td 
rob (one's) neighbours is most disgraceful. They have given the 
reward to another poet* Peace was most welcome to the whole 
town. 

38. 

After that battle one of the consuls advanced into Lucania, the other 
retired into Campania. Why do some wish to have wealth, (whilst) 
others prefer virtue? It is often easier to make a flame than to 
extinguish it [160, 2]. It is the nature of wise men to bear injuries 
patiently. Why are the boys and girls unwilling to come into our 
house? Some wished to see the tops of the mountains, others preferred 
to go into the midst of the valleys. The soldiers only wished to 
defend their country, their altars and their hearths. *We cannot,' 
said he, * become superior to our enemies except by fighting bravely.* 

* Remember that res »ecundac requires a Plural Verb. 
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39- 

It is the nature of wise men, who wish to live Uprightly, to cultivate 
temperance, justice, and wisdom. Let Crassus advance into the terri- 
tories which are between the mountains and the river. They are 
endeavouring to refute \refutare] the false accusation which so-greatly 
terrified the women themselves, and their daughters. Will they cut- 
down the tree which used-to-grow by [ad] the river ? Who would wish 
to rob the temples which stand in the midst of our city ? These things 
are a hindrance [107] to us, who wish to live uprightly. The slaughter 
of the citizens was a grief to you, who are accustomed to pity the 
unfortunate. Neither the dangers of the mountains nor of the woods 
can [164] terrify those who live by hunting. 

*Let us shear,* said the shepherd, *the sheep which are in the 
fields situated across the river.' The women who were endeavouring 
to impede the march of our soldiers must be exhorted. *We will 
lay waste,' said he, * the territories of the nation which has been so** 
great a hindrance [107 and 332 (6)] to the whole army.* Must the temple 
which has stood so-long in the midst of the forum be destroyed ? It is 
the business of philosophers, who interpret obscure things [142] to us, 
to teach the multitude wisdom [330 (^a)]. Twenty one young men, who 
were endeavouring to impede the march of the enemy, perished to a 
man [ad unum omnes]. The evil character of the citizens, which has 
been so-great a grief to us> pollutes the whole state. The tempest 
whic6 overwhelmed our ships was the greatest within [/>os/] the memory 
of man [/►/.]. 

40. 

The tempest, by which our ships were overwhelmed, appears to 
have been the greatest within the memory of fiaan. The seas which 
surround this island have overwhelmed more ships than can [164] 
be counted. The island which that sea surrounds is the most famous 
in all the world [say, of the whole earth]. Eleven thousand four 
hundred infantry and seventeen hundred cavalry, whose valour had 
been so-greatly praised by Caesar, were slain to a man. A new 
cohort, which Labienus had lately added to the legion, made an 
attack upon the left wing of the enemy. Shall we, whose valour 
the king has so-greatly praised, fear to make an attack upon the 
right wing of the enemy? These women, who have accompanied 
the army, and whose kindness all men acknowledge, are attending- 
to the bodies of the wounded. Fabius, to whom the Roman Senate 
entrusted the command, seemed [Imperf.] to-be-afraid-of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

The moimtams and rivers, by which the xcvaxcXi Q.i "CckS. V^-^^xis* ^"Sks* 
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impeded, greatly assisted [Imperf.] the enemy. The judges by whom 
these youths were condemned are men of remarkable wisdom. * You,' 
said he, * who are-accustomed to pray in the temples of the Gods, will 
receive a reward hereafter.* Shall we, who have hitherto Uved up- 
rightly, be corrupted by the evil manners of these citizens ? The Remi, 
whose forces the Romans so-greatly despised, have crushed [opprtmo] 
almost the whole legion. The ships in which we crossed the sea 
arrived at [ad] the harbour just-before evening. The soldiers to whom 
the general promised a reward .have lately gone-away. About [feri] 
three hundred conspirators, who had remained in the city, were put> 
to-death. 

41. 
*»* At this stage 9,n advanced class, or the more advanced pupils of a 
dass, may read §§ 280, 281, and then atteinpt the examples of oblique 
construction which are added to this and the following Supplementary 
Exercises. 

Those who wait patiently will receive great rewards. The friends we 
saw [178] yesterday have departed into Campania: J-et us have what 
we desire. The trees that grow by the river will have been cut down. 
Most men follow what pleases them most. The books we spoke of 
have npt yet arrived. The dangers he speaks of would have frightened 
us. TViat which we hfive long desired is now before our eyes. 

Accusative and Infinitive. He says that Crassus is advising^ He says 
that Crassus is being advised. He says that Caesar has praised. He 
says that Caesar has been praised. 

42. 

•#• Read Latin Grammar, Appendix E, on th^ Relative Interrogative 
and Indefinite Pronouns, and their Compounds ; also §§ 344, 345 of this 
Exercise Book. 

Ecquis erit mecum, juvenes ? Deinde reif. * mittite,* in(^uit, * aliquem 
in castra, milites, ne quis seditionem excitet.' Quidam ex militibns 
nostris de montibus in campum descenderunt. Ne quis equites nostros 
impune aggrediatur. Num quis vestrum proficisci v\ilt ? * Nolite,* 
inquit, * cives, tantam injuriam cuiquam inferre.* Noluerunt ullas in- 
jurias patienter ferre. Ne quis impetum in quemq\iam imp\me facial. 

' Let us fight bravely, O companions,' said he, ' that we may defend 
our fatherland.' The men, the women, and even the boys crossed the 
river that they might attack the camp of the enemy. He feared lest 
a civil war should arise. I have done what [336 (a)] Caesar advised in 
order that we may set-out to-morrow with the seventh and eighth 
legions. Some of the soldiers were awaiting the enemy within the 
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rampart. ' Let something of-this-kind be done immediately,' said the 
consul, 'lest anyone [34.5 (a)] should be compelled to retire across the 
river.' Let not anyone [345 (rf)] depart from our country-seat. Some 
were compelled to seek the assistance of their neighbours. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Somebody says that Crassus will advise. 
Let nobody [345 ((/)] say that Crassus will be advised. Someone thinks 
that Tullia will advise. Who says that Tullia will be advised ? 

43. 

Somebody will accuse the conspirators. Someone raised so great 
a shout that the consuls went-down into the forum, fearing lest a 
tuniidt should arise. Cicero however did not accuse anyone [at all], 
nor did he deliver any [345 («)] speech. Let nobody [345 (d)] be 
so foolish as to forget [346 (6)] these thingSi Somk men [344 (6)] win 
for themselves great popularity by dishonourable arts. Tullia, a woman 
of remarkable wisdom, has neither seen her daughter nor heard her 
voice. Having gained a favourable opportunity we dejparted from 
the city so quickly that scarcely anyone was able to follow us. Some 
persons sing so badly that no one praises them. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Who believes that Cicero has done these 
things ? Does anyone [345 (6)] believe that this speech was delivered 
by Cicero? Let nobody think that Tullia has forgotten. One would 
think [349] that the town had been destroyed. 

44. 

A truce of several days was granted, that the ambassadors might 
treat with us concerning peace. After* the death of Sulla, Catiline 
conspired against the republic that he might obtain the chief power. 
After' the conspirators had been put-to-death [191, note 2] peace was 
restored to this city. As soon as the orator had made an end of 
speaking, somebody endeavoured to excite the multitude to insurrection. 
Before any [345 («)] forces could be raised the approach of the enemy 
was announced to the terrified citizens. As often as anyone endeavoured 
to address the multitude, a great shout arose on-all-sides. Some 
senators hearing [192] the shoUt went-down into the forum. Whilst 
supper was being prepared the messengers arrived. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Some think that Sextus killed his father. 
Who is-ignorant that Caesar was killed by Brutus? We know that 
Cicero's wife will go into Campania. l)o you think that nothing 
can be done ? 

* After^ as a Preposition governing a Substantire is post : as a Coniunc- 
tion introducing a Sentence it is postq.UjKm>« 
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45. 
♦»* Read §§ 284, 285, before attempting the Oblique Sentences. 

If anyone [345 (a)] wishes to live uprightly, let him observe the laws 
and cultivate temperance, wisdom, and justice. Disturbances would 
have prevailed [say, it would have been disturbed] through the whole 
city, had not news suddenly arrived [soy, unless it had been announced] 
of the approach of the king. May anybody [you please] enter the 
palace ? It is not lawful for any man [at all] to pollute the temples 
of the Gods with blood. Is anyone [345 (6)] ashamed of learning? 
Who would not be ashamed to neglect his ovm father and mother? 
Does any man dislike pleasure [195, note 3] and ease ? Unless some 
horsemen had come to our assistance [sqy, as an assistance to us; 
see 108] we should have been overwhelmed by the multitude of 
the enemy. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Some thought that Crassus was sleeping, 
others that he [160, 2] was praying. It was certain that the city 
had been destroyed. They said that Cicero would write inmiediately. 
We thought that Tullia would have written immediately. 

46. 

Several senators were put-to-death, though nobody accused them 
of [264] any crime. Nobody ought to have undertaken that journey. 
Since these things [336 (c)] are so, let us undertake the journey before 
[i^i, note i] night comes-on [adsum, Subj. Pres.]. When these things 
were announced, the general ordered the legions he had lately raised 
[178] to hide themselves in the woods until the enemy should cross 
the river. The enemy however did not cross the river before night 
had come on. Whoever does not wish to avenge the death of Caesar 
shall be reckoned a coward. Cicero spoke so eloquently that all 
men praised him and blamed Verres. We know the men they are 
speaking of. 

Accusative and Infinitive, Did anyone think that the letter would be 
written? Nobody believed that Crassus had been slain. We thought 
that the queen would be condemned. Did the messengers say that 
Varus had perished? 

We must fight. All-men must die. He must take-heed. He must 
take-heed lest he stumble [205, note (6)]. One must [205, note (a)] eat 
and drink. Caesar and Crassus must perish. You must guard, O 
Crassus. You must watch, O soldiers. 

We [205, note {b)] must fight, O companions, as-if we were [ao6] 
sbout'to-perisb. You and I shouted [323, and note] as-though we were 
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mad. You and I restored what [176 (c)] had been lost. You and 
Cotta must watch, as-though a tumult were likely-to-arise [134]. We 
must set-out quickly, as-though we were going to-attack the Gauls 
before night. Some-people are ashamed of poverty [195, note 3], as 
though riches were a very great honour [107] to all. Let nobody live as 
though he were likely-to-live [134] for ever \in aelemum]. We must not 
speak, lest the king's anger should be excited. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Let nobody deny that we must fight. Who 
is-ignorant that all-men must die? Nobody thinks that Caius is 
ashamed of his poverty. Most-men say that these cities must be 
guarded [154]. 

48. 

Translate by Gerundive. We must demand. We must demand peace. 
Cotta must attack. Cotta must attack the city. ' The masters had to 
teach [209]. The masters will have to teach the bo3rs. The boys must 
hear. Boys must hear [their] masters. 

Translate in three ways. See 210, You must labour diligently. No 
one should tell-a-lie. Caesar ought to attack. Caesar ought not to 
attack the city [208]. 

Accusative and Infinitive, It is certain that the masters will have to 
teach. Who believes that Crassus has perished? Does Brutus think 
that we must perish ? We heard that the king was on-the-point-of- 
setting-out. 

49. 

Express in the Ablative Case. The king having beeq loved. The 
queen having been advised. The people shouting. Caesar leading. 
The army being conquered. The traveller being-about-to-retum. The 
daughters having followed. The kings having been conquered. 

Caesar's army having marched into Gaul. The Carthaginians com- 
plaining of \de'] the treachery of the Romans. The Athenians resisting 
with the utmost violence. The sun not-yet having risen. Night being 
now about-to-retum. The soldiers being fatigued with their long 
labour. Caesar being-about-to-attack the enemy without delay. The 
Belgae having endeavoured to destroy the Roman camp. 

Accusative and Infinitive. The king having addressed the people, we 
thought that there would be peace. Does anyone know that Caesar is 
in the city ? Does any one know that Cotta was in the city yesterday ? 
Some men think that we must fight [205]. 

50. 
•»♦ Translate the italics by Ablative Absolute. 
The girl was weeping because her 6rotKer Had betn IdWed* "W^ ^aJcossssE* 
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rejoiced upon receipt 0/ the^ message. The consul raised an army and 
marched into the territories of the Sabmi. Whilst the slavee were pre- 
paring supper, the master suddenly returned. He was, however, con- 
demned, notwithstanding the support of Cieero. The Romans a/ttr tht 
defeat of Hannibal became masters of the world. By your advice I sent 
the letter. Aftir doing this they went-away to another part of the 
city. 

The Romans pitched their camp and awaited the enemy. Owmg to 
a failure of com these citizens perished from hunger [ 1 1 2, c]. Ae the kmg 
had not-yet bun slain, zSaii% were tranquil in that city. After the eontmtt 
departure a sedition arose. Whilst the troops were crossing the ziTer, 
Ambiorix made an attack upon the baggage. At the request of mott 
[35 a] of the inhabitants they went-away to another part of that town. 
He received the money and departed. In the reign of TuUius [22$, fbotnoie^ 
Tullius was king of Rome,] there was war between the Romani and 
Albani. 

*4^* Read §§ 300, 301, before attempting the Oblique Questions. 

Under the leadership of Hamilcar and Hannibal [226, 227] the Poent 
subdued nearly the whole of Hispania. If com and water fail we shall 
perish. In the consulship of Cicero and Antonius [say, C. and A. (beiiig) 
consuls] Catilina conspired against the Roman state. We shut the 
doors of the house, because the boy and girl were terrified by the lightning. 
Owing to the death of Marcus and Sextus the State is without consuls. 
Catilina left Lentulus and Cethegus in the city and went-away into 
Etruria. Thd queen read the letter and summoned her slaves. By 
bribing the consul and tribune they avoided the prosecution. 

Direct and Indirect Question, Does the poet write ? It is uncertain 
whether the poet writes. Do we forget ? They are asking whether we 
forget. Has not Servius spoken ? They wish to know whether Servios 
has not spoken. Had we praised ? It was uncertain whether we had 
praised. 

Accusative and Infinitive. Vou don't venture to deny, do you [324], 
that Claudius is mad? Cicero did not say the Romans were [290] 
cowards, did he ? They do not think that we are mad, do they ? They 
don't venture to deny, do they, that the army of the consul is a prot§etum 
to the city? 

5a. 

Having said these things he descended from the citadel. Having 

avenged the death of her brother the queen fled into Africa. The 

slaves having prepared the supper awaited the return of their master. 

mg delivered his speech Cato sat down. Having supped [i^i. 
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footnote] with many friends TuUia sought her husband. Having vainly 
asked the consul his opinion [330, a] we determined to refer the matter 
to the people. We are in the utmost poverty, having lost all our 
possessions in the late war. Having gained a victory the troops retired 
into winter-quarters. 

Direct and Indirect Question. Have they written these letters ? Who 
knows whether they have written these letters ? Did you see Sulla's 
dog ? Was it not uncertain whether they had seen Sulla's dogs ? Has 
not Marcus been informed [certiorjieri] of the death of his father ? Do 
not ask whether Marcus has been informed of the death of his father. 
They doubted whether Claudius was mad. Who knows whether 
Claudius was mad ? 

53. 

He cannot [164] find the books which he has lost. The soldiers at- 
tacked a fortress which was situated on the top of a mountain [150]. 
To those who have many things many things are given. Let us not seek 
whcU must be avoided. So-great a defeat did the Romans sustain [330, 6] 
that they were not able to retain the cities which they had taken. All 
the best citizens [348, note 3] praised the speech which had lately been 
delivered. What has passed-away can never be recalled. A city which is 
set [situs'] on a hill cannot be hid. 

Indirect Question. It is uncertain whether he will come [301, 6, note]. 
We knew not whether they would come. They asked whether Marius 
had conquered the Cimbri. They are asking whether the Cimbri have 
been conquered by Marius. 

54. 
♦»* Read § 301, 6, before doing the Indirect Questions. 

After laying-waste the fields, Caesar's cavalry approached the city. 
A certain man tried to address Caesar as he was proceeding towards the 
Senate-house. The judges condemned Fabius in his absence. They 
seized and loaded with chains two senators. Claudius was created 
consul though he was not-yet thirty years old [341, g"]. After suffering 
many sorrows we have at-length obtained rest. The king sent-away 
unpunished five senators who had previously been condemned. This 
accident impeded the centurion, as he was endeavouring to draw his 
sword. 

Direct and Indirect Question. How-many dogs are there in the town ? 
We know-not how-many dogs there are in the town. What-sort-of-a- 
man was Claudius? We wished to know what-sort-of-a-man Claudius 
was. How-many books [304, footnote] have you read ? They knew- 
not how-many books you have read. They knew-not how-many books 
you had read. 

1« 
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55- 
•#♦ Read § 358 on Ambiguous Verbs. 

The king assembled the people with-a-view*to gaining their friendship. 
The people assembled for-the-sake of hearing the king. ^ The custom 
of burning dead-bodies was very prevalent [usitatus] among the ancients. 
Catilina was burning with a desire of destroying the state. He had 
increased his poverty by these practices [artes'] which I have mentioned 
above. That state had increased in wealth, population, and power. 
Hasdrubal attempted to join his brother's forces. The fire was burning 
for-a-long-time. 

Let us deliberate about landing the troops on the island. The sailors 
landed on the island for-the-sake of procuring corn. The whole moun- 
tain seemed to move. No one could move that statue from its place. 
They-are-occupied in fortifying the city. The tree shakes with the 
violence of the winds. The engines of the enemy shake our walls. The 
stick broke. 

Direct and Indirect Question. [See §§ 305, 306]. Are you a Roman or 
a Greek ? We know-not whether you are a Roman or a Greek. Were 
they slaves or free men ? We asked whether they were slaves or jfiree 
men. We know not whether they were slaves or free men. 

56. 

In the year 415, b.c. [342, d] the Athenians sent a large expedition to 
Sicily. Before the ships set out, most [353] of the statues, which they 
called Hermae, were thrown-down in the middle of the night [150]. 
The camp of Caesar was six miles distant from Lutetia. Six years after- 
wards a pestilence raged in the city for two months. These things 
happened 1875 years after Christ. We waited-for our allies five days; 
on the sixth day we advanced ten miles with-a-view-to attacking the 
enemy's city at dawn. Three years ago the twelfth and thirteenth 
legions wintered in Gaul for six months. He-has-been-absent a whole 
year. 

Direct and Indirect Question. How-often will such-things happen? 
Claudius says that we know-not how-often such things will happen. 
Do they drink water or wine ? I think Crassus will ask [290] whether 
they drink water or wine. 

57- 
He was not-yet ten years old [341, g"]. Caesar (when) about fifty 
years old had conquered the Galli, the Britanni, and the Germani. Am- 
bassadors have been sent not only to Athenae and Aegina, but also 
to Africa, Hispania. and Gallia. Hannibal's soldiers are wintering 
Mt Capua, Two years previously war was declared and [219] Hannibal 
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led forces from Hispania to Italia. He conquered the Romans at 
[ad] Cannae, and, having remained in Italia about thirteen years, 
returned to Africa, and was at last conquered by Scipio at \ad] Zama. 
AVe shall go from Roma to Athenae. A pestilence broke-out at Athenae, 
Lacedaemon, Corinthus, Thebae, Argi, and Mantinea. 

Oblique Command. [See § 309]. Let us ask Publicola to give us 
[99, note i] ten sesterces. You don*t advise me to read this book, do 
you [324] ? They commanded Cotta [dat^ to slay the general of 
the enemy with his own hand. Let us not allow our daughters \_dat!\ 
to use language of-this-kind. They will forbid Marcus to enter their 
houses. "What prevents us from doing this? Caesar prevented the 
Helvetii from crossing through the Roman territories. They forbid 
Crassus to drink much wine. 

58. 

Cleopatra was bom in the year 68, b.c. 5he was the daughter 
of Ptolemaeus Auletes, king of Egypt, and lived at Alexandria. After 
the death of Ptolemaeus she hdd the sovereignty of Egypt with her 
brother. Before she had reigned [191, note 2] four years she was 
banished from the country. HaVing raised an army [231-3] she 
invaded ^gypt. Caesar who at that time was at Alexandria fell in love 
with [say, was taken with love of] Cleopatra. In the battle of-Actium 
[Actiacus] she assisted Antonius with many ships, but at length over- 
come with fear she fled from the battle. Cleopatra perished by the bite 
of an asp. 

Oblique Sentences, Crassus declares that nobody knows whether these 
casks are full or empty. We know not whether the king said that 
Claudius was mad. Who knows whether these things are true or 
false? The queen says she does not know [290] whether the slaves 
will come. 

59- 

Quintilius Varus, comnjander of the Roman forces in Germany, was 
defeated by Arminius in the year 10 b. c. [342, d]. When he saw that 
there was no hope of safety, he drew his sword and [219] killed himself 
[129]. His head was afterwards sent by one of the barbarian chiefs 
to Augustus, the Roman Emperor. This defeat affected Augustus 
with so-great sorrow, that for many months he did not even [353] 
laugh [188], but every-day exclaimed, * Give back to me my legions. 
Varus.* 

The bodies of the slain were left on the plain, where they were found 
by Germanicus six years afterwards, and buried with great pom^. 
Some [344, 6] say that Varus was indolent and corw^x^^^ ^asA '^aai.^A. 

"N 2 
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neglected many opportunities of defeating the enemy. Without doubt 
he was a man of remarkable avarice [i39]i and he is said to have 
enriched himself in the province of Syria by robbery and injustice. 

60. 

Publius Vergilius Maro, whom many consider to be the chief of Latin 
poets, was bom at Andes, a town [258] near Mantua, in the year 
70 B.C. After the civil wars, when the lands of-Cremona [a^i CtB" 
monenses] were distributed among the soldiers of Augustus, Vergilius, 
whilst attempting [dum, with Pres. Indie] to defend his property, 
would have been killed by a soldier, if he had not [198] escaped by 
swimming across a river. He then journeyed to Rome, and there 
gained the friendship of Maecenas, a Roman knight. The lands, which 
Vergilius had lost at Cremona, Augustus afterwards restored to him. 

When Augustus set-out from Rome to visit the East, Vergilius 
wished to «iccompany him, but was compelled to remain at Neapolis 
on-account-of ill-health. He, however, journeyed to Athens, to meet 
Augustus as he returned [241]. Falling-sick [192] at Megara, he 
determined to be conveyed-across into Italy. He landed [358] at 
Brundisium, where, a few days afterwards, he died, in the year 19 B.C. 
at the age of 51 years [341, g], ^ 

61. 

After the death of Commodus, Pertinax was made Emperor by 
universal consent [communis adaensus], Pertinax was descended [so/ms] 
from ah obscure family, but had been so well educated [instructus] in 
Greek and Latin literature, that for- some-time he taught [188] both 
\uterque] languages in Etruria. He afterwards became a soldier, and 
by his valour and boldness made himself so famous that he obtained 
[188] the highest honours. Marcus Aurelius even made him consul on- 
account-of his eminent merits, and entrusted him with [333, e\ the 
government [praefectura] of Moesia. 

Pertinax, when the government \tmperium'] was offered [to him], said 
that he was old and infirm .and that he did not [91] wish to undertake 
so great an office \munus\. At length he was persuaded [273] by the 
senate and people, who saluted him with the name of Emperor and 
Augustus. He reigned however only eighty-seven days, for a sedition 
having arisen amongst the praetorian legions, he was slain by a tur- 
bulent soldier, in the year 193 after Christ. 

62. 

In the reign of Augustus [2 \%, footnote]^ Dicenaeus, an Egyptian 
philosopher, having travelled into Scythia, gained the favour of the 
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king, and by his example and precepts softened the roughness of his 
manners. He also became so influential with \tarUum valere apud] the 
multitude that they destroyed [i88] all the vines which were in their 
country, to prevent dnmkenness. Historians say that he wrote all his 
laws in a book, that the Scythians might use them after his death. 

Antiparos, which in ancient times was called Olearos, is an island 
in the Aegean sea opposite Paros, from which [unde] it-is-distant about 
seven miles [252]. It is famous for [AbL] a cave of immense depth 
[i39]» which penetrates far beneath the sea. The ancient Greeks 
believed that this cave communicated with the neighbouring islands. 
The first inhabitants of this island are said to have been Sidonians. 

63. 

When Camillus was besieging Falerii, a schoolmaster who taught 
[Imperf.] the sons of most of the nobles in that town, led his pupils out 
of the gates, and delivered them into the hands of the Roman general, 
hoping that the town would quickly be taken [285, note] by this means, 
and that he-himself would ol)tain great rewards. 

Camillus, however, inflamed with just indignation, caused the man 
to be stripped-naked [270, note 2], and ordered the boys to flog him 
back [«/m prosequi flagellis] to the town, in-order-that he might shew 
the citizens [99, note i] how-greatly the Roman people detested [Imperf. 
Subj.] treachery. This magnanimity so [adeol delighted the citizens 
that in a short time they gave-up [188] their town to the Romans. 

64. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was invited into Italy by the Tarentini, 
in the year 280 b.c., to assist them gainst the Romans. Upon his 
arrival [192, /oo/no/e] at Tarentum [257, note 2] he began to reform the 
manners of the citizens, and taught their soldiers to endure labour and 
to despise dangers. In his first battie he defeated the Romans, by the 
help of his elephants, whose strange appearance terrified the cavaliy of 
the enemy. 

The number of the slain was equal on-both-sides, and the conqueror 
said that another victory of-that-kind would [285, note] ruin him [294]. 
He also sent Cineas, his most faithful attendant, to Rome, to ask-for 
peace. The Romans, having [231-3] courteously received the am- 
bassador of Pyrrhus, said that they could not [164] grant what [176, c] 
Pyrrhus demanded [288]. Cineas on his return [241, footnote] from 
Rome said that the Roman Senate was an assembly of kings. 

65. 
Zeno, the author of the Stoic philosopb.^, "w^fii Xioro. ^V CJ>^«»ss!L^s^.'^^ 
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island of Cyprus. His father, perceiving [241] thtU there was in him a 
▼ery great desire for [sayt of] learning, caused him to be instructed 
[270, note 2] in philosophy from his earliest years. And whenever he 
made a journey to Athens he used to bring home to his son the books 
of the Socratic and other philosophers, all of which [33i« <(] the young 
man read with the utmost avidity. 

When he was about thirty years of age [34X1 g] Zeno determined to 
make a journey himself to Athens. Whether he did [300, and 188] 
this for-the-sake of selling merchandise [247] or of conversing with 
philosophers is uncertain. But it-is-well-known that, after he had 
arrived [288] at Athens, he became the disciple of Stilpo, Polemo, and 
other famous masters, and that he afterwards invented for himself new 
precepts of life and manners. 

66. 

In the year 666 after the founding of the city [post urbem condiiarn] 
Marius was made commander-in-chief of the Roman forces, for-the- 
purpose-of waging war against Mithradates; and Sulla, who at that 
time was-at-the-head-of [praesum] the legions in Campania, was ordered 
to return to Rome, Upon receiving the message [iiS^ footnote] Sulla, 
fearing that [316], if Marius regained so much power, he himself woidd 
be in danger, determined that he must not obey [276, 6] the commands 
of the senate. 

Accordingly, having assembled his soldiers, — there were six legions, 
in number (amounting) to 35,000 men, — he read out the letter which 
he had received [236] from the senate, and asked, them whether they 
wished [300] to have another commander. Upon this a shout arose 
[sayt it was shouted, 196] on every side, that they wished to have Sulla 
and no one else, as their commander, and that Rome must be attacked 
without delay. 

67. 

Socrates, the most famous of all philosophers, was bom at Athens 
about 470 years before Christ. He made himself remarkable not only 
at home but also in the field [262], and they relate that by his valour 
and boldness he preserved the life both of Xenophon and Alcibiades. 
So great was the firmness and patience of this man that no dangers 
could [188] terrify him nor injuries excite him to take vengeance 
[ulciscor]. He had around him a large number of illustrious pupils, 
whom he instructed not less by the example of his life than by the 
precepts of philosophy. 

When he was about seventy years of age [341 g], Socrates was 
accused of corrupting {quod corrumperet) the Athenian youth, and 
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ridiculing (illuderet) the nati<mal gods. After the judges had con- 
demned him to death [damnare capitis], Socrates upon being asked [241, 
footnote] what punishment he preferred [300], said that he wished to be 
maintained in the Prytaneum at [Abl.] the public expense for the 
remaining years of his life. 

68. 

Dictys, as is commonly reported, was a companion of Idomeneus, 
and wrote a history of the Trojan war, which he ordered to be placed 
in his tomb and buried with him. Some say also that, in the reign of 
Nero, a violent earthquake opened the tomb in which Dictys had been 
buried [288], and threw out the history; and that some shepherds 
afterwards found it and carried it to Rome. Most people, however, 
think that this story is unworthy of belief [333, d], 

Diogenes the philosopher was bom 418 years before Christ and lived 
many years at Athens. He altogether despised riches, and was ac- 
customed to boast of [de] his poverty ; but he is said to have been 
a man of so-great arrogance [139] that many have asserted [185] 
that those mental qualities [aninU habitus] which passed [haheor, Im- 
perf. Subj.] for [pro] virtues arose from pride and vain-glory rather 
from wisdom or true philosophy. 

69. 

Hermolaus was an attendant of Alexander, the Macedonian king. 
Hunting [192] one-day with the king and his companions, he killed a 
boar which was attacking [236] them. Alexander, who was following 
at no \haud] great distance [252], was so inflamed with anger, because 
he had not himself [129] killed the boar, that he ordered [188] Her- 
molaus to be severely whipped [309, note 3]. Irritated by this treat- 
ment [say, by which thing; see 336, c], Hermolaus conspired with 
many others to kill the king. 

The design of these men being-brought-to-light, Alexander arrested 
them, and asked why they had conspired [300] against him. Her- 
molaus answered for [pro'] the rest, and said that Alexander had treated 
his most faithful friends as though they were slaves [206], and had 
punished them without any [345 e] mercy. * So great cruelty,' he 
said, * is not worthy of [333, <fj Alexander, whom we deem the noblest 
of kings.' Alexander, upon hearing this [218, footnote], ordered Her- 
molaus to be put-to-death [309, note 3]. 

70. 

Athaemenes, son of Creteus, having been informed by an oracle that 
either he or one of his brothers would kill their CaXVifcx^^^^^^'as. ^-^'^^ 
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[225, note] to Rhodes, that he might not commit so-great a crime. 
After the death of his other sons, Creteus made a voyage [«/«•] to 
Rhodes, to seek Athaemenes: but as-soon-as he landed [358] on the 
island, the inhabitants attacked him, as-though he were an enemy, and 
he was killed by the hand of his son. 

Romulus, son of Mars and Ilia, is said to have founded the city of 
Rome in the year 753 b.c. When the walls had been built, Romulus, 
in order that he might fill the city with inhabitants, collected from-all- 
sides a multitude of robbers, exiles, and fugitives, whom he received 
[&ibi adscivit] as lawful citizens. These men, however, were despised by 
the neighbouring nations, and for-a-long-time they seemed likely-to- 
have [134] no Wives, since no one would venture to form marriages 
[connubia inire] with them. 

71. 
Telephus, king of Mysia, married [in matrimonium ducere] one of the 

daughters of Priamus, king of Troy. When the Greeks were going to 
the Trojan war, he endeavoured to prevent them from passing [317, 
note] through his territories, but being severely wounded by Achilles he 
was obliged to leave the field-of-battle. Telephus was informed by an 
oracle that the wound which he had received [288] was mortal [moT' 
ti/er], and that he alone who had inflicted (it) could cure (it). 

Achilles, upon being earnestly entreated [2^1, footnote] by Ulysses, 
who wished to make Telephus a friend to the Greeks, applied to the 
wound (some) rust scraped from the point of his spear, and imme- 
diately relieved [allevare] the pain. It is said that Telephus [340] in- 
retum-for [pro] this kindness, accompanied the Greeks to Troy, and 
fought against his father-in-law. 

72. 
Andriscus, whose origin is said to have been very obscure, having 
assumed the noble name of Philippus, stirred-up (commovere) a great 
rebellion in Macedonia, which at that time was under the power 
[ditto] of the Romans. He assembled the Macedonian princes and 
[219] said that a foreign yoke was heavy and must be shaken-off with- 
out delay, and that he-himself would be [285] the leader of those who 
wished [288] to be free. So great an army did he raise [330, 6], that 
for-some-time he was able [188] to contend with the Romans them- 
selves. But at-length a Roman army under the leadership of Metellus 
[227] was sent into Macedonia. In the first cavalry contest the Mace- 
donians were superior; but so-many dissensions afterwards arose be- 
tween the lieutenants of Andriscus, that in a short time the Romans 
easily reduced [188] the whole region. Andriscus himself, whom 
many authors call Pseudophilippus, was captured a few months 
afterwards and sent in chains to Rome. 
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. . possessive. 


dat. . 


. . dative. 


prep. . 


, . preposition. 


demonsti 


•. . demonstrative. 


pron. 


, . pronoun. 


dep. . . 


. deponent. 


relat. . 


. . relative. 


fut. . . 


. future. 


sing. . . 


. singular. 


gen. . . 


. genitive. 


subst. 


. substantive. 


impers. . 


. impersonal. 


tr. . . 


. translated. 


indecl. . 


. indeclinable. 


trans. 


. transitive. 



%* The figures in brackets refer to the sections of this Exercise Book. 

The Genitive Cases of all Substantives of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Declensions have been given; those of Substantives in -a and -us of the 
First and Second Declensions have been omitted. It has also been con- 
sidered unnecessary to give the terminations of ordinary Adjectives in -us, 
-is, -or, -X, and -ns. 

The Genders of Substantives are omitted; as a sufficient knowledge 
of these can be obtained from the Latin Grammar, Appendix B, and, if 
the directions are adhered to, the learner will have mastered them by 
the time he reaches Exercise 25. 

The Verbs are given in the Infinitive Mood, so that the Conjugation 
is at once shewn. The Perfects and Supines are not given, as they can 
all be found in the Latin Grammar, Appendix A, and should be committed 
to memory at as early a period as possible. Deponents and Verbs govern- 
ing a Dative are indicated by the words *dep.' and *dat.* respectively 
placed in brackets after them. 

Most of the Numeral Adjectives are omitted. They are to be found in 
Latin Grammar, Appendix D. 



A. 

A, abbrev. for Aulus. 
a. or ab, fronts by 

[118]. 

abesse, to be absent or 
distant. 



abire, to go away, 
absens, absent, 
absolvere, to acquit, 
absque, without [128]. 
ac or atque, and, 
accYdSre, to happen. 



sustain (a defeat); to 

hear. 
accusare, to accuse, 
acer, heen^ bold^ fierce 

[Lat. Gr. § 24]. 



accipSre, ^0 tafee, recewe,\ «j«xvaafe>»«r} 1vwrc<a.«i 
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aci-es, -Si, a line ofhcude, 
2ucnitrf fiercely, 
ad, /o, a/ [123]. 
addSre, to add. 
ade6, <o, to such a de- 

gree, 
adesse, to he at hand, be 

present. 
Adherbal, -iSt Adherbal. 
adhuc up to this time, 

hitherto, still. 
adimere, to take away. 
adipisci [dep.] to obtain, 

attain to, 
adjungSre, to unite, join 

to, 
adjuvare, to help, assist. 
admonere, to admonish, 

remind, 
adsciscSre, to take to 

one^s self, adopt. 
advenire, to come to, ar^ 

rive. 
advent- us, -us, an ar- 

rival, approach. 
ad versus, adverse. Res 

adversae, adversity. 
advershs, against [123]. 
advolare, tofiy to. 
Aedu-i, -orum, the Ae- 

dui. 
aegrb ferre, to be vexed 

or indignant. 
aest-as, -atis, summer. 
aestim2re, to reckon, t/a- 

lue, 
aet-as, -atis, age. 
aeternus, everlasting. 
afferre, to bring to [Lat. 

Gr. § 59]. 
afficSre, to affect, endow 

with. 
aflfuit, perf. of adesse. 
ag-er, -ri, a field, terri- 
tory. 
agSre, to act, drive, plead 

[a cause], treat. A- 

gere vitam, to pass 
one*s life. 



aggrSdi [dep.], to ap^ 

proach, attack, 
agnoscSre, to recognise, 
agricola, a farmer, 
aio, / say [Lat. Gr. 

S67]. 
alacriter, eagerly, 

Albanus, Alban, or as 
subst. an Alban, 

albus, white. 

alere, to nourish, sup- 
port. 

aliquamdiu, for some 
time, 

aliquantum, a consider- 
able quantity, tome, a 
little. 

aliquis, some [Lat. Gr. 
App. E]. 

aliquot, several, some, a 
few, 

alius, other, another 
[Lat. Gr. § 25] : some 
. , . others [16 1], 

allatus, part, of afferre. 

alloqui [dep.], to ad- 
dress, 

Alp-es, -ium, the Alps, 

allitud-o, -inis, height, 
depth. 

altus, high, deep. 

ambitio, -nis, ambition, 

ambit-US, -us, bribery. 

ambo, both [Lat. Gr. 
§25]. 

ambutSre, to walk, walk 
about. 

amicitia, friendship. 

amicus, friendly, or as 
subst. a friend, 

amittere, to lose, 

ampliare, to enlarge. 

amplus, spacious, am- 
pie. 

anima, breath, life, 

animus, the mind, 

annus, a year, 

ante, be/ore [y^"!^, ^- 
viously. 



\ 



antca, bsjbre [adv.], pn- 
vioutiy, 

2tntequain,be/bre [coDJ.]. 
bi/ore that [191]. 

antiqaus, ancient. 

ap-er, -ri, a boar. 

aperire, A> open. 

apertus, part, of aperio. 

appellare, to call, ad- 
dress. 

apponSrc, to place befon, 
serve up, 

appropinqvlre, to a^ 
proach, 

apud, a/, near [113]. 

aqua, water, 

ara, an altar, 

Arar, -is, the Arar. 

arSre, to plough, 

arator, a ploughman. 

arbor, -is, a tree. 

Arcadius, Arcadian. 

arcere, to ward off. 

arc-tts, -us, a bow, 

arSna, sand, beach. 

argenteus, of silver, di- 
ver [adj.]. 

argentum, silver. 

Aristid-es, -is, Aristidet. 

arm-a, -orum, arms. 

arripere, to seize. 

ars, artis, art. 

Asty&g-es, -is, Astyages. 

Athen-ae, -arum, A thens. 

Atheniensis, Athenian, 
or as subst. an Athe- 
nian. 

atque or ac, cmd, 

atrox, fierce, 

attingSre, to reach* 

auctor, -is, an adviser^ 
instigator, author. 

auctorit-as, -atis, infiu- 
ence. 

audacia, boldness, 

audire, to hear. 

augcre, to enlarge, »• 
cr€as«(^58]. 
^>\\^^ aVr ^ a \>r«cui^ 
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aureus, golden, 

aur-is, -is, an ear, 

aurum, gold. 

ausp-ex, -ids, a diviner 
of omens f a protector. 

aut, or, either [91, 92]. 

.atltem, but, 

auxilium, help, assist- 
ance, 

avaritia, avarice, 

avarus, avaritious. 

avidus> eager, greedy, 

av-is, -is, a bird. 

avus, a grandfather, an- 
cestor, 

Bai-ae, -arumv Baiae. 

beatus, blessed, happy. 

Belg-ae, -arum, the Bel- 
gae. 

bellicosus, warlike. 

bellum, war [for belli 
see 262]. 

benfe, well, 

beneficium, a benefit, 
kindness, 

benevolus, benevolent. 

benignit-as, -atis, kind- 
ness. 

bibere, to drink. 

bis, twice. 

bonus, good, fine. 

bos, bovis, an ox, 

Brutus, Brutus, 

C. 

C, abbrev. for Caivs, 
cadere, to fall, 
caed-es, -is, murder, 

slaughter. 
caelum, heaven. PI. 

caeli. 
caena, supper. 
Caesar, -is, Caesar, 
calamit-as, -atis, a ca- 

lamity. 



calcar, -is, a spur, 

calnmnia, calumny, 

Campanus^ Campanian. 

campus, a plain, 

canere, to sing, 

can^s, -is, a dog,^ 

capere, to take. 

captKvus, a captive, 

Capua, Capua. 

cap-ut, -itis, a head. 

carere, to be with9ut, 
lack, need. 

carm-en, -mis, a verse, 
poem. 

caro, csLmis,fiesh, 

carpere, to pluck, to 
slander. 

Carthaginiensis, Cartha- 
ginian, or as subst. 
a Carthaginian. 

Cartbag-o, -inis, Car- 
thage. 

cams, dear. 

Cassias, Cassius. 

castr-a, -orum, a camp. 

catena, a chain. 

Catilina, Catiline, 

caul-is, -is, a cabbage. 

causa, a cause. Abl. 
causa, /or the sake. 

cavere, to beware, take 
heed. 

cedere, to go, yield. 

celare, to conceal. 

censere, to reckon, think. 

centoriu, -nis, a aen- 
turion. 

certam-en, -inis, a con- 
test. 

certare, to strive, con- 
tend. 

certus, certain. 

ceter-r, -a€, -a, the rest. 

Cicero, -nis, Cicero. 

cingere, to surround. 

circum or circa, about, 
around [123]. 

circumferre, to carry 
round [Lat. Gr. ^ 6)cJ\. 



\ 



circumvenire, to sur- 
round. 
cis or citra, on this side 

o/[i23]. 
citd, quickly, soon,. 

eivilis, civil. 

civ-is, -is, a citizen, one*^s 
countryman. 

dvit-as, -atiS) a state. 

dad-es, -is,, slaughter, 
defeat,. 

clam, without the know- 
ledge of [12^']. 

clamSre, to cry out, shout. 

clamor, -is, a shout, 

dass-is, -is, afieet. 

claudere, to shut, 

Clodifls, Clodius. 

coctus, part, of coqnire. 

coercere, to restrain. 

cogere, to compel. 

cogitatb, by design. 

cognitus, being known. 

cohor-s, -tis, a cohort. 

colere, to cultivate, 

collega, a colleague. 

com-es, -itis» a com' 
panion. 

cominbs, hand to hand. 

comitari [dep.], to ac- 
company. 

committere,. to entrust, 
commit, engage in, 

commodum, advantage. 

cemmorari [dep.], to 
stay, wait. 

comparare, to collect, 
raise (forces). 

conari [dep.], to en- 
deavour. 

conciliare, to win [fa- 
vour, friendship, &c.]. 

concurrere, to run to- 
gether. 

condicio, -nis, a pro- 
posal, condition, 

conficere, to end, finish. 
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■confiteri [dep.], to con- 
fess. 

confodSre, to stab. 

confundSre, to confound^ 
confuse, 

congress-US, -us, an en- 
gagement, 

conjurSre, to conspire, 

conjuratio, -nis, a con- 
spiracy. 

conjuratus, a conspira- 
tor. 

conscendSre (navem), to 
embark. 

conscientia, consciousness 
[of crime]. 

consequi, to overtake, 
gain. 

consilium, counsel^ plan ; 
a council, 

consistSre, to halt, stand. 

constat [impers.], it is 
well known. 

constitissent, from con- 
sistere. 

constituere, to resolve, 
determine, 

consul, -is, a consul. 

consulat-us, -us, the con- 
sulship, 

consults, purposely. 

consumSre, to consume, 

contentus, contented. 

contingere, to happen, 
fall to one's lot. 

contra, against [123]. 

convellSre, to uproot, 
overthrow. 

convenire, to assemble. 

convivium, a banquet. 

copi-ae, '&rum, forces. 

coquere, to cook, 

coram, in the presence of 
[1281. 

Corinthus, Corinth, 

com-u, -us, a horn, wing 
[of an army]. 

corp-us, -6ris, a body, 
corona, a crown. 



correptus, part, of corri- 

p§re. 
corripfire, to seize, 
corrumpSre, to corrupt, 
corruptus, part, of cor- 

rumpSre. 
corvus, a crow, 
Cotta, Cotta, 
eras, to-morrow, 
Crassus, Crassus, 
creare, to create, make. 
credere, to believe [dat.]. 
crescSre, to grow, in- 
crease [358 J. 
Creta, Crete, 
crim-en, -inis, a charge, 

accusation. 
crudelis, cruel. 
crudelit-as, -atis, cruelty. 
culpa, a fault, 
culpare, to blame. 
cum, with, in company 

wi'h [128]. 
cupere, to desire, wish. 
cupid-o, -inis, desire, 
cupidus, desirous, 
cur, why ? 
cura, care. 

curare, to attend to, tend. 
curia, the Senate-house. 
Curiati-i, -orum, the 

Curiatii. 
Curius, Curius. 
currere, to run. 
curr-us, -iis, a chariot. 
curs-us, -lis, a course, 

voyage. 
custodire, to guard, 
cust-os, -odis, a guard, 

guardian, 

D. 

damnare, to condemn, 
damnosus, hurtful, 
dap-es, -um, a feast, 
dare, to give, 
de, down from, from, 
concerning \y^^\. 



dea, a goddess, 

dcbilis, weak, 

decernere, to decree, 

decet [impers.], it befits 
or becomes [195, aio]. 

declarare, to declare, 

decrevit, from decer- 
nere. 

dec-US, -6ns, ornament, 
honour. 

dedSc-us, -Sris, disgrace, 

deditio, -nis, a sur- 
render, 

defendire, to defend, 

deferre, to deliver* 

deficgre, to fail. , 

deinde, then, thereupon, 

delectare, to delight, 

delere, to destroy. 

deliberare, to deliberate, 

deligere, to choose. 

delubrum, a shrine, 

Delus, Delos, 

dementSre, to go mad, 

denique, at last, 

denotSre, to mark out, 

dens, dentis, a tooth. 

deperdSre, to lose. 

deponSre, to lay down, 

descendere, to descend. 

desidia, sloth. 

desperSre, to despair, 
despair of, 

detrimentum, damage, 

Deus, God, 

devincSre, to conquer, 

devorare, to devour, 

dext-er, -ra, -rum, right- 
hand [adj.], 

dextra, the right hand, 

die, imperat. of dicfire 
[Lat. Gr. § 63]. 

dicSre, to speak, 

dictator, -is, a dictator, 

di-es, -ei, a day, 

difficilis, difficult, 

diffidere, to dieirust 
[dat.]. 

dignus, worthy [a68]. 
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digrSdi [dep.], to depart, 
dilectus, part, of dili- 

gere. 
diligenter, diligently, 
diligere, to love, 
dimittSre, to send awayt 

dismiss. 
Dionysius, Dionysius. 
dirigere, to direct^ steer. 
discedere, to depart, 
discere, to learn. 
disert^, eloquently. 
displicere, to displease 

[dat.]. 

disponere» to arrange. 

diu, for a long time, 
long. 

diutibs, longer. 

diviti-ae, -arum, wealth, 
riches. 

docere,/o teach [330,0]. 

dolor, -is, grieff sorrow. 

domare, to tame. 

dominus, a lord, master. 

dom-us, -i or -us, a house, 
home. [For domi, 
domum, see 262, 
263]. 

donum, a gift, present. 

dormire, to sleep. 

dormitare, to fall asleep. 

dubitare, to doubt, hesi- 
tate, 

dubius, doubtftd. 

ducSre, to lead, reckon, 
think. 

dulcis, sweet, 

duo, two [Lat, Gr. 

§35]. 
duodecimus, twelfth. 

dux, ducis, a leader, 

general. 

E. 

e or ex, out of, from 

[128]. 
ecquis, a«yf [345,6]. 
idSre, to eat. 



edere, to bring forth, 

produce. 
efficere, to cause. 
egredi [dep.], to go 

out. 
ego, / [Lat. Gr. § 32]. 
egressus, part, of egredi. 
elephantus, an elephant. 
eloquent) a, eloquence. 
emere, to buy. 
enumerare, to count. 
Ephesus, Ephesus. 
epistola, a letter. 
epul-ae, -arum, a feast. 
equ-es, -itis, a horse- 
soldier, cavalry. 
equest-er, -ris, -re, 

equestrian, cavalry 

[adj.]. 
erga, towards [123]. 
eripere, to snatch out, 

rescue, 
esto, be it so, let it be 

granted. 
et, and, both [94] f even, 

also. 
etiam, even, also. 
etsi, though, although 

[202]. 
evertere, to overthrow, 

destroy. 
ex or e, out of, from, 

[128]. 

excidium, destruction. 
excitare, to excite, arouse, 

awaken. 
excitus, excited, 
exercere, to exercise, 

practise. 
exercit-us, -Gs, an army. 
existimare, to think. 
exitium, destruction. 
exoriri [dep.] , to arise. 
expaverunt, from expa- 

vescere. 
expavescere, to be fright' 

ened at. 
expectare, to expect, a- 
I wait, wait. 



expectatio, -nis, expecta- 

tion. 
expellere, to expel, ban- 

ish. 
experientia, experience. 
experiri [dep.], to exs 

perience, try, 
extra, outside o/'[i33]. 
extremus, outermost, end 

0/ [150]- As subst. 
extremum, end. 
exul, -is, an exile. 

F. 

fabula, a fable. 
facere, to make, do. 
facile, easily. 
facilis, easy. 
facin-us, -oris, a deed, 

crime. 
factum, a deed, 
factum est, from fio, it 

came to pass. 
Faesul-ae, -arum, Fae- 

sulae. 
fallere, to deceive, 
falsus, false. 
fama est, there is a 

report. 
fam-es, -is, hunger. 
fasc-is, -is, a bundle. 
favere, to favour [dat.]. 
Februarius, of February. 
fel-es, -is, a cat. 
feliciter, happily, pros- 

perously. 
felix, happy, prosperous. 
fenerator, -is, a usurer. 
fera, a wild beast, 
ferh, almost, about, 
ferire, to strike, 
ferrum, iron, 
fessus, weary. 
festinare, to hasten, 
h(\Ais. fiitthful. 
fid es, -%.\, f oxiVv* 
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fieri, to become^ he made 
[Lat. Gr. § 59]. 

filia, a daughter. 

Alius, a son. 

finire, to finish. 

fin-is, -is, an end. 

flagitium, a crime. 

flamma, aflame, 

flore, to weep. 

flum-en, -inis, a river. 

iluvius, a river, 

focus, a hearth, 

foed-us, -Sris, a treaty. 

for-es, -um, doors, 

fortis, brave. 

fortiter, bravely. 

forum, the forum^ mar- 
het-place, 

fossa, a ditch. 

fovere, to cherish. 

frangere, to break. 

frat-er, -ris, a brother, 

fremere, to roar, 

fretus, relying on [268]. 

frumentum, com. 

iiigare, to put to flight, 

fugere, to flee, 

fulgere, to shine. 

fulm-en, -inis, lightning, 

fundere, to pour, scatter. 

fungi [dep.], to dis- 
charge [267]. 

furor, -is, madness. 

fiirtum, theft. 

ftisus, part, of fundere. 

G. 

galea, a helmet, 
Gallia, Gaul. 
Gallus, a Gaul. 
gaudere, to rejoice. 
gaudium, joy. 
gener, -i, a son-in-law, 
-Geneva, Geneva. 
gens, gentis, a race, 

nation. 
;gen-us, -Sris, a hind^ 
race 



ger6re, to carry on, 
wage. 

gladiuE, a sword. 

gloria, glory. 

Gracchus, Gracchus. 

Graecia, Greece, 

Graeous, Greek, or as 
subst. a Greek. 

grandis, great, large. 

gratia, favour, popular- 
ity. Abl. gratis, for 
the sake. In pi. 
thanks. 

gratus, pleasant. 

gravis, heavy, severe, 

graviter, heavily, 

H. 

habitare, to dwell. 
habere, to have, hold, 

esteem or reckon, de- 

liver [a speech], 
Hannibal, -is, Hannibal. 
Harpagus, Harpagus, 
Hasdrubal, -is, HaS" 

drubal. 
hasta, a spear. 
haud, not. 
Hector, -is, Hector. 
Helveti-i, -orum, the 

Helvetii. 
heri, yesterday, 
hibem-a, -orum, winter- 

quarters, 
hibemus, wintry, winter 

[adj.]. 
hie, haec, hoc, this [Lat. 

Or. § 35]. 
hlc, here. 
hiemSre, to winter, pass 

the winter. 
hiem-s, -is, winter. 
hirund-o, -inis, a fovaU 

low. 
historia, history. 
hodie, to-day. 
hom-o, -inis, a man. 
honestus, Honourable. 



honor, -is, honour. 
honorSre, to honour, 
hora, an hour. 
Horati-i, -oramy the 

Horatii, 
Horatius, HoraHvM, 
hort&ri [dep.], to exhort. 
hortus, a garden, 
hospitium, hospiiality. 
hosp-es, -itis, a gutti; 

a host. 
host- is, -is, etn enemy. 
hujusmodi, (^ this kind. 
humanus, human, 
humerus, a shoulder, 

I. 

ibi, there, 

idem, eadem, idem, ike 
same [Lat. Gr. § 36]. 

igitur, thereforef ai> 
cordingly. 

ignarus, ignorant, 

ignavia, \aziness^ cow- 
ardice. 

ignavus, lazy, idle, 

ign-is, -iSifbre, 

ignorare, to be ignorami, 

ignotus, uhknoum, 

ille, ilia, illud« thai 
other, that [Lat. Or. 

§ 35]; ^* «*♦. »< 
[133] ; the fomm 

illustris, famous. 
imbecillus, weak, 
imbellis, unwarlike, 
imb<«r, -ris, a shower, 
imitari [dep.], io imi- 
tate. 
imitator, -is, an imitamr, 
immaturus, unripe. 
imminere, to hang over, 

threaten, 
immortalis, immortal, 
impedimentum, a ibV 
drance. In pi. bag' 
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impedire, to hinder, 
imperare, to command 

L<^at.]. 
imperator,a commander, 

general. Emperor. 
imperium, command, 
impetrare, to gain [by 

asking], 
impet-us, -us, an attack. 
impig-er, -ra, -rum, 

active. 
implere, to Jill. 
improvisd, unexpectedly, 
impune, with impunity, 
impunitus, unpunished. 
imus, low^tf bottom of 

[150]. 
in, into, in, &c. [123 

and 128]. 
incertus, uncertain, 
incognitus, unJenoum, 
incolere, to inhabit. 
incommodum, inconve- 
nience. 
iflcredibiiis, incredible, 
incursio, an incursion, 
indagSre, to track, 
inde, thence, then, 
indioere, to declare, 
indicium, a proof. 
indoctus, unlearned. 
induci-ae, -arum, a truce, 
indulgere, to indulge 

[dat.]. 
iners, sluggish^ inactive, 
infelix, unhappy, un- 

fortunate, 
inferre, to inflict, 
infra, beneath [123]. 
ingenium, disposition. 
ingens, great, immense, 
inhonestus, dishonour- 
able. 
inimicitia, enmity, hos- 

Hlity. 
inimicus, hostile, or as 

subst. an enemy, 
inire, to enter upon, 
• form [a plan]* 



initium, a beginning, 
injucundus, unpleasant. 
injuria, injury, injustice, 
injust^, unjustly. 
injustitia, injustice, 
injustus, unjust. 
innumerabilis, innumer- 
able. 
inquam, / «a> [Lat. Gr. 

M7]. 
insanire, to be mad, 

insanus, mad. 

insignis, remarkable. 

instructus, part, of in- 
struere. 

instruere, to draw up, 
furnish, 

insula, an island, 

integrit-as, -atis, inte- 
grity^ 

inter, between, among 

["3]- 
intercedere, to interpose, 

forbids 
interdum, sometimes, 
interek, meanwhile, 
interest [impers,], it is 

of importance [264]. 
interficere, to kill, slay, 
interimere, to destroy, kill. 
interpretari [dep.], to 

interpret. 
interrogSre, to question, 

ask, 
intra, within [123]. 
intrare, to enter, 
inutilis, useless. 
invadere, to come upon, 
invalidus, powerless, 
inventr-ix, -icis, an in- 

ventress, 
invicem, by turns, alter- 
nately, 
invidia, envy, 
invltus, unwilling, 
lonius, Ionian. 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self 

[Lat. Gr. § 36]. 
ira, anger. 



ire, to go [Lat. Gr. § 59], 

initare, to irritate. 

is, ea, id, that [Lat. Gr. 

§35]; he, $he,it [1^2], 
iste, ista, istud, that of 

yours, that [Lat. Gr, 

§ 35]. 
ita, so, tn such a manner, 

Italia, //fl/y. 

iter, itineris, a mar4:h, 

journey. 

iterum, again, 

J- 

jacere, to lie, lie down, 
iaciilum, a dart, 
jam, already, now. 
jampridem, this long 

time. 
Tovis, from Jupiter, 
jubere, to order, 
jucundus, pleasant, 
jud-ex, -icis, a judge, 
Jugurtha, Jugurtha, 
Jupiter, Jovis, Jupiter. 
JUS, juris, right, justice. 
jussum, a command, 
yisiiiiz^ justice, 
Justus, just. 
juvenis, young, or as 

subst. a youth. 
juxta, near [123], 

L. 



L, abbreviation for 
Lucius^ 

labor, -is, labour, 

iaborare, to labour. 

labi [dep.], to glide. 

Lacedaemon, -is, Lace- 
daemon, 

Lacedaemonius, Lace- 
daemonian, or as 
subst. a Lacedae- 
monian. 



V 
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lactuca, a lettuce^ 
laetus,7oy/tt/. 
lap-is, -idis, a stone. 
latrare, to bark. 
latrat-us, -us, a barking. 
lat-us, -i^riSf a side. 
laudsre, to praise. 
laus, laudis, praise. 
legat-us, -us, an am- 
bassador ; a lieu- 
tenant. 
leg§re, to read, 
legio, -nis, a legion. 
lenis, soft, gentle. 
Lentulus, Lentulus. 
leo, -nis, a lion, 
lep-us, -6ris, a hare. 
levis, light. 
lex, legis, law. 
lib-er, -ri, a book, 
liber, -a, -um, free 

[268]. 
liberalit-as, -atis, liber^ 

ality. 
liberare, to set-free. 
libert-as, -atis, liberty, 
libet [impers.Yf «V pleases 

[195, note 4]. 
licet Limpers.], it is per- 

nutted LI 95]. 
Ligur-es, -um, the Li- 

gurians. 
liter-ae, -arum, litera- 

ture, a letter. 
lit-us, -oris, a shore. 
locus, a place, PI. loci 

and loca. 
longinquus, distant. 
longus, long. 
loquax, talkative. 
loqui [dep.], to speak. 
Lucullus, Lucullus. 
ludere, to play. 
ludibrium, a mockery, 

laughing-stock. 
ludus, play, a game, 
luna, the moon, 
lupa., a she-wolf, 
lupus, a wolf. 



lux, lucis, lighi, 

M. 

M, abbreviation for 
Marcus. 

Macedonicus, Macedo- 
nian. 

macellum, a market. 

machina, a machine, en- 

^'•"' r ^ 1 
magis, more [adv.]. 

magist-er, -ri, a master. 

magistrat-us, -us, an 

office of state. 
magnificus, magnificent. 
magnoperfe, greatly, 
magnus, great, 
major, greater, 
major-es, -um, ancestors. 
ma\h, badly. 
malevulus, spiteful. 
malle, to wish rather, 

prefer [Lat. Gr. § 59]. 
malum, an evil. 
malus, bad, wicked, evil. 
mandare, to commit, en- 
trust. 
mancre, to remain. 
manifestus, manifest. 
Mantua, Mantua. 
man-US, -us, a hand. 
mar-e, -is, the sea. 
maritimus, maritime. 
maritus, a husband. 
Massilia, Mas>ilia. 
mat-er, -ris, a mother. 
maximii, very greatly, 

most [adv.]. 
maximus, greatest, very 

great. 
medius, middle, middle 

0/L150]. 
memini, / remember 

[Lat. Gr. § 67]. 
memoria, memory. 
mens, mentis, the mind, 
mcns-is, -is, a month, 
mentiri, (0 tell a 2(c, 



mereri [dep.] /o deserve. 
mess-is, -is, a harvest. 
metere, to reap, 
metuSre, to fear, 
meus, my [Lat, Gr. 

§34]. 
mil-es, -itis, a soldier. 

mili-a, -um, ihousamb. 

milies, a thousand times. 

militiae, on military ser- 
vice [262]. 

Milo, -nis, Milo, 

minist-er, -ri, an at- 
tendant, 

minugre, to diminish, 

minus, less, 

miscere, to mix. 

miser, -a, -um, wretched, 
miserable. 

miserari [dep.], io pity. 

miseresci [dep.], to pity 
[264]. 

miseret [impers.], it 
moves to pity [195]. 

Mithridaticus, MiUuri- 
datic. 

modestia, moderation, 

modius, a bushel, 

modus, manner, iimii, 

monere, to advise, 

mons, montis, a moun- 
tain. 

monstrare, to shew, point 
out. 

monumentum, a m#- 
morial, monument, 

mora, delay. 

morari [dep.] to delay, 

mori [dep. J to die, 

mors, mortis, death, 

mos, moris, manner^ cus- 
tom. PI. manners, 
morals, character, 

movere, to move, 

mulier, -is, a woman, 

multitud-o, -inis, a mud* 
titude. 

multtim, much Fadv.], 

multus,m»cA. r\.mQny. 
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munificenlia, liberality . 
niunificus, liberal, 
munire, to fortify, 
mums, a wall. 
mus, muris, a mouse. 
mutare, to change, 

N. 

nam, /or [conj.*). 

nancisci [dep.], to get or 
obtain. 

narrSre, to narrate^ tell. 

nasci [dep.], to be bom. 

nature, to swim^ float, 

n^tio, -nis, a nation. 

natus, bom, part, of 
nasci. 

nauta, a sailor, 

nav-is, -is, a ship. 

navita, a sailor. 

-ne, interrogative par- 
ticle. [37, (2)]. 

ne, not [59}; /«/, in 
order that , , , not 
[i8i]. 

nec or neque, nor^neither 

[91. 93]. 
necare, to hill, 

nefarius, impious^ hein- 
ous. 
neglegere, to neglect, 
negotium, business. 
nem-o, -inis, no one, no- 

^>ody [345, d], 
neque or nec, noTt nei' 

ther [91, 93]. 
nequidquam, in vain. 
nep-os, -5tis, a grand' 

son. 
nescire, to know not, be 

ignorant, 
neut-er, -ra, -rum [Lat. 

Gr. § 25], neither [94, 

note"], 
nihil [indeclinable], no- 

ehing, 
nil. shortened form of 

nihiL 



nimis, too much. 
nisi, ifnotf unless [198]. 
nitidus, elegant, polished. 
nix, nivis, snow, 
nobilis, noble. 
nocere, to hurt, 
noctu, by night, 
nolle, to be unwilling 

[Lat. Gr. § 59]. 
nom-en, -inis, a name. 
non; not [38]. 
Nonae, -arum, the 

Nones [Lat. Gr. App. 

J]- 

nondum, not yet, 
nonne. not [48]. 
nonnihil, something, 
nonnulli, some. 
nos, we, us [Lat. Gr. 

§ 3a]. 
nost-er, -ra, -rum, our, 

ours, 
novus, new. 
nox, noctis, night. 
nub-es, -is, a cloud, 
nudus, naked. 
nullus, no, none [Lat. 

Gr. § 25]. 
numerSre, to count. 
numerus, a number, 
nunc, now, 
nunquam, never. 
nuntiare, to announce, 
nuntius, a messenger ; 

a message, 
nuper, IcUely. 
nutrire, to nourish, 

O. 

ob, on account of [123]. 
oblivisci [dep.], to for' 

get [264]. 
obscurus, dark, 
obsidere, to besiege, 
occasio, -nis, an oppor' 

tunity. 
occidSre, to kill, slay, 
oculus, the eye, 

O 



odium, hatred, 

ofHcium, duty, 

olea. an olive, 

omnind, altogether. 

omnis, all. every. 

onerSre. to load. 

on-us, -eris, a burden, 

operam dare, to take 
pains, 

oportet [impers.] it is 
necessary [195* 210]. 

opperiri [dep.], to wait 
for. 

oppidum, a town. 

op\)Oit\mvLS, favour able. 

opprimSre, to oppress, 
overwhelm. 

oppugnare, to attack, 

optatus, wished for. 

opulentus, wealthy. 

opus, -eris, a work, 

oratio, -nis, a speech. 

orator, -is, an orator. 

ordiri [dep.], to begin, 

oriri [dep.], to arise. 

ornamentum, an orna- 
ment. 

omare, to adorn. 

ostendSre, to shew, 

otium, ease, quiet, 

ov-is,-is, a sheep, 

P. 

P., abbreviation for 
Publius. 

paena, penalty, punish- 
ment, 

palam, in view q^ [128]. 

pallium, a cloak. 

pal-us, -udis, a marsh, 

pan-is. -is, bread, 

par, paris, equal, 

parare, to prepare, 

parcfe, thriftily, 

parcere, to spare [dat.]. 

pars, partis, a patt. 

Paribus, a Par hian. 
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parvus, snuM. 

passim, on all sides, 

passuras, part, of pati. 

pass-u9, -us, a pace, 
Mille passus, a mile, 

pastor, -is, a shepherd. 

patefactus, part, of pate- 
fieri. 

patefieri, to be laid open^ 
brought to light, 

pat-er, -ris. a father* 

patera, a dish. 

pati [dep.], to suffer, 

patienter, patiently. 

patria, fatherland^ coun- 
try. 

paucus, few. 

pauper, poor. 

paupert-as, -atis, poverty. 

pax, pacis, peace. 

peccatum, a sin, fault. 

pecunia, moneys sum of 
money. 

ped-es, -itis, foot'soldier^ 
infantry. 

penes, in the power of 

[123]. 
^tr, through [123]. 

perdere, to lose^ destroy, 

perfidia, treachery. 

perf idus, treacherous, 

periculosus, dangerous, 

periculum, danger, 

perire, to perish. 

perlegere, to read 
through. 

permixtus, mixed. 

permultiim, very much. 

perpessus, having suf- 
fered. 

perrumpere, to burst 
through. 

persequi, to follow up. 

perse verJre, to perse- 
vere, 

persuadere, to persuade 
[dat.l. 

perterritus, very fright- 



perturbatio, -nis, cofi- 

fuuon, 
pervenire, to reach, ar- 
rive at. 
pes, pedis, afoot, 
pestilentia, a pestilence, 
petSre, to seek, ash; to 

assail, attack. 
philosophus, a philoso- 
pher. 
Phocion, -is, Phocion, 
piget [impers.], it vexes 

pisc-is, -is, a fish. 

placere, to please [dat.]. 

placidus, placid, calm. 

plebs, plebis,/A& common 
people. 

plenus,/«// [367], 

plerique, most men. 

plurimus, very many, 
most. 

plus, pluris, more, 

poculum, a cup. 

poenitet [impers.], it 
repents [195]. 

Poenus, a Carthaginian. 

poeta, a poet. 

politus, polished, 

polliceri [dep.], to pro- 
mise. 

polluSre, to pollute, 

Pompeius, Pompey, 

pomum, an apple. 

pone, hehind [123]. 

ponSre, to place, pitch [a 
camp]. 

pons, pontis, a bridge. 

populari [dep.], to lay 
waste. 

populus, a people. 

porrigCre, to stretch 
forth. 

porta, a gate, 

portare, to carry. 

port-us, -us, a port, har- 
bour. 

posse, to be able [Lat. 
Gr. % 59]. 



possidSre, to poMta» 
post, after [123]. 
posthac, hereafter, 
postquam, after that, 

after [conj.]. 
postulare, to demand. 
potentia, power. 
potiri, to get potsessum 

0/ [264, 367]. 
poliiis, rather. 
prae, before [128]. 
praebere, to fumiih, qf' 

ford, supply. 
praeceps, headlong, 
praeclarus, very famous, 
praeda, booty, plunder, 
praedicSre, to foretell, 
praedo, -nis, a robber. 
praeesse, to be over 

[dat.]. 
praemium, a reward. 
praesidium, proieetkm^ 

garrison, 
praestare, to shew, 
praeter, beside [193]. 
pravfe, wickedly, 
precari [dep.], to pray. 
jirioT, former. 
pristmus, ancient, 
priiis, before [adv.]. 
prius-quam, be/ore that, 

before [conj.]. 
privare, to deprive, 
pro, for [128], 
procedure, to advance, 
procella, a storm, 
procellosns, ttom^. 
prod5re, to betray. 
profectus, part, of pro* 

ficisci. 
proficisci [dep.], #0 aK 

out, march. 
progrfidi [dep.], to ad- 

vance, 
prohibere, to prevent. 
promitt€re, to promue. 
promovSre, to mavef^ 

ward, 
prope, war [123]. 
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propter, on account of 

[133]. 
provincia, a province. 

pudet [impers.], it 

shames [195]. 
puella, a girl, 
puer, -i, a boy, 
pugna, a battle, Jight, 
pugnare, to fight, 
pulch-er, -ra, -rum, /air, 

beautiful. 
pulsus, driven. 
punire, to punish, 
putare, to think, 
Pyrenaeus, Pyrenaean, 

Q. 

Q., abbreviation for 

Quintus. 
quaerere, to seek, ask, 
qualis, of what sort? 
qukm, than ; how 7 
quantus, how great? 
quBXius, fourth, 
-que, and [j^'j, footnote"], 
querc-us, us, an oak. 
qui, quae, quod, who, 

which [Lat. Gr. § 37]. 
qui, how. 

quia, because [197]* 
quidam, a certain man. 
quiets, quietly. 
quietus, quiet, 
quin, but that, &c. [317, 

and ^21 footnote']. 
Quirit-es, -ium, Quirites. 
quis, who? any, [Lat, 

Gr. § 37]. 
quisquam, any at all 

[Lat. Gr. App. E]. 
quisque, each [Lat. Gr. 

App. E]. 
qudd, because [197]' 
quotidi^, daily. 
quoties, as often as 

[191]. 
quum, when [19 1-2] ; 

since [197]. 



R. 

ramus, a bough. 

rapum, a turnip, 

rar6, seldom. 

Raurac-i, -orum, the 
Rauraci, 

recedere, to go back, re- 
treat, 

recitare, to read out, 

recreare, to refresh, 

rectfe, uprightly, 

recusare, to refuse, 

reddere, to restore, 

redire, to return. 

reducere, to lead back, 

referre, to refer, 

refert [impers.], it con- 
cerns [264]. 

reficSre, to refresh, 

refuggre, to flee back, 

Regillus, Regillus, 

regina, a queen, 

regr§di, to return, 

reUnquSre, to leave. 

Rem-i, -orum, the Remi. 

reminisci, to remember 
[264]. 

repentfe, suddenly, 

reperire, to find. 

repetere, to reseek, ask 
back. 

res, rei, a thing, affair, 
matter, 

resistere, to resist [dat,]. 

respicSre, to look back. 

respondere, to answer 
[dat.]. 

responsum, an answer, 

respublica, reipublicae, 
the state, 

restare, to remain, 

restinguere, to extin- 
guish, 

restitit, perf. of re- 
sistere. 

restituere, to restore, 

ret-e, -is, a net, 
I retractus, brought bacle, 

o a 



rex, regis, a king, 
Rhenus, the Rhenus 

[Rhine], 
ridere, to laugh, 
rogare, to ask, 
rogatio, -nis, a proposed 

law, 
Roma, Rome, 
Romanus, Roman, or as 

subst. a Roman. 
rudis, undisciplined, 
ruina, ruin. 
rumpere,/o burst, 
rurstis, back, again. 
rus, ruris, the country. 

[For ruri see 262]. 
rusticus, rustic, 

S. 

Sabinus, Sabine, or as 

subst. a Sabine, 
sacerd-os, -otis, a priest, 
saepb, ofien. 
saepibs, more often, 

often. 
saevire, to rage, 'rave. 
sagitta, an arrow, 
Saguntum, Saguntum. 
saltare, to dance. 
sal-US, -litis, health, 

safety. 
sangu-is, -inis, blood. 
sapiens, wise. 
sapienter, wisely. , 

sapientia, wisdom.* 
satis, enough, 
saxum, a stone, rock. ' 
scelestus, wicked. 
scel-us, -eris, wickedness, 

m 

crime, 
Scipio, -nis, Scipio, 
scire, to know, 
scribere, to write, 
scriptor, -is, a writer, 
scutum, a shield. 
se or sese, himself, &C« 
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secundus, prosperous. 
Res secundae, pros- 
perity. 

stCMTv&t free from care. 

sed, but. 

sedare, to calm, 

sedere, to sit. 

seditio, -nis, a sedition. 

seg-es, -etis, a crop. 

sem-en, -mis, seed, 

semper, always. 

senator, -is, a senator. 

senat-us, us, the senate. 

sebect us, -utis, old age. 

sen-ex, -is, an old man. 

sen tire, to perceive, feel. 

sequi [dep.], to follow. 

serore, to sow. 

Sertorius, Sertorius. 

servSre, to keep, preserve. 

servus, a slave, 

si, // [198]. 

Siculus, Sicilian, or as 
subst. a Sicilian. 

silentium, silence, 

silva, a wood. 

simul or simul ac, as 
soon as [191]. 

sine, without [128]. 

sinist-er, -ra, -rum, left- 
hand, left. 

societ-as, -atis, society, 
alliance. 

socius, a companion, ally. 

socordia, laziness. 

Socrfit-es, -is, Socrates. 

sol, solis, the sun. 

solere, to be accustomed. 

solus, alone, only [Lat. 
Gr. § 25]. 

somnus, sleep. 

soror, -is, a lister. 

SOTS, sortis, a lot. 

sortiri, to allot. 

spectare, to see, behold. 

spectatus, tried, proved. 

spemere, to despise. 

spcs, spel, hope, 
splendidh, brightly. 



splendidus, bright. 

spoliSre, to rob. 

stabulum, a stall. 

stare, to stand. 

statim, immediately. 

statua, a statue. 

statuSre, to resolve, de- 
termine. 

Stella, a star. 

strages, slaughter, des' 
truction. 

strictus, part, of strin- 
gere. 

stringgre, to draw [a 
sword], 

studium, zeal, desire. 

stultitia, /o//y. 

stult us, /oo/mA. 

sub, under, up to [123, 
128]. 

subit6, suddenly. 

sublatus, part, of toUere. 

subter, under [i 23, 1 28], 

subtilis, delicate. 

succidere, to cut down. 

Sullanus, of Sulla. 

summa, a sum total. 

summus, highest, top of 

[150]. 

super, above [123, 128]. 

superSre, to overcome, 
surpass. 

superbia, pride. 

superbus, proud. 

superior, higher, su- 
perior. 

supra, above [123]. 

suscipere, to undertake. 

suspectus, suspected. 

sustincre, to sustain, sup- 
port. 

suus, his own, &c. [Lat. 
Gr. § 34]. 

Syracus-ae, -arum, Syra- 
cuse. 

T. 

T., abbreviation for 
Tihts. 



tacere, to be silent„ 

taedet [impers.], it 
wearies [195]. 

talis, such. 

tam, so. 

tamdiu, so long, 

tamen, yet, however, 

tandem, eU length, 

tanggre, to touch, 

tanqujun, as </[2o6]. 

tantoper^, so greatly. 

tantiim, only. 

tantus, so grecU, 

Tarentum, T€trentnm. 

taurus, a bull, 

tegSre, to cover. 

telum, a weapon. 

temperantia, temperance. 

tempest-as, -atis, a tem- 
pest. 

templum, a temple, 

temp-us, -Cris, dme, 

tenebr-ae, -arum, darlh 
nets. 

tenere, to hold. 

tenus, as far as [laS]. 

terra, the earth. 

terrere, to frighten, ter- 
rify. 

tertius, third. 

Teucer, -ri, Teueer. 

texere. to weave, 

Themistocl-es, -is, Tkt- 
mistocles, 

thesaurus, a treasure, 

tibia, a flute, pipe, 

Tibur, -is, Tibur, 

timere, to fear, 

timor, -\s,fectr. 

titubare, to stumhie, 

toUere, to raise, iah 
away. 

tot [indeclinable], so 

many. 
toties, so often. 
totus, whole, whole ^ 

[Lat. Gr. § 75]. 

tradere, to deliver tip. 

^ Uahore, to draw, tbrag. 
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lillus, tranquil. 

across [123]. 

2rre, to transfer, 

Tedi [dep.], to 

s. 

re, to cross. 

ti, three hundred. 

are, to hurry 

iously. 

three [Lat. Gr. 

5]- 

r-i, -orum, the Tre- 

• 

ph3re. to triumph. 
nus, Trojan, or as 
St. a Trojan. 
, -is, a Trojan. 
3re, to massacre. 
jou or you [Lat. 

§.32]. 

g-i, -orum, the 
ingi. 

t-us, -us, a tumult, 
then. 
I, a tunic. 
re, to disturb. 
I, base, dishonour- 
9. 

i, -is, a tower, 
safely, 
safe. 

thy, thine [Lat. 

§ 34]- 
lus, a tyrant. 

U. 

;A«i [191]; where. 

i [dep.], /o avenge. 

any [Lat. Gr. 

'5]. 
us, last. 

beyond [123]. 

a, the shade. 

together withy at 

't. 

a wave. 



unde, /row whence f 
undique, on all sides. 
unquam, ever. - 
unus, one [Lat.Gr.§ 25]. 
urbs, urbis, a city. 
urceus, a pitcher. 
ursus, a bear. 
us-us, -us, use, benefit. 
ut, that, in order that 

[181] ; when [191] ; 

aSf how [191, note 3]. 
uter, which [of two], 
uterque, both, each of 

two [Lat. Gr. § 25]. 
utilis, useful. 
ulilit-as, -atis, utility. 
utrimque, on both sides, 
utrum, whether? 

V. 

vall-is, -is, a valley. 
vallum, a rampart. 
Varrp, -nis, Varro. 
vas, vasis, a vase. 
vectigal, -is, a tax. 
vehementer, strongly, 

exceedingly. 
vel, or, either [qi, 92]. 
velle, to wish [Lat. Gr. 

§ 591- 
venSri [dep.], to hunt. 

venator, -is, a hunter. 
vendere, to sell. 
venenum, poison. 
venerari [dep.], to wor- 
ship. 
venia, pardon, 
venire, to come. 
ventus, the wind. 
ver. veris, the spring. 
verbum, a word. 
vereri [dep.], to fear. 
versus, towards [123]. 
verum, the truth. 
vesd [dep.], to eat 

[267]. 



vesper, -i or -is, evening. 

[For vesperi, see 

262]. 
vest-er, -ra, -rum, your, 

yours. 
vestire, to clothe. 
vest-is, -is, a garment. 
vet-US, -eris, old. 
vetustior, older. 
vexare, to vex, molest. 
via, a way. 

viator, -is, a traveller. 
vicinus, neighbouring, or 

as subst. a neigh- 
bour. 
victor, -is, a conqueror. 
victus, part, of viticere. 
videre, to see. In pass. 

to seem. 
vigere, to flourish. 
vigilantia, vigilance. 
vigilare, to watch. 
villa, a country seat. 
vincere, to conquer. 
vincire, to bind. 
vinum, wine. 
violare, to violate. 
vir. viri, a man. 
virt-us, -litis, virtue, 

valour, courage. 
vis. vis, force, violence. 

PI. vires, strength. 
vita, life. 
vitare, to avoid. 
vitium, vice. 
vivere, to live. 
vix, scarcely. 
vocare, to call. 
volunt-as, -atis, will, 

desire. 
volupt-as, 'Ziis, pleasure. 
vos, ye, you [Lat. Gr. 

§ 32]. 
vox, vocis, a voice. 
i vulnerare, to wound. 
vuln-us, eris, a wound. 
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A. 

abandon, relinquSre. 
abide, manere. 
able, to be, posse, 
about [adv.],/(fr^. 
about [prep.], circum 

circiter (123) ; if = 

concerning, de [128]. 
about, to be, tr. by Fut. 

Inf. 
above [prep.], super^ 

supra [123, 138]. 
above [adv.], supra. 
absent, absefis. 
absent, to be, abesse. 
accident, cas'USt -us. 
accompany, comitdri 

[dep.] 
accordingly, igitur. 
account, to, habere. 
accusation, crim-en, 

-ints, 
accuse, accusdre, 
accustomed, to be, 

sol ere [semi-dep.]. 
achieve [renown], adi- 

pisci [dep.]. 
acknowledge, agnoscSre, 

confiteri [dep.]. 
acquit, absolvire. 
across, trans. 
act, to, agere. 
active, impig-er, -ra, 

'Turn. 



add, addire. 

address, to, alloqui 
[dep.]. 

admit, admittSre. 

admonish, admonere. 

adorn, ornare. 

advance, to, procedSre, 
progr^i [dep.]. 

adversity, res adversae. 

advise, monere. 

.Sgean, JEgeus. 

affair, res. 

affect, afficSre. 

afraid, to be, timere. 

after [adv. = after- 
wards], /os/ea or phst. 

after [conj. = after that], 
post quam [191]. 

after [prep.]. /os/ (123). 

afterwards, posted,, or 
post. 

against, adversiis, in, 
with ace. [133]. 

age, of. See 341, g. 

ago, abhinc. 

Alban, Albanus. 

all, omnis. 

allow, permitlSre [dat.]. 
See 309. 

ally, soeius. 

also, etiantt et, 

altar, ara. 

although, etsif &c. [202 
and footnote']. See 
also 218 and 2^1, 



altogether, omninh, 
always, semper. 
ambassador, legatus. 
Ambiorix, Ambior-ix, 

'tgis. 
among or amongst, 

inter [12^']. 
ancestors, major-es, 'um. 
ancient, antiquus. 
and, «/, -que, atque, ac 

[47]- 
anger, ira, 

announce, nuntidre. 

another, alius, 

answer, to, respondere 

[dat.]. 
any. See 345. 
Apollo, Apoll-o,-tnis. 
appear, videri. 
appearance, speci-es, -«/. 
apple, pomum. 
apply-to, adhibere, 
approach, to, accedire 

ad, - appropinqudre 

[dat.]. 
arise, oriri [dep.]. 
armed, armatus, 
arms, arm-a, -orutn, 
army, exercit-us, -us, 
around, circum [123]. 
arrest, comprekendire, 
arrive, pervenire ad. 
arrogance, arrogantia, 
arrow, sagtWa. 
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as, «/. For *as* after 
* so,' * such,' &c., see 
346. See also 218 
and 241. 

as if, tanquam or tan- 
quam si [206]. 

as often as, quoties [191]. 

as soon as, dmul or 
simul atque [191]. 

as though, tanquam or 
tanquam si [206]. 

ascertain, explordre, 

ashamed, to be, pudere 
[impers]. See 195. 

ask, rogdre^ quaerere^ 

ask for, petere, 

asp, asp-is f -idis. 

assassinate, occi'iire. 

assemble [trans.], con- 
vocdre ; [intrans]. 
convenire. See 358. 

assembly, concio, -nis, 

assert, affirmdre. 

assist, adjuvdre. 

assistance, auxilium. 

assume, assumere, 

at, ad. See also 257. 

at home, domi [262]. 

at last, at length, tan- 
dem. 

Athenian, Atheniensis. 

Athens, Aihen-oe^ -ar- 
um. 

attack, an, impet-us^ 
•us. 

attack,to,a(»'^rM[dep.] . 
oppugndre. 

attain-to, adipisci [dep.]. 

attempt,to,co«rlr/ [dep.]. 

attend- to, curdre, 

attendant, rmnist-er, -ri. 

author, auctor, -is. 

avarice, avnritia. 

avenge, ulcisci [dep.]. 

avidity, avidil-as, -atis. 

avoid, vitdre. 

await, expectdre, oppe- 
riri [dep.]. 

awaken^ excitdre. 



B. 

bad, malus. 

badly, mal>. 

baggage, impsdiment-a, 
-orum. 

banish, expelUre. 

barbarian, barbdrus, 

barking, latrat-us^-us. 

battle, pugna, praelium. 

be, to, esse. 

bear, a ursus. 

bear, to, ferre. 

beautiful, pulch-er^ -ra, 
-rum. 

because, quod^ quia 
[1 »7]. See also 21S 
and 241. 

become, ^m. 

befit, decere [impers.]. 
See 195. 

before [adv. « pre- 

viously], ante, anted, 
priiis. 

before [conj.] = before 
that), antequam or 
priusquam [191]. 

before [prep.], ante 

[123]. 
B. C. ante Christum 

natum. 
bcg-for, pet?,re. 
begin, coepisse [Lat. 

Gr. § 67, c], 
behave, se gerSre. 
behold, specldre. 
belief fid-es, -ei, 
believe, credire. 
beneath, in/ra, sub, sub- 

ter [12^ and 128]. 
benefit, a, us-us, -us, 

beneficium. 
benevolent, benevolus. 
beseech, implordre. See 

309- 
besiege, ohsidere. 

best, optimus. 

between, inter [123]. 

beyond, ultra [123]. 



bind, vinevre. 
bird, av'is, -£s. 
bite, a, mors-vt, -us. 
bitter, acerbus. 
blame [subst.], culpa. 
blame, to, culpctre, 
blood, sangu-is, ~im$, 
boar, ap-er, -ri. 
boast, gloriari [dep,], 
body, corp'us, -6ris. 
boldness, audacia. 
book, lib-er, -ri, 
bom, to be, nasci 

[dep.]. 
both [adj.], ambo, 

uferque [348]. 
both [conj.]. et [94]. 
bottom of, imu% [150]. 
boundary, ^«-is, -is, 
bow, a, arc-US, -us. 
boy, puer, -i. 
branch, ramus, 
hrave, fat tis. 
bravery, virt-us, 'U'it. 
break [trans.'],/ranfrire ; 

[intrans.], frangi 

[358]. 

break-open, effringh't. 
break-out, exoriri, 
bribe, to, eorrumpire. 
brightly, splendide, 
bring, ferre. 
bring to, afferre. 
bring-to-light, paufa- 

c?.re. 
brother, /ra/-«r, -rUn 
Brutus, Brutus. 
build, aedificart, com- 

dere. 
burden, on-us,'iris, 
bum [trans.], urhrt, 

cremdre ; [intrans.], 

ardere [3.s8j. 
bury, sepelire. 
bushel, modius. 
business, negotium. See 

IS'- 
but. See 350. 

but also [after "not 
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only]' sed etiam or 
verum etiam. 

buy, emire. 

by, SB by means of, tr. 
by abl, alone ; « by 
agency of, a or ab 
[112] ; = by the side 
of, ad, 

by night, noctu, 

C. 

Caere, Caere [indecl.]. 

Caesar, Ccesar^ -is. 

call, to, vocare, appel- 
lare. 

camp, castr-a^ -orum. 

Campanian, Campanus. 

can. .See 164. 

captive, eapHvus. 

capture, to, capere. 

carry, portdre, vehere, 

Carthage, Carihdg-o, 
-inis. 

Carthaginian, Poenus, 
Cartha ^niensis. 

cask, cadus, 

Cassius, Cassius. 

cat, /<?/-«, 'is. 

Catiline, Catilina. 

cause, a, causa. 

cause, to. See 270, 
note 2. 

cavalry, equ-es, -itis. 
Usually in pi. equites. 

cave, antrum. 

cease, cessare. 

centurion, eenturio^ -nis. 

certain, cerhit, A cer- 
tain man, quidam. 

chain, catena^ vinculum. 

change, to, mutdre. 

character, mor-es^ -um. 

chariot, eurr-us, -Us. 

cherish,/oi;ertf. 

chief, a, princ-eps, -Ipis, 

chief [adjl, summus. 

children, liber-i, -orum, 

choose, delig^e. 



Christ, CAri«/«s. 

Cicero, Cicero, -nis. 

circus, circus. 

citadel, ar-x, -cm. 

citizen, civ- is, -is. 

city, urb-Sy -is. 

civil, civilis. 

clear, clarus, mani/es- 
tus. 

cloak, pallium, 

clothe, vestire. 

cohort, cohor-s, -tis. 

cold, the, frig us, -dris, 

collect, colligere; [for- 
ces], compardre. 

come, venire, 

come-on, adesse. 

come-upon, invadSre. 

command, a impsrium. 

command, to, imperdre 
[dat.]. See 30Q. 

commander, comman- 
der-in-chief, impera- 
tor. -is. 

commit, corhmittSre. 

common-people, pleb-s, 
-is, vuls^us. 

commonly, vul^h. 

communicate with, con- 
jungi cum. 

companion, com-es, -itis. 

compel, cos^ire. 

complete, to, con/ieSre. 

comrade, socius, com-es, 
-itis. 

conceal, celdre. 

concerning, de. 

condemn, damndre. 

confess, confiteri [dep.]. 

conflict, certam-en, -inis. 

conquer, vincere. 

conquered, victus. 

conqueror, victor, -is. 

consider [ — think], eX" 
isUmdre, fmtdre. 

considerable quantity, 
aliquanfum. 

conspiracy, conjuratio, 
-nis. 



conspirator, conjura- 
tus. 



• ^ 



conspire, eonjurare, 
consul, consul, -is. 
consummate, summus. 
contend, certdre. 
contest, a, certam-en, 

-inis. 
contrary to, praeter. 
converse, to, colldqui 

[dep.]. 
convey across, transpor- 

tdre. 
corn, frumentum. 
corrupt, to, corrumpere. 
Cotta, Cotta. 
could. See 164. 
council, concilium. 
count, enumerdre. 
country [ = native-land], 

patria; [« fields] rus, 

ruris. 
country house, country 

seat, villa. 
countrymen [ = fellow- 
countrymen], cives. 
courage, virt-us, -litis. 
courteously, comiter. 
cover, to, iegere. 
covet, to, cupere. 
coward, cowardly, 1^- 

navus. 
Crassus, Crassus. 
create, credre. • 
Crete, Creta. 
crime, flagitium. 
cross, to, transire. 
crow, corvus. 
crown, a, corona. 
cruel, crudelis, 
cruelty, crudelit-as, 

-dtis. 
crush, to, opprimSre. 
cry out, exclamdri, 
cultivate, eolere. 
cup, poculum. 
cure, to, sandre. 
custom, mos, moris. 
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daily [adv.], quoHdie, 
danger, peridlum, 
dangerous, perictdosut 
dark, obscurus. 
darkness, tenebr-ae, 

-arum, 
daughtcr,^/ia. 
dawn, prima lux. 
day, di-eSf -ii, 
dead body, cadaver, 

'is. 
dear, cams. 
death, moT'S, -tis. 
deceive, faUSre, deci- 

pSre. 
declare, declarare ; 

[war], indicire. 
deem, habere, 
defeat, a, clad-es, -is, 
defeat, to, vincSre, 
defend, de/endSre. 
delay [subst.], mora. 
Delos, Delus. 
deliberate, deliberare. 
delight, to, delectare. It 

delights, juvat [ira- 

pers.]. See 195 and 

297. 
deliver [a letter], de- 

ferre; [a speech], 

habere. 
Delphi, Delph'i, -orum. 
demand, to, postuldre; 

[peace] petSre. 
deny, negare. 
depart, discedSre, di- 

grSdi [dep.], 
deprive, privare [333,d.] 
depth, altitud-Of •Inis, 
descend, descender e, 
design, a, consilium. 
desire, a, cupid-o, -inis. 
desire, to, cupSre. 
despatch [subst.], w/m/- 

a.s, 'Otis. 
despise, spemHre, eon- 
Umnire» 



destroy, ddere, perdire. 
destructive, damnosus. 
determine, staiuSre, 
detest, abominari [dep.]. 
dictator, dictator, -is. 
die, mori [dep.]. 
difference, to make a, 

interessi [195, foot- 
note']. 
difficult, difficilis. 
diligently, diligenter, 
disciple, discipulus. 
disgrace, dedic-us, -Sris. 
disgraceful, titrpis, 
dishonourable, inhonest- 

us. 
dislike, tr. by piget. 

See 195. 
dismiss, dimittSre. 
displease, displicere 

[dat.]. 
disposition, ingenium. 
dissension, dissensio, 

-nis, 
distance, a, spatium. 
distant, to be, abesse, 

distare. 
distinguish, secernire. 
distribute, distribuSre. 
disturb, turbdre, 
ditch, fossa. 
do, to, facire. 
dog, can-is, -is. 
done, to be,^eri. 
doors, /or-M, -urn. 
doubt, there is no, non 

dubium est. 
doubt, to, dubitdre. 
drag, draw, trahSre. 
draw [a sword], strin- 

gSre. 
drink, bib8re. 
drive, agSre. 
drunkenness, ebriet-as, 

-atis. 
duty, officium. Often 

omitted, see 151. 
dwell in, habitare, in" 

coilrt. 



E. 

earliest, primus. 
earnestly, vehenuttier. 
earth, terra, 
earthquake, ierrae moi- 

us, -us. 
ease, otium. 
East, the, Onen't, -Itr. 
easy,/aci7w. 
eat, edSre. 
Egypt, Aegyptus. 
Egyptian, AegypHus, 
either [adj.], uterque, 
either [conj.], ihU, out 

(92, 93)- 
elephant, elephaniut% 
eloquence, eloqutnda, 
eloquently, disgrth 
else, praeterea, 
eminent, eximius. 
Emperor, Jmperator, hs, 
empty, vacuus, 
end, in, finis, 
end of. See 150. 
end, to, finlre, eonfidre, 
endeavour, to, coniri, 

[dep.]. 
endure, pati [dep.]. 
enemy, host-is, -m, or 

host-es, -ium, 
engine, machina, 
enmity, inimicitia, 
enough, satis [146]. 
enquire, quaerirt. 
enrich, ditdre, 
enter, intrdre, 
entreat, obseerdrg, 
entrust, commitiirt, 
envy [subst.], invidiam 
equal, par, -is, 
escape, effuglre, 
esteem [» consider], 

habere. 
even, etiam, eU Not 

even, ne quidem [353]. 
evening, vesper, -i or -ii. 
ever, unquam. 
everlasting, aetfrnau* 
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every, omnts. 
every day, quotidie, 
evil [subst.], malum. 
evil [adj.], malus. 
example, exemplum. 
except, praeter, msi, 
excite, exciidre, 
exclaim, exclamare, 
exercise, to, exercere. 
exhort, hortdri [dep.]. 
exile, an, exul^ -is. 
expectation, expectation 

-nis. 
expedition, an, expe- 

'ditio, -nis. 
expel, expellere. 
expense, sumpt^us, -us. 
experience, experientia. 
extinguish, extinguSre. 
eye, oculus. 

F. 

face, vult-us,/aci'eSf -ei. 
fail, deficere. 
faith, ^rf-cs, -ei. 
faithful, fidus, fidelis, 
Falemian, FqUmits. 
fall, to, cadere. 
fall-sick, morbo affvci. 
false, falsus. 
fsLmily J gens. 
famine, /am-es, -is, 
famous, illustris. 
far [adv.], longe, 
farmer, agricdla» 
father, pat-er, -ris. 
father-in-law, soeer^ -/. 
fatherland, pafria. 
fatigue, to, fatigdre. 
favour [subst.], gratia, 

favor, 'is. 
favour, to, favere [dat.]. 
favourable, opportunus. 
fear [subst.], timer, -is. 
fear, to, timere, vereri 

[dep.].^ 
few, pauci. 
field, ag'er, -ri, qrvum. 



field-of-battle, aei-es, -«'. 

fierce, atrox, acer. 

fiercely, acriter. Very 
fiercely, acerrime. 

fifteen, quindecim. 

fight, Vi, pugna, praelium. 

fight, to, pugndre. 

fill, implere. 

find, reperire, invenire, 

fine [adj.], bonus, 

fire, ign-is, -is, 

firmness, constantia, 

first, primusi 

fit-out, instmere. 

five, quinque. 

fisime, flamma, • 

flee, fugere, 

fleet, a, class-is, -is, 

float, to, natdre. 

flute, tibia. 

fly-into, advoldre, 

follow, s§qui [dep.] . 

folly, stultitia. 

foolish, stultus, 

foot, pe-s, 'dis. 

foot-soldier, ped»es, -itis, 

for [conj.], nam, enim. 

for [prep.], ^ro [128]; 
more commonly tr. 
by Dative [99] 

for-a-long-time, diu. 

for-ever, in aeternum.^ 

for-some-time, aliquam- 
diu. 

for-the-sake, eausd, gra- 
tia. 

forbid, vetdre [309, note 

forces, copi-ae, -arum. 

foreign, extemus, 

forget, oblivisci [gen.]. 

former, prior; the for- 
mer . . » the latter, 
ille . . , hie [133]. 

fortify, munire. 

fortress, castellum, ar-x, 
•eis. 

fortunate,/?//*. 

forty, quadraginta* 



I forty-fourth, quadra* 
gesimus quartus, 

forum, forum. 

found, to, eondSre. 

free [adj.], liber, -a, *um, 

frequently, crebrb, 

fresh, novus, recens, 

friend, amicus. 

friendship, amicitia. 

frighten, terrere. 

from, a or ab; =sdown 
from, de; =out of, 
e or ex; often tr. by 
Ablative alone [112]; 
with Gerund in -ing^ 
see 317 note. 

from-all-sides, undique, 

fugitive, fugitivus, 

full, plenus, 

G. 

gain, adipisci [dep.]» con* 
sequi [dep.] ; g. pos* 
session of, pottri [gen. 
and abl.] ; g. by ask- 
ing, impetrdre ; g. 
favour, friendship, 
&Cj concilidre ; [a 
victory] reportdre, 

game, ludus. 

garden, hortus. 

garland, corona. 

garment, vest*is, -is. 

garrison, praesidium. 

gate, porta. 

Gaul, Gallia. 

Gaul, a, Gallus, 

general, du-x, -cis, im* 
perator, -is. 

get-possession-of, potir 
[gen. or abl.]. 

gift, donum, 

girl, puella, 

give, dare, 

give-back, reddSre. 

give-up, tradere. 

glad^ to be^la^tox\'\§kR^;^'\* 
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glory, gloria, dee-us, 

•dris. 
go. ire. 

go-away, abire, 
go-down, descendSre, 
God, Deus. 
goddess, dea. 
going-to^o, tr. by part. 

in -rus [134]. 
gold [subst.], aurttm, 
gold [adj.], golden, 

aureus. 
good, bonus. 
goose, anser, -is. 
govern, guhernare. 
government, imperium. 
grandchild, grandson, 

nep-os, -Otis. 
grandfather, avus. 
grant, dare. 
great, magnus. 
greatly, magnoperi. 
Greece, Graecia, 
Greek, Graecus. 
grief, dolor, -is. 
grieved, to be, dolere, 

aegreferre [297]. 
grievously, graviter. 
grow, crescSre. 
guard, a, praesidium. 
guard, to, custodire. 
guardian, cusi'Os, -odis. 

H. 

halt, constst^re. 
hand, man-us, -us. 
hand, to be at, adesse. 
happen, fieri, accidSre 

[297]. 
h appily , feliciter. 

happy, /c//». 

harbour, port'us, -us. 

h&sien. festindre. 

hastily, temSre. 

hatred, odium. 

have, habere. 

he. is. Hie, hie, [i.^a] 

implied in the ending 



of the Finite Verb 

head, cap-ui, itis, 
hear, audire. 
heo-Tih, focus. 
heavy, gravis. 
Hector, Hector, -is. 
height, altitud 0, •inis, 
help, a, auxilium. 
help to, adjuvare ; help 
doing anything [317 

her [pers. pron.], earn, 
illam, &c. [132]; 
[possess, pron.] ejus, 
illius, suus, [138]. 

hereafter, posthac. 

hide, occuUre. 

hill, coll'i^, 'is. 

him, eum, ilium [132"! ; 
often avoided in 
translation [159,160, 

. 3371- 

himself, ipse; [if re- 
flexive] ne [129]. 

hinder, impedlre. 

hindrance, impedimen- 
tum. 

his, ejus, illiuSf suus, 

[138]. 
historian, seriptor, -is, 

history, historia. 

hitherto, adhuc. 

hold, tenere. 

home, dom-us, -i or -us 

[262 -3I. 
honour, an, honor, -is, 

dee-US, -dris. 
honour, to, honorare. 
honourable, honestus. 
hope, a, S'p-e$, -ei. 
hope, to, sperare. 
horse, equus. 
horseman, horse-soldier, 

equ-es, -Itis, 
hour, hora. 

house, dom-us, -i or -us. 
how, ut, quomodo, quam, 

qui. 



how greatly, quantoperi. 
how-many, quot. 
how often, quoties. 
however [conj.], /«- 

men. 
hunger, /aw-«, -is, 
hunt, to, venari [dep.]. 
hunter, vendfor -is, 
hurt, to, nocere [dat.]. 
hurtful, damnosus, 
husband, maritus, 

I. 

I, ego ; implied in end- 
ing of I St. person 
sing, of Finite Verb. 
See 118. 

if, si [198]. See also 
218, and 241. 

if . . . not, nisi [198]. 

ignorant, igndrus, 

ignorant, to be, nest^re, 
ignordre. 

ill health, valetud-o, InU. 

illustrious, insignis, 

imitate, imitdri [dep.]. 

imitator, imitator, -is. 

immediately, staUtn, ex- 
templo. 

immense, immensus. 

immortal, immortedis, 

impede, impedlre 

importance, to be of, 
interesse [gen.]. See 
igfy, footnote 

in, in [1 28] ; tr. by AW. 
only when not used 
of place [112*]. 

in-order-that, ui [181]; 
before comparati-ves, 
quo [:i38]. 

in-order-that . . . not, 
ne [181]; ut non 
[186]. 

in • the - field, mUiHae 
[262]. 

in-the-presence-of^ co- 
ram [12S]. 

increase [trans.], au^ert; 
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[intrans.], crescere 

. [358]. . 

incursion, incursio, -nis. 
indignation, indignation 

-nis, 
indolent, iners, 
infantry, ped-es, -i/ts, or 

pedit-et^ "um, 
infirm, infirmus. 
inflame, incend&re, 
inflict, inferre. 
inform, eertiortm facere, 
informed, to be, eertior 

fieri. 
inhabitant, incdla. 
injury, injustice, injuria, 
instigator, auctor, -is, 
instruct, erudire. 
insurrecti on, seditio^ -ms . 
intending, to be, tr. by 

Future Infinitivie 

[134]. 
interpret, interpretari 

[dep.]. 

into, in [123]. 

invade, incursionem fa- 
cere in. 

invent, invenire, 

inventress, inventr-ix, 
-ieis. 

invite, vocdre, 

Ionian, lonius. 

iron [subst.],y^r«OT. 

irritate, irritare. 

island, insula. 

it, implied in Verb-end- 

iiig [31] J oft«i a- 
voided in translation 

ri59» »6o, 337]. 
Italy, Italia. 
its, suuSf ejuSf illius, 

[138]. 
J. 

join, to [trans.] ,7«n^er*, • 
[intrans.] jungi or se 
jungSre [358]. 

journey, a, it-er, -inens. 



journey, to, iter facere. 
joy, gaudium^ laetitia, 
joyful, laetus. 
judge, a.jud-eMt -ids, 
just [adj.], 7tts/ws. 
just-before, sub [123]. 
justice, justitia, 

K. 

keep, to, servare, 
kill, to, occidere, inter- 
ficSre, interimeret ne- 

care. 
kindness, benignit-asy 

-ads. 
king, re-x, -gis. 
kingdom, regnum. 
knight, equ-est -Uis. 
know, scire^ novisse. 
know- not, nescire. 

L. 

labour [subst.], labor, 

■is, 
labour, to, labordre. 
Lacedaemon, Lacedae- 

mon^ -is, 
Lacedaemonian, Lace- 

daemonius. 
Laconian, Lac-on, -onis, 
lake, lac-US, -us. 
lands, agr-i, -orum. 
land, to [trans.], expo- 

nere ; [intrans.] appel- 

lire [358]. 
language [of a country], 

lingua; [=: speech], 

semiOf -nis, 
large magnus. 
last [adj.], extremus, ul- 

timus, 
last, to. permanere, 
lately, nvper, 
Latin, Latinus. 
latter, the, hie [133]. 
laugh, to, ridtrt. 



laughing-stock, ludibri- 

um. 
law, le-Xt -gis. 
lawful, /a5. 
lay-waste, popuidri 

[dep.], vastare, 
lazy, ignavus, 
lead, to, ducire, 
lead-back, reducSri, 
leader, du-x, -cis, 
learn, discire. 
learning, doctrina. 
leave, relinquSre. 
left [adj. = left-hand], 

sinisi-er, -ra, -rum, 
legion, legio, -nis, 
leisure, otium. 
less, minor. See 146. 
lest, ne [181]. 
let, sign of Imperative 

Mood, 
letter, epistdla, liter-tu, 

-arum. 
liberal, munificus, 
liberality, munificentia, 
liberty, libert-as, -atis. 
lie [ = lie down] jacere ; 

[ = tell a lie, ment%rt\ 

[dep.]. 
lieutenant, legat-us, -us. 
life, vita» 
lifetime, in the, vivus 

[abl. abs.]. See 227. 
lift, toUire. 
light, a, lu X, -eis. 
light [adj.], levis. 
lightning, fulm-en, -inis. 
likely, to be, tr. by Fut. 

Infinitive. See 134. 
lion, /«o, -nis. 
literature, liter-a*,-arum. 
live, vivire, 
load, to, onerare. 
long [adj.], longus. 
long [adv. » for a long 

time], diu. 
lose, amiitere. 
love [subst .\»anww.,-^. 
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mad, madman, insdnus, 
mad, to be, insanire. 
magnanimity, animi 

magnitud-Of -Inis, 
magnificent, magnifieus. 
maintained, to be, all, 

man, kom-o^ -mis, wr, -i. 

Often omitted with 

an Adj. [142]. 
manifest, mani/estus. 
manner, modus, 
manners, mor-es, -urn, 
many, muUi. 
march, a, iV-^r, -inSrts. 
march, to, proficisci 

[dep.]. 
married, to be, nubSre. 
marry, to, in matrimo' 

nium ducSre. 
Mars, Mars, -tis, 
marsh, pal-us, -udis, 
master [who teaches], 

magist-er, -n; [who 

owns] dotninus, 
matter, r*-fi, -i. 
may [=is permitted], 

licet [195]. 
means, modus. 
meet,to,o6i/«am i>tf[dat.]. 
memory, memoria. 
men, homines^ viri. Usu- 
ally omitted with an 

Adj. [142]. 
mention, commemorare. 
merchandise, mer-x, -c/s, 
mercy, miser icordia. 
merit [siibst.], meritum, 
message, messenger, 

nuntius, 
middle of, midst of, m*- 

dius [150]. 
mighty, wa^««s ormaxi' 

mus, 
mile, mille passus. In 

PL millia passuum* 



mind, animus^ men-St 'tis, 

miserable, miser, -a, -um, 
infelix, 

mix, miscere, 

mode, modus, 

modesty, verecundia, 

molest, vexare. 

Molossian, Molossus, 

money, pecunia. 

month, mtf»s-{s, 4s, 

monument, monument 
turn. 

moon, luna. 

more [adj.], plus. 

more [adv.], magis. Al- 
so sign of Compara- 
tive. 

mortal, mortdlis. 

most [adv.], //wnmtim; 
sign of Superlative. 

most men, plerique. 

mother, mat-er, -ris. 

mountain, mon-s, -tis, 

mourn, lugere. 

move [trans.], movere; 
[intrans.] moveri 

[358]. 

move forward, promo- 

vere, 
much [adj.], multus. See 

146. 
much [adv.], multiim. 
multitude, multitud-o, 

inis. 
murder, to, oecldere, in- 

ttrficlre. 
must. See 154-5, 205, 

208, 210. 
my, nrnis, 

N. 

naked, nudus. 
name, a, nom-en, -inis. 
nation, gen-s^ 'tis, 
national, patrius, 
nature. See 151. 
naval, navalis. 
nearest, proximus. 



nearly, feri, propi, 
necessary, it is, nuestt 

«' [3>5]- 
neglect, to, rugligirt. 

neighbour, neighbonr- 

ing, vicinus. 
neither [adj.], neuter [85 

footnote], 
neither [conj. answering 

to *nor*], neque, nee 

[93]. 
never, nunquam. 
new, hovus, 
next [adj.], proximut, 
next [adv.], deinde, 
night, no'X, 'Ctis, 
no [adj.], nullus. See 

also 146. 
no one, nobody, nem-c, 

'inis [344, rfl. 
noble, a, noble [adj.], 

nobUis, 
nor, neque or nee, 
not, non [38]; nonni 

[48]; «6 [5.J. 
not any, ntt//iM, &c. See 

345. d. 
not either, neque or nee 

[93]. 

not even, ne gusdem 

[.^53]. 
not only, non solum, 
not yet, nondum, 
nothing, nihil, 
nourish, nutrire, 
now, nunc. 
number, numerus, 

O, 

O, O; also trans, by 
Vocative alone. 

oak, querc-us, -us, 

object of concern, eura 
L107]. 

obey, parere [dat.]. 

oblige [= compel], co- 
gSre, 

obscure, f^teurue* 
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observe [laws], servart. 

obtain, adipuci [dep.], 
&c. See • gain.' 

occupied, to be, versdri. 

of, sign of Genitive; 
[ ss concerning], de 
[128]. See also 139, 
259, and 333, d. 

of age. See 341,^. 

of this kind, hujusmodi. 

of that kind, ejusmodi. 

of what sort, qualis. 

offer, to, offerre, 

office of state, magistrate 
u$t -us. 

often, saep^, 

old, vetus. See also 

341. g- 
old age, senect'USj -utis. 

old man, sen-ex, -is, 

on [of place], in [123, 

128]; [of time] tr. by 

abl. only [251]. 

on-account-of, propter 

["3l. 
on-all-sides, undique, 

passim. 
on-behalf-of, ^ro [128]. 
on-both-sides, utrimque^ 
on-this-side-of, cis or 

citra [123]. 
one, unus . See also 161 

and 349. 
one-day, (dim. 
one-would think. See 

349- 
only, solum, modo, tan- 

titm, 
open, to, aperire. 
opinion, sententia, opinio, 

•nis. 
opportunity, occasio^nis, 
oppose, resisiire [dat.]. 
opposite [prep.], contra, 
oppress, opprimSre, 
or, vel, out [91]. 
oracle, oracdlum, 
orator, orator, -is. 
order, to, jubere. 



origin, orig-^, -inis. 
other, alius, alter, 
ought. See 195 and 21a 
our, nost-er, -ra, -rum, 
out of, ex or e [128]. 
outside [prep.], extra 

[123]. 
overcome, superdre, 
overwhelm, opprimire,. 
own, his, her, &c., suus,. 
ox, 60-5, -m. 

P. 

pain, dolor, -is. 
palace, regia. 
pardon [subst.], venia. 
Paros, Parus, 
part, pars, -tis. 
partridge, perd-ix, 'Ids. 
pass [by], praeterire; 

[one's life] vitam agi- 

re. 
pass-away, praeterire, 
pass-through, transire* 
patience, patientia, 
patiently, patienter. 
peace, pa-x, -cis, 
peacefully, quiete. 
penetrate, penetrdre, 
people, popiUus, 
perceive, sentire, intelle- 

gSre, 
peril, periciUum, 
perish, perire. 
permit, permittere [dat.]. 
permitted, it is, licet 

[dat.]. 
person, omitted with an 

Adj. [142]. 
persuade, persuadere 

[dat.]. 
pestilence, pestilentia, 
philosopher, philoso- 

phus. 
philosophy, pkilosophia, 
pitch [a camp], ponire, 
pitcher, urcem. 



pity, to, miseret [195], 

miser eri [gen.], miser- 

esc^e [gen.], 
place, a, iocus, PI. loea 

and loci. 
place, to, ponhre, locara. 
plain, a, campus. 
plan, a, consilium. 
plan, to, inire consilium, 
plant, to, serere, 
play, ludus, 
pleasant, 7»cun</»$, gra- 

tus. 
please, placere [dat.], 

delectare, 
pleasure, volupt-as, -dtis, 
plot, insidi-ae, -arum.. 
plough, to, ardre. 
plunder [subst.], ropiito. 
plunder, to, spolidre. 
poem, carmrcn, -inis, 
poet, poeta. 
point [of a spear], mi/- 

cro, -nis, 
point, to be on the, tr. 

by Fut. Inf. [134]. 
poison, venenum. 
pollute, polluere, 
pomp, appardttis, -us, 
poor, pauper, -is. 
popularity,gra/ia,^vor, 

-is 
populaticHi, civium mul- 

titud-o, -Inis, 
possessions, hon-a, 

-orum. 
poverty. paupert-as,-dtis, 
power, potentia. 
powerful, potens, 
practise, exercere. 
praetorian, praetorianus, 
praise, to, lauddre, 
pray, to, precdri [dep.]. 
precept, praeceptum. 
prefer, malle, prae/erre, 
prepare, pardre. 
present, a, donum. 
present-at, to be.^ ad.««« 
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preserve, servare. 
prevent, prohibfre, im- 

pedire [317, note], 
previously, antea or anlc. 
prey, praeda. 
Priam, Priamus. 
pride, superbia. 
priest, sacerd-ost otis. 
prince, princ-eps^ -ipis. 
prison, career ^ -is. 
proceed. progrSdi [dep.], 

procedure. 
procure, compardre. 
promise, poUicere [dep.], 

promittere, 
proof, indicium, 
property, res, rerum 

[plO. 

prophetic, fatidtcus. 
prosecution, judicium. 
prosperity, res secundae 

[pi.i. 

protection, praeudium. 
proud, superbus. 
provide, praebHre. 
province, provincia, 
provoke, lacessere. 
prudence, prudentia. 
public, publicus. 
I'unish. /t/n/r«. 
])unishment, ^«na, svp- 

plicium. 
pupil, discipiilus. 
put to death, inter/icere, 

occidSre. 

Q. 

(juail, coturn-ix, -Zm. 
queen, regina. 
(]uickly, cith. 
f|uiet, quietus. 

R. 

rage, to, saevire. 
lain, imb-er, -m. 
raise [an army], com^ 
parare. 



rampart, vallum. 
rather, poliiis, 
read, leg&re. 
read out, recitan. 
read ihrou^t perlegh-e. 
rel)ellion, seditio, -nis. 
recall, revocare. 
receive, aceipere, 
reckon [ « consider] , 

habere. 
recognise, agnoscSre. 
reduce [a countiy], sub- 

igire. 
refer, referre. 
refit, reficere. 
reform, emendare. 
regain, recuperare. 
reeion, regio, -nis. 
reign, to, regndre, impe- 

rdrc. 
rejoice, gaudere, laetdri 

[297]- 
relate, narrare, 

remain, matter e, 

remaining [adj.], rell- 

quus. 
remarkable, insignis. 
remember, reminisci 

[gen,]. See 264. 
renew, renovdre, redinte' 

grdre. 
renown, /ama. 
repen%^ poenitet [195]. 
repoi ted, to be, nunlidri. 
republic, respublica. 
request, to, postuldre, 
rest, otium, qui-es, -etis. 

The rest, reliqui. 
resist, resistere [dat.]. 
resolve, statuSre, 
restore, reddire. 
restrain, coercere, 
retain, obtinere. 
retire, recedere, 
retreat, to, se recipirt. 
return, redire, 
rewaid, a, praemium. 
Rhodes, Rhodus. 
riches, dtviti-ae, 'orum. 



right hand [adj.], d.Mi- 

er, -ra, •mm. 
ringleader, etuetor. 
rise, orlri [dep.] or *»- 

oriri. 
river, fluvhiM^ Jlum'tH, 

-init. 
roar, \o,fremirt, 
rob, spoUdre. 
robber, latro^ -imc. 
robbery, rapfina, 
Roman, Romanug, 
Rome, Roma, 
roughness, asptrU-at, 

'dtis. 
ruin [subst.], ruina. 
ruin, to, fundUiueveriire. 
run-together, concurrire, 
rust, /errug-o, -imt. 

S. 

safety, sal-us, -uiis. 
Saguntine, Sagumtinus, 
said he, inquit, 
sailor, nauta. 
salute, to, salutdre, 
same, idem. 
say, dicire, 
scarcely, tM, 
school-master, IwU mtt- 

gist-er, -ri, 
scrape, radirt. 
sea. mar-e, 'is. 
sedition, seditio, 'Hu, 
see, videre. 

seek, quaerire, petint, 
seem, videri. 
>eize, corripir€. 
sell, vendire. 
senate senat'us, As. 
senate-house, atria. 
senator, senator, »ig. 
send, mitth'e. 
send away, dinuttir§, 
send for, arcetsire, 
send forward, praemii- 

tire. 
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serpent, serp-em, -«i/is. 
sesterce, sestertius. 
set-fire-to, ineendere. 
set-free, liherare, 
set-out, proficisci [dep.]. 
seven, septem. 
several, aliquot [indecl.]. 
severely, graviter. 
shade, umbra. 
shake [trans,] eoncute- 
re; [intrans.] concuti 

[358]. 

shake-off, excutere. 
shatter, frangerc. 
she, ffl, ilia [132]; im- 
plied in Verb-ending 

(31). 
she-wolf, lupa. 
shear, tondere. 
sheep, ov-i's, -/«. 
shepherd, pastor^ -is. 
shew, monstraref ostende- 

re. 
shine, fulgere. 
ship, nav-is, -is. 
shoulder, kumSrus. 
shout, a, clamor, -is. 
shout, to, clamdre, 
shrine, deluhrum, 
shun, vitare. 
shut, claudere. 
Sicilian, Siculus. 
Sidonian, Sidonius, 
siege-work, op-us, -eris. 
sight, conspect'us, -us. 
silence, silentium. 
silent, to be, tacere. 
silver [subst.], argentum. 
silver [adj.], argenteus. 
pin, a, peccatum. 
sin, to, peccdre. 
tince, quum [197]. See 

also 218 and 241. 
sing, canere, 
sister, soror, -is. 
sit, sedere. 
sit-down, eonsidere. 
situated, situs. 
six, sex. 



sky, caelum. 

slander, carpere. 

slaughter, clad-es, -is, 
caed-es, -«s. 

slave, servus, 

slavery, servit-us, -utis. 

slay, interficerey occidere. 

sleep, to, dormire, 

small, parvus. 

snow, ni-x, -vis. 

so, tarn, ita, adeb. 

so-great, tantus. 

so-greatly, tantopere. 

so-long, tamdiu. 

so-many, tot [indecL] 

so-much, tantus. See 
146. 

so-often, toties. 

society, societ-as, -atis. 

Socrates, Socrat-es, -is. 

soften, lenire. 

soldier, mil-es, -itis. 

some, somebody, some- 
one, something, ali- 
quis, nonnullus, &c. 
See 146, z6i, and 

344- 
sometimes, nonnunquam, 

interdum. 
son, ^liu&. 
sorrow, dolor, -is. 
soul, animus. 
sovereignty, regnum. 
speak, loqvi [dep.], di- 

cere. 
spear, hasta. 
speech, a, orafio, -nis. 
spiteful, malevolus. 
spring [the season], ver, 

-is. 
spy, speculator, 'is. 
stand, stare. 
star, stdla. 
state, civit-as, •atis, res- 

publica. 
statue, stalua, 
steer, diri^ere. 
stick, a, baculum. 
Stoic, Stoicus. 

P 



stone, lap'is, -idis. 
storm, procella. 
stormy, procellosus. 
story, fabula, 
strange, novus. 
strip-naked, to, nuddre. 
stumble, titubdre. 
subjects [of a king], 

civ-es, -ium. 
subdue, subigere, devin- 

cSre. 
such, talis. 

succour, succj/rr ere [dat.] . 
sudden, subitus. 
suddenly, subitb. 
suffer, pati [dep.]. 
sum-of-money, pecunia. 
summer, aest-as, -atis. 
summon, convocdre, ar- 

cessere. 
sun, sol, -is. 
sup, caendre. 
superior, superior. 
supper, caena. 
supply, to, praebere. 
supreme, summus, 
surpass, superdre. 
surrender, tradere. 
surround, cingire, cir- 

cumvenire. 
sustain [a defeat], acci- 

pere. 
swan, cygnus. 
sweet, dulcis. 
swiftly, citb. 
swim, natdre. 
Syracuse, Syracus-ae, 

-arum. 

T. 

take, capere. 
take-away, tollere. 
take - care, talvc - heed, 

cavere. 
take-place, ^^ri. 
tame, domdre. 
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teach, docere. 

tell, dic^re. 

tell-alie, mentlri [dep.]. 

temperance, temperantia. 

tempest, procella. 

tempestuous, proeellosus. 

temple, templum. 

ten, decern. 

tenth, decimus. 

terrible [of a fire], 
foedus. 

terrify, terrere. 

territory, ag-er^ -ri. 

than, quam ; also tr. by 
Abl. [143]. 

that [demonst. pron.], 
:s, ille, iste. 

that [rel. pron.], qui 
[177]. See also 236. 

that [conj.], ut [i8t]; 
tr. by Ace. and Inf. 
[281]. See also 297. 

that-of-yours, iste. 

that . . not, ne [181], 
ut non [186]. 

their, suus^ eorum, illo- 
rum [138] ; often 
omitted [119]. 

them, eost illos [132]; 
often avoided in trans- 
lation [159, 160,337]. 

themselves, ipsi, se 
[129]. 

then, tunc^ deinde, 

there-is, est. 

they, », //// [132] ; im- 
plied in Verb-ending 

.L31]. 

thing, re-s, -1; tr. by 
Neuter Adj. [142]. 

think, putare. 

thirty, triginta. 

this, A/ J. 

thou, tu; implied in 
Verb-ending of 2nd 
pers. sing. See 118. 

though, etsi, &c., [202]. 
See also 218 and 241. 
three, /res. 



thriftily, parcl. 
through, />«• [123]. 
throw-down, evertire, 
throw-out. ejicere, 
thus, sic, ita. 
time, temp-US, -6ris, 
to, ad, in, [123]. See 

also 255. 
to [with Verbs], tr. by 

Inf.; tr. by ut and 

quod, [297] ; [« in 

order to], see 2 70 and 

276. 
to-a-man, ad unum om^- 

nes. 
to-no-purpose, nequid- 

quam. 
to-day, hodie. 
tomb, sepidchrum. 
to-morrow, eras. 
too-little, />arwm [146]. 
too-much, nimis [146]. 
top-of, summus [150]. 
touch, to, tangere. 
towards, erga, versus, 

[123]. 
town, oppidum. 

track, to, indagdre. 

tranquil, tranquillus. 

Trasimene, Trasime- 
nus. 

travel, to, iterfaccre. 

traveller, viator, -is. 

treachery, perfidia. 

treacherous, perfidus. 

treasure, thesaurus. 

treat [ = discuss], agere : 
[ = use], tractare, ha- 
bere. 

tree, arbor, -is. 

tribune, tribunus, 

tried, spectatus. 

Trojan, Trojanus. 

troops, copi'ae, -drum. 

truce, induti-ae, -arum. 

true, verus. 

truth, verum. 

try [ = endeavour], co- 
nari \dep.'\*, \_« Vo 



make trial of] expe- 

riri [dep.]. 
tumult, tumuli-US^ -&. 
turbulent, turbtdenius, 
twelfth, duodecimus. 
twentieth, vicesimus, 
twenty, viginti. 
twenty-five, viginti quin- 

que. 
twice, bis. 
two, duo. 
two - hundred, ducent-i. 



-ae, -a. 



U. 



uncertain, incertus. 
uncultivated, incultus. 
undertake, suscipere. 
undisciplined, rttdis. 
unexpectedly, improvisb. 
unfortunate, unhappy, 

infelix. 
unjust, injustus. 
unjustly, injustS. 
unlearned, indoctus. 
unless, nisi [198]. 
unpleasant, injucundus, 

ingratus. 
unpunished, impunUus. 
unripe, immaturus. 
until, quoad, dum, [191]. 
unwilling, invitus. 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 
unworthy, indignus. 
upon, in, [123 and ia8]. 
upon- this, tum,quofaeto. 
uprightly, recti. 

V. 

vain-glory, Jaetatio, -nis. 
vainly, frustra. 
valley, vall-is, -is. 
valour, virt-us, -u/trs. 
vase, vas, -is. 
venture, to, audere, 
Verres, Verr-es, -m. 
Ncrj ,%\^o{ Su^rlati ve. 
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vex. piget [195]. 
vice, vitium. 
victory, victoria. 
vigilance, vigilantia. 
vine, vit-is^ -is. 
violate, violare, 
violence, vis. 
violent, vehemens. 
virtue, viri-us^ -utis. 
visit, visere. 
voice, vo-Xf 'cis. 
voyage, curs-us, -us. 

W. 

wage, to, gerere. 

wait, nianere. 

wait- for, opperiri [dep.], 
expectare. 

walk, amhulare. 

wall, murus; [of a city], 
moenia. 

war, helium^ 

watch, vigilare. 

water, aqua. 

wave, unda. 

we, nos; implied in 
Verb-ending. See 
118. 

wealth, diviti-ae^ -arum. 

wealthy, opulentus. 

weapon, telum. 

wearied, weary, /essws. 

weave, texere. 

weep,flere. 

welcome, gratus. 

well, bene. 

well-known, to be, con- 
stare [impers.]. 

what [interrog.], quis, 
or qui ; [compound of 
demonstr. and rela- 
tive = that which, see 

238]. 
what-sort-of, qualis. 
when, qut/tn, ut^ ubi, 



[191]. See also 218 

and 241. 
whenever, quoties [191]. 
where, ubi. 
whether, ne, num [301], 

utrum [306]. 
which, qui [167-180]. 
whilst, dum [191]. 
whip, to, virgis caedere. 
white, albus. 
who [relat. pron.] qui\ 

[interrog. pron.] quis. 
whoever, quisquis, qui- 

cunque. 
whole, the, totus. See 

331.^- 
why, cur. 

why not, quin [317, 
note 2]. 

wicked, scelesfus^ malus. 

wickedness, scel-us, -eris. 

wife, uxor^ -is. 

wild-beast, /era. 

will, the, volunt-as^ -atis. 

win, to, consequi, &c. 
See ' gain.* 

wind, ventus. 

wine, vinum. 

wing [of an army], 
corn-u, -us. 

winter, the, hiem-s^ -is. 

winter, to, hiemare. 

winter-quarters, hibern- 
al -orum. 

wisdom, sdpientia. 

wish, to, cupere^ velle. 

wish-rather, wish-ra- 
ther-for, malle. 

with, cum ; tr. by Abl. 
alone [112J. 

with - a - view - to, ad 

.[123]. 
within, intra [123]. 
without, extra [123], 

smf [128], See 355. 



without-good-reason, te- 

mer^. 
without- the-knowledge 

of, clam [128]. 
wolf, lupus. 
woman, mulier^ -is. 
wonder, to, mirari 

[dep]. 
wont, to be, solere [semi- 

dep.]. 
wood, a, silva. 
word, verbum. 
work, op-us^ -eris. 
worship, t/cnerar« [dep.]. 
worst, pessimus, 
worthy, dignus. 
wound, a, vuln-us^ -eris. 
wound, to, vulnerare. 
write, scribere. 

X. 

Xenophon, Xenophon, 

-tis. 
Xerxes, Xerx-esy -is. 

Y. ' 

ye, vos ; implied in the 
Verb-ending. See 
118. 

year, annus. 

yesterday, heri. 

yield, cedere. 

yoke, jugum. 

you, vos. See * ye.' 

young-man, adolescens. 

your, vaster. See 1 1 9. 

youth, a,juvenis. 

youth [ = time of youth] , 
juvent-uSy -utis. 

Z. 

zeal, studium. 
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mentary. By John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University or Oxford. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. 8va cloth, js.td. 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. l£xtra fcap. 8vo. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I — VI. With Essays and 

Notes. By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Preparing. 



Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John 1 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. cmkt z8x. 



duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 



The Boman Poets of the Augustan Age. By William 

Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Preparing. 

The Boman Poets of the Bepublio. By the same 

Editor. Preparing. 

The Ancient Languages of Italy. By Theodore Aufrecht, 

PhiL Doct. Preparing. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Pinder, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth^ 15^. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 

Passmen and others Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Third Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. clothe v. 6d. 



II. MENTAL AND MOBAL PHILOSOPHT. 
The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler. M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. F0h Edition, with a Collection of 
Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. eJoth, yr. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic* designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. doth, 6s. 
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Seleotions from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. 

For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8va cUUh, js. 6d. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the nse of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4r. 6d. 

The Principles of Morals. By J. M. Wilson, B.D., Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of 
Logic, Oxford. In the Press. 



III. MATHEMATICS* &o. 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to 'The Scholar's Arithmetic') By Lewis Hensley. M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge Crown 8vo. cloth, da. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. cloth, \s. 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. By the same Author. In the Press, 
Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 

Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Quilter, Ball, 



& Co.). Co-Examiners in Book-keepmg for the Society of Arts. New and 
gn/arg€d Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, as. 

A Course of Iiectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 

Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S.. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A.,F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, xL xis 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 

same Author. Preparing. 

IV. HISTOBT. 
A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubbs, M. A., 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. VoL I. Crown 8vo. cloth, V2s. 
VoL II. In the Press. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, &r. bd. 
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Genealogioal Tables illustrative of Modern History. 

By H. B. George, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, Small 4to. 
cloth, xax. 

A History of France, down to the year 1453. With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchm, M.A., formerly Censor 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo. cloth, zor. f»d. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 

M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cioth, i4f. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 

close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., K^us Professor of Civil 
Law, Oxford. 

A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adol- 

phus W. Ward, M,A., Professor of History, Owens College, Manchester. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Tutor 

and Reader in Law and Modem History, Christ Church. 

A History of Greece. By £. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of TruUty College, Oxford. 



V. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Marlcby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, &r. 6d. 

A Supplement to Elements of Law. By the same 

Author. In the Press. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beal 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or. Elements of Roman I<aw by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M. A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Jidition. 8vo. cloth, i&r. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius. By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter Collet^e, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, $s. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 
Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, B.C.I^, Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, B.C. ll. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts. 

Part I. Introductory Titles. Svo. sewed^ 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. Svo. sewtd, is. 
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VI. PHTBIOATi SOXHWCB. 
Dewiriptive ABtronomy. A Handboolt for the General 



A Treatisa on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 

pssu. Bv luroui Stmn, LLb.. t.1L3.. inrsut or Fhnlci. Owm 

Ifopinn of Aninud Lift. By G. Rolleston. M.D., F.R.S., 
"ExBTotaoB in Froctioal Cbemlfltrj-. By A. G. Vernon 

la Cheminry i .nd H's' Midan, M.A.. Pillo- of Qukhii (foUege, oibrd. " 



OrTBtaUpgrapby. By M, H. N, Stoiy-Maskdyne, M.A., 
Phralologlaal PhysloB. By G. Griffith, M,A„ Jesus Col- 



VII. HKQLI8H LANGUAGE AND LITEEATTIBE. 

A first Beadine Sook. By Marie Eicbens of Berlin : and 

,6lui by Anne J. ClouRli. F.<L Ic.p. 11,0. ^(ffc^r,. tg. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I, For Little Children. 
Oxford Reading Book, Part II, For Junior Classes. 
On Iho Prinolplos of Onunmar. By E. Thring, M,A., 
Grammatioal Analyais, designed to sei-vc as an Exercise 

ma Cciiiip;!hi™ ami. inihn Edjliitj Lanp^a Dy E. Thrlii, M.A., HihI 

An 'Engliab Qiatamax md Beading Book, for l^wer 
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Speoimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Inuex. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
and W. W. Skeat. M.A. 

Part I. Jh the Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Cower (AD. 1098 to A.D. 1393). Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. clothf js. 6d. 

Speoimens of English Literature^ from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede' to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1394 toA.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. WT Skeat, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, js. 6d. 

The Vision of William oonoeming Piers the Plowman, 

r W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly 
kdition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth. 



by William Lansrland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Christ^ Collef^e, Cambridge. Second i 



\s.6d. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Menkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M. A., Editor of Piers the Plowman. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4r. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff" 
covers, as. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. Just ready. 
Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

i. W. Hales, M. A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
vo. cloth, y. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. In the Press. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the 

Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a hieher Reading Book,) with 
Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Contribution towards a History of 
English Literature. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Specimens of Lowland Scotch an^ Northern English. 

By J. A. H. Murray. Preparing. 

See also XII. below for other English Classiet, 



VIII. FBENCH IiANGXrAGE AND IiITEBATUBE. 
Brachet's Historical Grammar of the French Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M. A. Second Mdition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 
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An Etymological Diotionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 

Comeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, biy Gustave Masson. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d. 

Bacine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8va cloth, 
as. 6d. 

Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moli^e. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
as.6cl. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S^vign^ 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre; 

Ounka, by MADAME DE DURAS; La Dot de Suzette by Fievee; Les lu- 
meaux de THfitel Qomeille, by Edmond ABOUT ; M&aventures d'un Ecoher, 
by Rodolphe Topffer. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6a. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprat's Le 

Grondeur. With Notes. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6cl. 
yust Published. 

Louis Xrv and his Contemporaries ; being extracts from 

the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Madame 
de Motteville, and Saint-Simon. With biographical Notices. Notes, Historical 
Tables, and Genealogical Lists. By the same Editor. In the Press. 



IX. GEBMAN IiANaUAQE AND IiITEBATTJBE. 
G-oethe's Egmont With a Life of Goethe, &c. By C. A. 

Buchheim. Phil. Doc., Professor in King's College, London ; sometime Exa- 
miner to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

SchiUer's WUhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an histo- 
rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lessing^s Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. 
Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ys. ftd, 

G-oethe's Iphigenie anf Tauris. A Drama. With a 

Critical Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Qoethe. By 

the same Editor. In Preparation. 

Becker's (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. By the same 

Editor. In Preparation. 

Egmont's Iieben nnd Tod, and Belagerung von Ant- 

werpen by Schiller. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 
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X. ABT, &o. 
A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M. A., formerly Studrnt and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With colonred 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 
Second Edition. 8to. hal/ntorocco, iBs. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 

Bart, M.A., Mus. Doc, Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to. 
ctoth, zox. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of ChembinL By the same Author. 4to. r/o/A, z6f. 

A Treatise on Form in Music, and G-eneral Compo- 
sition. By the same Author, jfust ready. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

The Cultivation of tbe Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ as. 6d. 



XI. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical. Bv Dr. Julius Sachs, I*rofessor of Botany in the University of Wlirrburif, 
Translatecl by A. W. Bennett, M.A., Lecturer on Botany, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. Royal 
8vo. half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cottcrill,-B.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4^. 6d. 

Tasso. La G-erusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, II. By 

the same Editor. ^NSt ready. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. K. Driver, M. A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Collegfe, 
Uxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

The Modem G-reek Language in its relation to Ancient 

Greek. By E. M. Gcldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Extr. fcup. 8vo. clotn, 4s. 6d. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, js. 6d. 
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XII. A SEBIES OF ENGLISH OIiASSIOS. 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Lite^ 
rature: under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S, 
Brewer, M.A., qf Queen's College Oxford, and Professor 
of English Literature at King's College y London,' 

It is especially hoped that this Series mc^ prove useful to 
Ladies' Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English 
Literature must always be a leading subject of instruction. 



A G-eneral Introduotion to the Series. By Professor 

Brewer, M.A. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 

Kniehtes Tale : The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris Editor for 
the Early English Text Society, iic, &c Sixth EdUion, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d. 

2. Spenser's Faery Qtieene. Books I and II. Designed 

chiefly for the use of Schoola With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 

Book L Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, as. 6d. 

Book IL Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d, 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's, formeriy Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Pla3rs. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collie. Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, MA., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff" covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. z.». 

IL Richard the Second, is id. 

III. Macbeth, xs. 6d, See also p. za. 

5. Baoon. 

I. Advancemeat of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King's College, London a vols. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. 
cloth, 6r. td. 

Sold separately t VoL I. ^r., VoL II. 3f. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Redux : Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Extra reap. 8to. doth, 31. fkU 

8. Bunyaa. The Pilgrim's Progress; Grace Abounding, 

Edited by E. Venables, M. A., Canon of Lincoln. In the Press. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. Sva stiff covers^ ^' ^ 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff wvers, ajw 

ID. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited 

by T. Aruold, M.A., University College. Preparing. 

11. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Vol. L Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the Two Speeches on 
Amurica, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^r. td. 

VoL II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, B. A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College. Oxford. 

VoL L The Didactic Poems of 178a, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, A.D. vn^vjZ^ Ext fcap. 8va cloth, y. 

Vol. II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections fhmi the Minor 
Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 31. 

Published for the University by 
MACMIIiLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



TTfe Deleoates of the Press invite suggestions and advice 
from all persons interested in education; and will be thankful 
for bints, dbc, addressed to tbe Secretary to the Delboates, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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